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I — On Scrophulana aquatica 0/ Linrfaeus and Ehrhart By 
Charles Abbot Stevens, Esq ,BA,FBSE* 

[W'lfli a Plate ] 

An examination, tluough the kindness of P**ofessoi Don, of the 
spc( imcns ot Bn ophularup m the Lmnaean and Smithian Hcr- 
Inm h IS confirmed a suspicion I have for some time had, that 
undci the name of S aquattca t^\o distinct species have been 
confounded by botanists one, the original S aquattca of Lm- 
na-us , the other the S aquattca of EhrharPs ^ Plante Offici- 
nales ^ Thus in his ^ English Flora,’ Sir J E Smith has com- 
bined tlic chaiaeters of the two under that name , his diagnosis, 
Avhich is merely a translation from that ip Ijinii ^ Sp PI ’, be- 
longing to the former plant, while to the latter his description 
piincipall} lefeis,— not aitirely^ as some of the characters of 
B aquatica^ Linn are mixed up 111 it The fact of there being a 
specimen of each of the two species on the same paper in his 
Herbarium will account for the description having been thus 
diawn up from their combined characters, as he evidently 
considered the tAvo as one species, and identical with S aqua- 
tica, Linn 

By seveial German authois the plant < 5 f Ehrhart is described 
under the name of B aquattca^ while the true B aquaticay 
Linn is described as another species under the name of B 
Balhmt It seems not improbable that the combination into 
one of the two species by the late possessor of the Lmnaean# 
Herbarium may, for the very reason of that possession, haA^e 
been the cause of their mistake 

The inspection during Jthe last season of a great number of 
spe^ens, amounting to not less than s^l^al hundred, of 
BjtqvMic^ Lhnn aflorded me no instance variation in 

mtegrit^f the staminodium , jior have I evjy^geeh' 
specimen at all approacliing 8 aquaticay Ehrh in the inflo- 
rescence^ or m general habit There can, I imagizi!^, be no 
« Read to the Botanical Society Edinburgh, Feb 13, 18f0^ 
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^oybt of their distinctness R^ots are, I understand, i* the 
possi^ssion of an eminent British botanist, who, by cultivation 
thereof, will doubtless be enabled shortly to determine the 
point beyond dispute ^ 

In the mean time it may be useful to give the respective 
characters of the two plants They are as follow 

1 S aquatica, Lmn I olus cordato-ovatis rotund ito obtusis cre- 
nato serratis, infenonbua aunculatis caule petiolisque alatis, 
f pamcula terminali, cymis 1 iteralibub cor^mbosis multi (S — 1 ^))- 
iloris, laciniis cilycinis subrotundis m irgme late scariobis sta- 
nunodio subrotundo-reiiiformi intcgro, capsula ovata subacuta 
Betoiiica aquatica Dalech 1356 Gtr Em 715 f 

fe radice fibrosa Mori^ Oxon ii 482 s 5 t 8 f 4 
b aquatica major Ran Hi^t 764 

S foliis conjugatis, &c Hall Hclv 618 Boehm Lips 66 n 150 
S iquatica, Linn Huh Sp PI 864 Curt FI Lond v t 44 
Engl Bot t 854 Kiotk FI iSiles ii 393 Sibth FI Oxon 1D6 
Sm FI Brit 663 Hook FI Scot 189 Grev FI Ldm 137 Sm 
E FI 111 139 (diagri only) Sm Herb n 2 With Bot Arr (cd 7 ) 
111 738 Hook Br FI (ed 4 ) 239 "^Sehast et Maun FI Rom 
205 *Pollmus FI Vrron 325 f 

S scorodonid (aquatica ^ Sm not ) Lmn Herb (without ref to 
Sp PI) 

S Balbisii, Iforncm 1^1 Hafn ii 577 Bluff cl Fingeih (cd 2 ) 

1 p 2 389 Koch Syn 515 Jhl Sic Prodr ii 172 

Hah ( ambridgeshire very common Mr H Bobu Shropshire 
common Mr W A Lunhton Very common in ditches and ddinp 
jdaccs in Kent, and probably general throughout England 
Perennial July — September 

Root fibrous Stem erect, fiom 2 — 8 feet high, branched 
below, mostly simple above, square,, winged at the angles 
Leaves ovate-oblong or elliptical, cordate at the base, very ob- 
tuse, uppermost occasionally subacute, the lower ones with 
one or a pair of variously shaped stalked or sessile accessorial 
leaflets, smooth apt downy beneath, floubly-, the upper ones 
most simply -, cj4aate Petioles w inged, channelled/ decurl^t 
Panu^c any distant, mostly opposite, dichot^ious, mank 
flowered, compact, corymbose cymes Peduncles and pedicels 
glandulose Bracts linear obtuse, rarely (as in the specimen 
in the Lmnacan Herbarium, which is, however, apj^arently 

* lor these references I^m indebted to Mi Cl C Babnigton 
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of gSrden growth), developed into lanceolate acute 
Sterile filament rotundato-reniform, entire Sepals with a 
broad membranqus margin, torn at the edges Capsules o\ate, 
more or less acute 

2 /S Ehrharti Foliis ovato-laaceolatisve basi subcordatis acutis 
serratiSf caule petiolisque alatis, panicula terminally cymis late- 
ralibus laxis pauci-(4 — U)-floris, laciniis calycims subrotundis 
margine late scariosis staminodio biiido lacmiis divancatiSy cap- 
sula globosa obtusissimn. • 

S aquatica Ekrh PI Off n 156 Sm Herb n 1 FI Dan 
t 507 Kunth^ FI Bcrol ii 60 Bluff et Fmgerh 1 c Rchh FI 
excurs n 2562 Koch, Syn 515 *^Peterm FI Lips 459 *Host 
FI Austr 11 203 *Wtmm et Grab FI Sties ii 226 

Hab Edinburgh Mr W H Campbell, Cramond Woods, West 
liothian Dr A Hunter It has also, I believe, been found near 
Primrose Hill by Mr J D C Sowerby 
Perennial ^ 

Root fibrous Stem erect, 2 — feet tngh, simple, square, 
ingcd at the angles Lca\ es ovate, ovate-oblong or lanceolate, 
slightly cordate at the base, icute, simply and finely serrate 
Panicle of many, mostly alternate, dichotomous few-flowered 
cymes Peduncles and pedicels divaricating, slightly glandu- 
losc Bracts foliaceous lanceolate acute, simple or tripartite, 
in which latter case the segments are lanceolate Sterile fila- 
ment obreniform, bifid, the lobes divaricating Sepals with a 
broad torn membranous rnai gin Capsule globose, \ cry obtuse 
iiniRCNChs ro plail i fig i 

a a Single cymes of the two Plants 
b b Staminodia of ditto 
c c Margins of leaves of ditto 

II — Catalogue of the Species of Fungi obtained in the North 
of Ireland^ by John Templeion, Esq, of Cranmore, 
Belfast By Thomas Taylor, MD,MRIA,FLS 

Dunkcrion, Kcnmdrt)\gth Maich 1839 
The following Catalogue of Fungi collected the late Mr 
Jbhii Templeton in the vicinity of ^Belfast, is dradf/rup irc"^ 
drawings and specimens left by him, and which Mrs Templeton 
placed iq my hands, with a desire that I should carefully 
as( ertam the species and their iqpdem names with a mew to 
• lor these references I am indebted Mr C C Babmgtoii 
^2 
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j^oubt of their distinctness R^^ots are, I understand, im the 
poi^ssion of an eminent British botanist, who, by cultivation 
thereof, will doubtless be enabled shortly to determine the 
point beyond dispute ^ 

In the mean time it may be useful to ^vc the respective 
characters of the tw o plants They are as follow 

1 <S aquatica, Linn Foliis cordatorovatis rotundato obtusis cre- 
nato serratis, infcnoribus aiinculatis caule petiolisque alatis 
, pamcula termmali, cymis 1 itcrahbus corymbosiia multi (8 — 1 5)- 
lloris, lacimis ciljcinis* subrotundis marginc late scariosis sta- 
ininodio subrotundo-rcniformi intcgro capsul i ov'ita subacuta 
Betomca aquatica Dnlech Ili^t 1356 Gu Em 715 f 

5 radicc fibrosa, Mori^ Oxon, ii 482 s 5 t 8 f 4 

6 aquatica major Ran Hi^t 7G4 

S fohis conjugatis, &c , i/tf// Ilelv 618 Boehm Lips 66 ii 150 
S aquatica Linn Herb Sp PJ 864 Curt FI Land v t 44 
Engl Bot t 854 Ktock FI Sile^ ii 393 Stbth FI Oxon 196 
Sm FI Brit 66 3 Hook FI Scot 189 Greu FI Edin 137 Sm 
E FI 111 139 (diagn only) Sm Herb n 2 With Bot Jrr (ed 7 ) 
111 738 Hook Ur FI (cd 4 ) 239 *Srba$t et Maun FI Rom 
205 "^Pollmus FI Veron 325 

b scorodonia (aquatica ^ Sm not ) Linn Herb (without ref to 

Sp PI ) 

S Balbisii Hoinem LI ITafn ii 577 ’ Bluff et Fingerh (ed 2 ) 

1 p 2 389 Koch Syn 515 *Guss LI Sic Prodr ii 172 
Hub Cambridgeshire \ cry common Mr II Baber Shropshire 
common Mr W A Lt ighton Very common in ditches and damp 
jdaccs in Kent, and probably general throughout England 
Percnnnl July — September 

Root fibrous Stem erect, from 2 — 8 ftet high, branched 
Jbelow, mostly simple above, square,, winged at the angles 
Leaves ovate-oblong or elliptical, cordate at the base, very ob- 
tuse, uppermost occasionally subacute, the lower ones with 
one or a pair of variously shaped stalked or sessile accessorial 
leaflets, smooth downy beneath, Soilbly-, the upper ones 
most simply-, ci^atc Petioles winged, channcllcdidecurl^t 
Panii^<r>^ 4 ;?-dny distant, mostly opposite, dichot^ious, maSlt 
flowered, compact, corymbose cymes Peduncles and pedicels 
glandulose Bracts linear obtuse, rarely (as in the specimen 
in the Linnaean Herbarium, which is, however, apparently 
* For these references indebted to Mi G C Babington 
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of gSrden growth), developed into lanceolate acute le^ea^ 
Sterile filament rotundato-remform, entire Sepals with a 
broad mcmbranqps margin, tom at the edges Capsules o\ate, 
more or less acute 

2 Ehrhartt Foliis ovato-lanceolatisve basi subcordatis acutis 
serratis, caule petiolisque alatis, panicula terminah, cymis late- 
’■allbus laxis pauci-(4 — ®) flons, laciniis calycinis subrotundis 
margine late scariosis staminodio bifido laciniis divincatis, cap- 
suld globo&a obtusibsima * 

S iquatica hhrh FI Off n 156 Sm Herb n 1 FI Dan 
t 507 Kunth, FI Berol ii 60 Bluff it Ftngerh 1 c Rchb FI 
ixcurs n 2562 Koch, Syn 515 *Peterm FI Lips 459 *Host 
FI Austr u 203 *TVtmm et Grab FI Sties ii 226 

Hah Edinburgh, Mr IV H Campbell, Cramond Woods, West 
Lothian, Dr A Hunter It has also, I believe, been found near 
Piinirose Hill by Mr J D feowerby 
Perennial 

Root fibrous Stem erect, 2 — ^ feet liigh, simple, square, 
inged at the angles Leaves ovate, ovate-oblong or lanceolate, 
slightly cordate at the base, acute, simply and finely serrate 
Panicle of many, mostly alternate, dichotomous few-flowered 
cymes Peduncles and pedicels divaricating, slightly glandu- 
losc Bracts foliaccous lanceolate acute, simple or tripartite, 
in which latter case the si gmenls are lanceolate Sterile fila- 
ment obreniform, bifid, the lobes div iricating Sepals with a 
broad torn membranous margin Capsule globose, \ cry obtuse 

IILFLRI NCLb ro PLAIL I fig 1 
a a Single cymes of the two Plants 
b b Staminudia of ditto 
c r Margins ot leaves of ditto 


II — Catalogue of the Species of Fungi obtained in the North 
of helandy by John Ti-mpieton, Esq, of Cranmorc, 
Belfast By Thomas Taylor, MD,MRIA,FLS 

Dunkerron, Keninui c^l^th March 1839 
The following Catalogue of Fungi collected %g;^he late Mr 
'*^hn Templeton in the vicinity of ^Belfast, is diaiWr^ 
drawings and specimens left by him, and which Mrs Templeton 
placed iij my hands, with a desire that I should carefully 
astertain the species and their iqpdern names with a Yiew to 
* 1 or these references I am indebted fb Mr C C Babingtoii 

2 
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publication I have besto\^ ed upon them my best attention , 
and yet the list is deficient by a few of the dra^\ mgs whose 
counterparts I have not jet met with in nature, and by a very 
few of the specimens from whose imperfect state no satisfac- 
tory conclusions could be drawn Still I cannot but admire 


the industry and talents of one who, at least equally successful 
in all the other departments of zcology and of botany, dis- 
played so intimate a knowledge of plants difficult of in\esti- 
g&tion, at least before thv. teimination of the last century, 
when the greatci part of his collection was ahead^ made 

Tiios Taylor 


5 Boi rrijs, Ditt 


1 Acvkicus, Linn 

Aaginatiis, Batsch 
inusoaLius, L 
chpeolanus, Bull 
enstatus, Bolt 
eburiiLus, Bull 
riitilans, Schfpff 
multiformii) Srhmff 
peisonatiis Fr 
alutactub, Pet > 
onicticus, JSchcBjf 
ciliciuidcb, Fr 
zonarius, )\%th 
giganteuSf 
nebulans, Batsch 
pratensis Pera 
puniceus, Fr 
coLcmcub, U ulf 
laridtus IScoj) 
]veliantlui»us, Ir 
but\iacciis, Bull 
eoiTiprcbbus, Smo 
confluens, Pera 
Cla\us, Bull 
Rotula iicop 
androsac cus, L 
cauhcinalis, Bull 
galericulatus, Scop 
•purus, Pera 
corticola, BuU 
stellatus Fr 
umbclliferus, L 
fragrans, Sow 
flabelliformis, Bolt 
applicatus, Balach A 
fertilis Pera ( 

pascuiis, Pera 



bulbous, Sow 
ecauru^, Frf 
aureus, Bull 
squairdsilb, Mull 
mutabilis, Sehoeff 


collinitus &}w 
fabtibihs, Pera 
(Invidus Sc/itrff 
scabei, Mull 
gtoph\llus hull 
teiiei Sc/icpg 
involutiis Bat^ch 
vaiiabiUb, Per't 
pcorgii, llilh 
caupcstns, 1 
bemiglohatiis, Batach 
fasnculans lluda 
seniio^aiiis Sou 
Boltoni, Pern 
dissemiuatus, Pera 
atramentarius, Bull 
micaceiib, BuU 
cinnaniomeus L 
personatus, Ft 
tiagiJib, Batsih 
dilutus, Pefa 
tohjirens, Per^ 
cvathjfonnis Bull 

1 halj bcus, Pet a 
Bulliirdii, hmp 

2 CA\THA1lI-LLUS,i^</ara# 

cibanus, Fr 
lobatus Pera 
laeMs Ir 

3 Merulius, Hal 

conum, Grev 
lachrvinaiis, lFul/‘ ^ 

r 

4 PoLi roRvs, Mtch 

leiitus, Berk 
squamosus, Huda 
peiennia^ L 
gigantcus, Pera 
\ersicolor, L 
pallescens, Fr 
radiatus, Sow 
medulla pSnis, Jaeq 
femill^osui Sehrad 


lutciis, L 
bovinub, L 
piperatus Bull 
snbtomciitosus, L 
ediilis, Hull 

6 FisiuiiNA, Bull 
hepatira, Tl^’ilh 

7 Hydvum, Ltnn 
repandum, L 

8 Thblepiiora, Ehrh 

epidermea, Pera 
ccerulea, Schiad 
aurantiaca, 607 ^ 
calcca, Pers 
purpurea, Pers 
rubiginosa, Sehrad 
I 111 suta, Tl did 
laciniata Pera 

9 Glavaria, fatll 

coralloidcb, L 
rugosa. Bull 
pistillans, Lf 
veriniculans Sou 
tuberosa. Sow 
cornea, Batach 
insequalis, MuU 
pratLiisis, Pera 

10 Gkoglossum, Pera 
glabrum, Pera 

11 Mitbula, Fr 
paludosa, Fr 

12 Typhttla, Fr 
er>tliropu8, Fa^ 

13 PiSTILLABlAf /V* 
l^bcrula, Berk 
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Templet^ 




14 Hei VELLA, Linn 
lacunosa, Afz 

15 Lfoiia, HiU^ 
lubnca, Scop 

16 Peziza, BtU 
vesiculosa Bull 
hiimosa, iV 
cocciiicd, Jacq 
bruiinca, Alb Sf Schw 
scutelUta, L 
steicorca Pers 
\irginea, Batsch 
calycina, Schum 
inflpxa, Bolt 
Calyculus, Sow 
citrina, Hedw 
Icnticularis, Bull 
cmerea Batsch 
acicularis, Bull 
aurantia, Ppri 
aquatica, DeCand 
cochleata Bull 
Ivcoperdioidcs, DeCand 
nnea, Hedu fil 
vdlosa, Pers 
papilJata, Pers 

1 7 Buloabia, Fr 
sarcoidcs, Jacq 

18 Tremella, Dili 
mcseTitcrua, Retz 
albida, Smith 
sarcoidcs B ith 
difformib, With 

19 Dacr\myces, fiees 
stillatus, Nees 

20 ScLEROTiuM, lode 
complanatum, lode 
durum, Pers 

21 Nidularia, BuU 
Crucibulum, Pers 

22 Spu grobolus, Tode 
stellatus, Tode 

23 PiLOBOLus, Tode 
crystallnius, Fade 

24 Sphasria, HaU 
xnilitaris, L 
Hypoxylon, L 
Larpoplula, Pers 
fragiform||3, Pers 
fusca, Pers 
stigma, Hoffm 


disciformis, Hoffm 
fla\o Virens, Hoffm 
coccmea, Pers 
aurauUa, Pers 
byssiseda, Tode 
inonfonnis, Tode 
Pulvjs pyrius, Pers 
occllata Fr • 

Tdiff* Pers 
Gnomon, Tode 
punctiiormis, Pers 
A gopodii, Pers 
\ acuiui, Sow 
Taxi, Sow 
riinosa Sow 
llicis, Schlttch 
lancdorinis Fi 
spcrmoides, Hoffm 
acuta, Iloffm 
serpens, Pers 

2o Dothidpa, Fr 

tvphiiia, Per? 

Geranu, Fr 

26 Rhytisma, Fr 

^.cennum, Pers • 

27 Phacidium, Fr 
corouatum, /r 

28 111 STFRiuM, Tode 

pulicarc, Pets 
I'laxmi, Peis 
conigcnum, Mong et N 
Rubi d^eis 
Piridstn, Schrad 
Juiiipen, Greff 

29 Bovista, Dill 
nigrcsccns, Pers 

30 I YCOPFRDON, Toum 
caclatuni, BuU 

31 Fi APHOMYcrs, 
giauulatus , et Schw 

32 i^THALiUM, Link 
septicum, L 

33 bpuMARiA, Pers 
(dba, BuU 

34 Didymium, Schrad 
physaroides, Pers 

35 Physarum, Pers 
sinuosum, BuU 

36 Craterium, Trent^oM 
mmutum, Leers 


37 Stfmonitxs, Gkd 
fusca, Roth ^ 

ovata, Pers 
tvphina, Pers 

38 Dictydium, Schrad 
umbilicatum 

39 Arcyria, HtU 
incarnata Pers 
nutans Bull 

40 Iricuia, Hall 

chrysosperma, DeCand 
\aria, Pers • 

41 PERlCHiGNA, Fr 
populina, Fr 

42 Licea, Schrad 
cvliiidnca, Fr 
fraganformis, Nees 

43 Onycena, Pers 
equina, Pers 

41 SriLBUM, Tode. 
\ulgare, lode 
bicolor, Pers 

45 Mucor, Mtch 
eaninus Pers 
Mucedo, L 

46 Lurotium, Link 
Hcrbariorum, Lk 

47 CLADO«»PORlUM,Lin^ 
Herbarum, LK 

48 Dlmatium, Peis 
ciliarc, Pers 

49 Asf f rcillus, Mich 
{^Idiitiis, LK 

50 StACHYI IDIUM, 
ditfusum, Fr 

51 Clratium, AUi et S 
h>dnoides, Alb et S • 

52 Botrytis, Mtch 
vera, Fr 

53 Montlia, Hill 
^pemosa, Pers 
' 54 Fusarium, Lk 
trelir>;^^lIoide8, Grev 

55 ^MecTma, Fr 
bulbosum, Fr 
mucrouatum, Fr • 

, 56 PopfsDMX, Lk 

Junipen Sabmee, Pr 
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f ^ PucciNiA, Pers 
Grantinis, Pers 
Epilobii, DeCand 

58 iEciDiUM, Pers 
Grobsiilaria^, DeCand 


59 Himantia, Pers 
Candida, Pers 

00 Uredo, Pers 
Segetnm, Pers 
Canes, DeCand 
liabiatanim, DeCand 


Sencciotiis, Schlech^ 
Violarum, Dei and 
iluborum, DeCand 
Lcguminosarum, Lk 
Candida, Pers 
I ini DeCand 
Rubigo, DeCand 


III — Additions to the Fauna of Ireland By W Thomi*son, 
^Esq , V Pres of the Natural History Society of Belfast 

Mammalia 

Deipiiinus MELAs irull This species is stated by Robert Bill 
Esq of Dubhn to be occasionally driven asliorc in large herds on 
the southern coast of Ireland cflid to be of frequent occurrence in 
the month of June it Youghal Here a herd of seventy five came 
ashore a few years ago of which the a\cr ige si/c was from 11 to 18 
feet hut one individual had attained to 22 feet in length When 
\isitmg the South Islands of Arran (off the coast of Clare) in June 
1 834, accomjianied by Mr Ball, a portion of the skeleton of a D 
melas w is found b) us on the beach On this gentleman revisiting 
the same islands in the following summer, he saw the remains of a 
herd of these animals lying where they had perished the inhabit- 
ants speak of them as common 


Aves 

SoMATERiA sPECTABiLis Lea6h King-Elder A female speci- 
men of this rare British bird w is shot m Kingstown harbour near 
Dublin about the 1st of Oct 1837 and a few hours afterwards came 
into the possession of Mr K Ball When first seen it was accom- 
panied by two others 

Lfstkis Riciiardsonii, bwains Richardson s Skua An adult 
•Lestrts shot at Malahide, county of Dublin, m feep^’ember 1837, and 
in the collection of Dr Farren of Feltnm, exhibits characters much 
in unison with what are considered to be two species, the Lest 
JUchm dsonti, and the Stercorartus cepphus Leach, (Fauna Bor -Amer 
\ol 11 p 432 ) a^i^eing with the latter in dimensions, and with the 
former in coloun)^ At the same time it in size approaches the 
L Richmd^iivirk^ described by Jenyns (Man Brit Vert Anim p 
28F2 ) as nearly as his does tlie original description in the * Fauna 
Bor -Amer ' (vol ii p 433) The following table contains the com- 
parative ifieasurements — * 
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mLesi Richard snmi 


L Rtchardsoniiy Siercorartus cepphus^ Irish 

Swainson 



Jenyns 

Leach 

specinieu^ 


in 

lin 

in lin 

in lin 

Jin 

Length, total 

22 

8 

21 0 

19 0 

19 9 

( \< luding ren \ 

trdl tail feathers *J 

19 

6 

18 0 

16 0 

16 9 

of wing 

13 

6 

n 0 

13 0 

12 6 

of bill above 

1 

1 

1 2^ « 

1 2 

1 3* 

of bill to rictus 

1 

10 

1 

2 0 

1 10 

of tar&iis 

1 

10 

1 9 

% 

1 8 

1 9 

of iniddle toe 1 

and nail J 

1 

H 

1 8J 

0 0 

1 

Two longest tdil 

feathers very much acuminated the others *in 

creising graduilly 

in 

length from sides to 

ccntie those 

next in 


Itiigtli to the two cLiitial ones exceeding the outer feathers b} one 
inch breadth of bill at base 6 lines 

Top of head, back upper surface of wings and tail blackish brown, 
varying m some places to blickish entire under surface likewise 
dark coloured, except the tail feathers which show a little white 
bcneith patch from the eye downwards pale straw colour Ihis 
colounng in accordance with that of the L Richardsonu of Fauna 
B A Mr Jenyiis remarks that the «pecics is subject to consider- 
able van ition of colour in the adult state —his description of its 
plumage accords tolerably well with that of S cepphus 

I ‘should have set down the Irish Lcstns simply as a small indi- 
vidual of L Richmdwnii had not its general accordance with S cep* 
j)huis at the same time suggested whether it might not as well be 
considered this bird and coflsequcntly whether these terms apply to 
two ieall> distinct species An examination of specimens would at 
once decide the question! 

Anseii ferus Steph Wild Goase In the collection of R Ball 
Esq there is a specimen of this goose purchased by him in Dublin 
market early in the winter of 1 837 and which w as stated to have been 
shot m this country two others of this species were exposed for sale 
at the same time fudging from its small size the specimen is a fe- 
male it displays the blackish markings disposed irregularly over 
the lower pait of the breast and the belly which Temminck consi- 
ders indicative ol very old individuals of both 80 X 6 *^ (Man d Orn 
1 Eur t 2 p 819 ) These markings have generally been unnoticed 

* Following the curve , the others may have been measured in a straight 
line ^ 

t Since the above was written the 4th*part of iemminck*^ ‘ Manuel' has 
been published, and here S cepphus appears as a synonym of L parasiticus 
(p 502 ) Ihc description of S cepphus would indeed seem about Equally 
applicable to a small L Richardsonu or a large L parasUicus * 
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in the descnptions of the species Tins is the first Irish specmfien of 
the fc’uc Wild Goose or Grey Lag, that I have seen the Bean Goose 
being in this country, as in England and Scotland, the common spe- 
cies and with the White-fronted, to be seen in bui markets ca cry 
winter Anser ferns is the scientific appeltation bestowed on the 
wild-goose noticed in some of our county histones, but as it there 
appears to the exclusion of tlie two more common species just named 
and has not a place in Mr 1 empleton s c italogue of Irish Birds 1 
introduce it here At the same time there is little doubt that the 
tnle A ferns is the species alluded to in Rutty s ‘ Natural History of 
Dublin’ as the “laigcr sort which stays and breeds here, particu- 
larly in the bog of Allen vol i p 333 , similar allusions to it ap- 
pear in one or two other county histones 

Mr Jenyns considers it ' highly improb iblc ’ that the domestic 
goose has been derived fiom this species (Manual, p 222 ) After 
a careful comparison of the individual under considci ition with the 
domestic species, I cannot perceive any diftcrence except in the su- 
perior size of the latter, ^the result I presume of domestication Ihe 
form of the bill in the A ferns is quite identical w ith that of the 
tame goose, ind at once distinguishes it from A segetum ind A aU 
hifi ons 

Reptili \ 

Chelonia Caou\na bchweigger Tes^udo caictta Linn 
Loggerhead Turtle Shaw, Gen Zool vol iii p 85 pi 23 
lo the kindness ot H H Dombrain, Mq of Dublin, I owe the op- 
portunity of examining a tuitlc of this species hitherto unnoticed on 
the British shoies, which was obtained on tlie coa^t of Donegal in 
May 1838, and soon afterwaids came into his possession Ihe spe- 
cimen, about a foot in length, was taken by a man engaged m col- 
lecting sea weed for roanuie and who finding the hook at the end of 
the long pole used for “ hauling in the rack,” had caught m some 
thing, carefully drew it towards him, when the captive pro\ ed to be 
a living turtle whose eye the hook had entered Mr R Ball in- 
forms me that a turtle of this species m his collection w as taken dli\ e 
in the sea near Youghal, but he has been inclined to regard it merely 

• loUinus Glareola^ Temm Mr It Ball has described to me a species 
of which he saw foi several }cais about the month ol June fre- 

quenting a stream in Gltnbower M ood near 1 oiighal, and belieicd to be 
th]| bud *• • 

In the late Mr lempleloji's MS a sandpjpoi considered to be ot this 
Bpecie^is noticed as having been seen in the neiglibourhood of Belfast, but 
as m the pluvious nistajice in trims which do not warrant its inftoduction 
to the Faipia with ccitemtv ^ 
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as an individual washed off the deck of a vessel, or one that had ^ 
escaped from the cord which was intended to secure it when (as is a 
common custom on board ship) it may ha\ c been committed to the 
sea for the benefit of a swim However, as both the specimens which 
have been procured on the Irish coast are of the same species, and 
one which according to Duincril and Bibron is very common in the 
Mediterranean, and of occasional occurrence in the Atlantic Ocean 
they may by the natural influence of winds anct waves have been ear- 
ned to our shores Ihis remark would from the circumstance of its 
frequenting the same seas likewise apply to the much rarer specie^, 
the Leathery 1 urtle, Sphargis coriacea, which has been taken on the 
English coast Ihe Hawks-bill Turtle Cheloma imbricata, now in- 
cluded in the Bntish Fauna may more probably than the other two 
species, have been washed off the decks of vessels or outlived their 
wreck, its native abode being so far remote from the British seas as 
the West Indies and the Indian Ocein* 

PiSCE** 

« 

Scomber 1 htnnus, Linn Tunny Dr Jacob (Professor of Ana- 
tomy in the Ro}al College of Surgeons) of Dublin informs me that 
during the herring season about twelve years ago he purchased a 
specimen of this fish about 2 feet in length (and evidently a recent 
capture,) from a hsheiman who supplied him with the rare «^pecies he 
procuied and whose ordinary fishing- ground was olF Dublin Bay, 
within forty miles of the metrbpolis 

Gobius UNiruNCTATU«» Parnell . One spotted Goby * Wern 
Mem * vol vii ji 83, pi 29 I have obtained this on the north-east 
coast of Ireland , and in Mr R BalTs collection there is a specimen, 

3 inches in length, which was procured at Glcndore (county Cork) 
by Mr Geo J Allman Although well marked individuals of G 
umpunctatus may appear specifically different from G gractlts and 
G minutus, yet from having remarked some specimens intermediate 
in character between the two first mentioned, I am led to doubt 
whether in these day^ of refinement the old Gobius minutus has not 
been multiplied into too many •species 

Cycloi lEBus coRONAWs, Couch Corouatcd Lump fish Cornish 
Fauna,' p 47 ‘ Annals Nat Hist ' vol ii p 382 Of this fish, 

considered by Mr Couch distinct from the C lumpus, I procured 
two specimens, rather exceeding 10 Imes in length, by*clredging m 

* All the localities noted by Dumeril and Bibron, except Ilavannfi, are 
within, or bordering on the Indian Ocean — Erp^tolcjgie Gen^rafc, tome n 
P j51 
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Strangford lough on the 1st of Oct the particular date » men- 
tioned in reference to the question whether the C coronatus may no 
be the young of C lumpus Without offering any opinion on this 
point, it seems to me proper to notice the capture of this minute fish 
elsewhere than on the coast of Cornwall where one individual only 
h IS been observed 

Mollusca* 

" Nautilus calcar\, Mont Miltown Malbaj (co Clare) in sand *' 
W H Harve}'^ Esq 

“ lavigutulus, Mont Ditto ' Ditto 

* Vcrmiculum intortum Mont On a sponge from Strangford ' 
Templeton s MS 

' Lagenula (Flem ) striata Mont Among sand at the Whitchouse 
Point [Belfast bay], Oct JSIO * lemp MS 

** gJohosa^ Mont Among Conferva pennata Belfast Bay * 

1 emp MS 

‘ loivis, Walk M Malbay, rare — in sand W H 

Harvey 

Orthocera glah a Flem Ditto Ditto 

■ traclua Flem Ditto Ditto 

Miliola ovata Crouch, Illust Lamarck, p 40 pi 20 f 11 Corn 
mon on the north east, and south coast 
*' Lohgo medial Specimens occasionally received from Dublin har- 
bour, Strangford lough, and other inlets lemp MS 
*' Octopus vulgaris, Lam Not uncommon ' Temp MS 
Anon ater var rvfus, var marginaius Common lemp MS 

♦ These having been mostly communicated to me (in m the order 

and under the names ni which they appear m Fleming's 'British Animals,' are 
chicfi> so arranged, and thus some gciitid, &c on which new light has been 
thrown, still appear under their old appellations The multiplication of ha- 
bitats has not been thought of in an article like the present, in which I am 
particular only about noting the place (in so far as I am informed) where 
, the species occurred to those who in tins country first studied and deter- 
mined them 

Notices of Irish mollusca are so widely scattered, that I may, after having 
taken considerable care, still he in error respecting the introduction of some 
species as additions " to the Fauna 
f Spirula australis^ published many yeaM ago as found by Mr O Kelly 
on the coast of Ker^, is mentioned m the late Mr Templeton’s MS as 
havingbeen obtained near Whitehouse, Belfast Biy , and at Portrush near 
the Giants Causeway, by Mrs Clewlow Mr R Bill has procured linear 
Youghal, as Hfr W H Har\e} pnee did on the coast of Clare 
• X This 18 indicated as Irish m the abstract of a paper by Mr R Ball just 
publidied in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy with this expla- 
nation ihe^species is here retained in consequence of the late Temple 
ton s note on it * 
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' Anom hortensis Fer Common at Cranmore [Belfast] " Temp 
MS Coloured drawings of the var of this species named* ^ 
circumscnptus by Dr Johnston were made by Mr Templeton 
m 1808 

** Limax agrestis, Gmel Common *' Temp MS 

varicgatus,Tvc (Hist deMoll p 71* pi 5 f 1 — 6 ) Youghal 

in Mr Ball s collection 

Helix concinna Jeff Commoh in Ireland, especially in the north 
kiucctnea gracilis t Alder Widely diffused in Ireland Mr Alder I 
believe now rather conbidera this to be a variety of <8 amphibia 
Limneus lacustris Gulnaria lacustris Leach Found in Lough Neagh 
and lakes generally 

lottia} pulthella, QxhQ^ Malac Monensis, p 35 ‘Mag Nat 
Hist ’ viii p 591 f 61 In Mr Hyndrnan s collection (Belfast) 
are a few small specimens of this shell — the first obtained on 
the shore of Belfast Bay by Mrs M Gee, the others found by 
Mr II adhering to oysters in Belfast market in 1831 
Patella Forbesii Smith ' Wern Mem ' vol viii p 107 pi 2 One 
of this species was found by Miss M Ball several years ago m 
company with Orhtcula Norvegica, Lam on a stone dredged in 
very deep water at Youghal 

? ancyhides, Forbes MS Obtained by Mr Hyndrnan many 

years ago on oysters from btrangford lough Length 3 lines, 
breadth 2| height Ihc great resemblance this shell bears 
to the Ancylus fluviatilis is not confined to external appearance, 
but internally it exhibits the same blueish cast 
‘ Dent ahum striatulum Found in sand near Cove " Mr John 
Humphreys Portmarnock, Mi Warren 
“ Chiton ruber, Linn Among oysters from Killinchy, Down " 
Temp MS Found by Mr Hyndrnan and myself in different 
localities on the north-east coast 

albus, Mont As l^st 

fuscatus. Brown Ditto 

Aplysia deptlans, Linn Youghal and Dublin, R Ball, Esq M Mal- 
ba> , W H Harvey, Esq Obtained by dredging m Belfast and 
Strangford loughs by Mr Hyndrnan and m^gself 

punctata, Cuv Dublin ” R Ball, Esq 

‘ Bulla catena, Mont M Malbay, rare A beautiful little species 
about a line in length marked with elegant chain-ilke bands 
W H Harvey, Esq 

striata. Brown, lUust pi 38 f 41, 42 Bangor, co Down 

Mr Hyndrnan 
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Littorina saxatihs, Be-in, Mb Northern and eastern coasts common 
Eulvma Donovani^ Forbes Mai Mon ' p 15 Youghal and Dublin 
R Ball Lsq Dredged off Dundrum, co Down, by Air Hynd 
man and my«elf * 

Joffreysu Dublin coast, Mr Ball and Mr Warren 

hilineata, leff A Eulima so named by All Jeffreys is in the 

collection of Mi Warren who found it at Portmarnock 
Rtssoa striatula Tui bo months 1 tirton M Malb ly, rare W 
H Harvey Esq 

alba^wdcc Broun Youghal Miss AI Ball 

Odostomm nmdcntata Idem Youghal, R Ball, Esq , M Malbay, 
not 1 are, W H Har\ey Esq 

Natica Alderi Forbes, Mai Mon p 31 Of frequent occurrence 
in north, cast, and south of Ireland, and h therto passing under 
the n ime of N tanrena 

Margtnella voluta M Malbay rare, W H Harvey Macgilligan 
(co L Derrv) and Belfast Baj , G C Hyndman bo nth Islands 
of Arran R B dl 

Auricula bidentata, her Youghal ind Portmarnock R Ball 
Buccinum oium [Purt Zool Journ ' vol ii p 366 pi 13 f 9 ] 
Found in the intestines of a Red Gurnard brought to Cork 
market * Mr John Humphreys 

Ctrtihium tubercularis (^Murew tubercalaris, Alont ) M Alalbay, 
common W H Har\ey Esq 

Coithium Pcnnantii, mihi lurbo tUberculata Penn 'Brit Zool* 
\ol IV p 129 pi 82 f 111 Tercbra fuhcata, Flem Brit 
Anim * Cerithium fuscatum. Blown Illust ( onch p 9 pi 5 
f 67 Of this shell there is a specimen fiom Youghal in Miss 
M Ball's collection agreeing with the descriptions of hleming 
and Brown, but only tolerably represented in the above quoted 
figures Mr E Forbes h iving informed me that the Turbo tu- 
berculata of Linn is a different feheU, ind that the Cerithiurn to 
which Costa applied the name of C fuscatum is likewise distinct 
1 have considered it necessary to bestow a new name on the 
present species 

' Fusus gyrinus ^Clarc and Youghal * R Ball, Esq 
Lamdlaria tentaculata Mont Linn Irans xi 186 pi 12 f 5, 6 
Johnston, ‘ Mag Nat Hist * ix 229 f 25 In January 1835 
two smtill individuals, about 4 lints in length, of this rare species 
•were dredged in btrangford lough by Mr Hyndman and myself 
“ Pecten^glaher 5®und in the intestines of a HaddocL bought in 
C^rk market * Air Joliu Humphicvs 
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AnonHa punctata Youghal R Ball, Esq 

Hijalea tre<tpinosa GrifF Cuvier Moll pi 3 f 7 ” An individtial 
of this species and the first Ptei opode I believe that has occurred 
on the British shores \v as found by Mr Tl Ball on the coast near 
Youghil some years aijo At the sime time Spinila: and /an- 
thifiic oc curred, but none of them in a In mg state 
" Area fusca Coast of Galway ' R Ball, Esq , who considers its 
rink i species doubtlul* 

Nucula teuuis Found at Portmarnock by T W Warren, Esq 

mil la Sowerby C oast of Dublin * 

Pinna fragihs ^ lurt Bivalve*^ The three first named noted by 

papyrareaA Mr John Humphreys as found at Cove the two 

pectinata f first and P muricata by Mr R Ball as obtained 

murit atilt J from the same locality As species they are 

looked upon with much doubt 

Caidium nodosum"^ Mont North and ea^^t coasts This shell is 
noticed by Mr femith as fourd m the newer pliocene deposits 
m Irelvnd * Wern Mem vol viii parti 
Anodon intumcdius Lam I have found this in the rejectamenta of 
the rn er Lag in near Belfast 

cellen^is Pteif River Shuinou and Grand Canal The An 

anatijiuh and An cygneus have been recorded as Irish Although 
enumeiating these I am not disposed to take the views of au- 
thors v\ ho make so many species in this genus 

* Amphidesma distoitum Youghal ’ R Ball, Esq 

* Donax complanata Bantry B vy , rare Mr J Humphreys 

* Tellinn snmhs Dublin ' R Ball 

hmiaculata Bantry ” R Ball This species is given 

doubtfully as Irish in Mr O Kelly s catalogue 
Telltmya ovata Brown s ‘ Illust Brit Conch 'pi 14 f 20, 21 Spe- 
cimens of this shell from the southern coast are m Mr Hynd- 
man's cabinet 

Myrtea ^nnifera, furt Bantry Bay Miss M Ball Marked with 
doubt by Mr O’Kclly as a Portmarnock shell It has been in- 
dicated as an Irish species by Mr Jeffreys when noticing the 
mollusca he obtained at Oban in Argyleshw he remarks that 

* Miftihis eduhs, I urn The variety? M Williamson, *Mag 

Nat Hist ' vn has been found at komghal by Miss M Blill The vaj 
M incurvatiis monopolizes, almost to the exclusion of the other forms of this 
species, the shores ot Iielind that are exposed to the swell of the ocean 

Venus virgineat Linn The var V Sarmensts^ Turt« dredged orf the Dub- 
lin coast by Dr Lloj d of Malahide , , 
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the mdniduals here procured were "only half the size*of the 
Irifeh specimens ' feowerby s * Malac and Conch Mag ' No 2 
p 43 

‘ Cyprtna minima M Malbay, rare ” W H llarvcy Bantry Bay 
Mr J Humphreys 

Fisidium ohtusale, Ffcif Tenyns I have collected m a few locdli- 
ties in the north-east of Ireland 

cinercum, Alder As last La*Bergene, Queen county Rev 

B I Clarke 

^ Teredo bipennata From the mast of a vessel cast ashore at Youghal ** 
R Ball M Malbay, W H Ilai'vev 
‘ Xylophaga dorsalis In rotten wood at Rmgsend, Dublin " W H 
Har\ cy * 

Moniacuta purpurea My a purpurea, Mont Abundant on the north- 
east coast It was this species and not Kelha rub) a that was 
found in the stomach of mullet as noticed in ' Annals Nat Hist 
vol 1 p 354 K rubra also occurs on the Irish shores 
Pandora obtu^a Leach Lam Penn * Brit Zool \ol iv pi C4 
(three lowest figures) ed 1777 same work, ed 1812 Solen 
pinna \ol iv p 175 pi 67 f 3 Dredged off Carnckfergus 
feept 1835, Mr Hj ndman , subsequently by Mr H and myself 
in Strangford lough 

[To be continued ] 


IV — Nonnvllorum Ccrambyciium navoi uniy Novmn Hollandtam 
it Insulam Van Diemen habitaniium charactcres By Ed- 
ward Ndwman, F L S , &c t 

Genus ScELEOfANTHA Newman 

Pnom facies prothora^. utnnqiic spina rccurva 1 iterali armatus , 
* pone spinam cxca\T.tionc ‘^cmicirculari mcisus, postire bisinuatus 
tibiae sulcatae carimt-e, extus spmosse 


* Pholas papyraceds, Solander Fuit But Riv Mr Harvey has shown 
me a spec iinen which he found in 1S26 in a fishing boat in Dublin Bay , but 
OB lorbay boats occasionally visit this place, and in one of them it may pos- 
sibly have occuned, the species cannot be announced as Irish 

f At the p^ticular request of Mr Davis, now settled at Adelaide, m South 
Australia, I have written charactcis for some of the fine Coleoptera which 
he hdc sent to this couiitrv that poition of the list containing the Longi- 
corns being ready, I liave added a few more desciiptions from specimens in 
the collcLtion of Mt "Children, to which lie lias most obligingly allowed 
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Sp 1 Sfglahricolhs Piceus, prothorax glaberrinuis elytra profunde puncta, 
punclis liumeralibus larioribiis, discoidalibus majorjbus, apicabbus crc 
brionbus Corp long 1 5 unc , lat 66 unt 
bxcnip unic in Miis D Cbildien 
Habitat Insula Van Ditmcn 
Sp 2 *S j)iloi>icolU\ , 

Pnonus pilosicolbs, Hope, Trans Lnl Soc tom i p 16 
Pxcmp iinu in Mus Sol Lnt 
“ Habitat Nova Hollandia apud Swan River 

Genus Toxiutfs, Newman • 

Mallodoni^ fert t icits prothorax ntrinque vpmis rccurvi‘» lateralibus 
aculissimis arinatus , spina antica ad marginem anticum sita, 
valdc cireuata spina 2*^® mediana minus arcuat i tibiie inermes 
Sp 1 I arernUus 

Prionus aicuaUis, Sy\i Lieu tom ii p 2^)9 

Fxcinp In Mus But, &c 
Habitat Insula V an Diemen 

Genus Mai i odon Serville 

Sp M Uiginosum Pucum piotborax parallolipipedus, rnargimlms litc- 
ralibus LKiiatis, ai gulis posticis acutis, disco mmiitissimc piinctu, ob- 
SLuro, spatiis 2 glabris fere trigonis cxceptis el}tri lugosa abdominis 
segmenta stigmate magno utnnquc imprcssa Corp long 1 5 une , 
Idt 6 uno 

Lxemp lime in Mus D Children 
Habitat Nova llollaiidia 

Genus Dorx, Newman 

Dorct facicfa cijiut porrectum medio longitudinalitcr sulcatum, 
mandibulac 'lalido?, extus et mtus arcuata* apicc bidentatse intui 
inermes labi- ct maxip d])i elongati, longitudine fere aequales, arti- 
culo ipicali incrasfccito , antennje corporis dimidio longiores, 1 1 ar- 
ticulatae articulus 2'*'^ brevissimus cctcn subdequales compress c 
ociilos baud attmgentes, prothorax longitudine paullo latior 
margo uiticus postieo latior , margines latcrales paullo smualse , 
elytra lincaria, prothorace paullo angustiora disco con\cxo, apite 
rotundata tibia angulares, pcdctentim incrassata? apice 'ipinis 2 
acutis halteribus 2 obtiisis ^irmatie tarsi man\fcsto 5-articulati 
articulus 4"® brevis at satis notabihs 


me free access and from some others in the British Museum Ihest hasty* 
notes will, I trust, not merely serve to secure me priority in nomenclature, 
but will, on account of the extreme singularity of some of the forms described, 
afford considerable interest to our scientific entomologists 
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Sp Dorx pentamera Nigra el}tris punctis, spina npicali suturah brevis- 
siina aimatis pedes picei Corp long 1 4 unc , lat 5 unc 
Lxemp unic in Mus D Children 
Habitat Nova riolHndn 

(icnus PiTHANOTES Ncumau 

r 

Pnom fdcies Caput porrectum mandibulTe valid as cxtus arena tap 
mtus deiitibus duobus mmutis armatis, apice acutissimse labi- el 
maxipdlpi breves aiticulo apirali cylindrico antennae corporis di- 

^ midio longiorcs 1 1 T.rticulatae articulus 2"“ brevis 3"* 4“*" cum 5® 
longitndine aequans prothorax brevis angulis rcctangulis utiin- 
que spina acuta mediana laterali armatus tibiae fere priecedenUs 

Sp Pith fahti^ Niger prothorax tuberibus nonnullis, quarum 4 seriem 
transvcrs'im constituuntj aimatus elytra ad humcros veirucosa, apici 
bus lotundatis, spina milla suturalt* armata (Coip long 1 25 unc , lat 
55 uuc 

Exemp unic in Mus I) Children 
Habitat Nova llollaiidia 

Genus Brachytuia Neuman 

Caput in prothorace receptum oculi fere remformes mandibulae et 
palpi brevissima antennae dimidio corporis longiorcs, 1 1 articulatae , 
articulus P“ latitudme duplo longior curvatus 2"® 3^*® et 4"® bre^^ 
vissimi caeten longitudine subaequales vix elongati prothorax 
cdpitc Ktior, subglobosus, angulis posticis late excdvatus scu- 
tellum elongatum apice rotundatum elytra pro^-liorace latiora 
fere p iralkld, dorso complanata, apicc rotundata inermia pedes 
breves ftmoribus pedetcntim tumcntibus 

Sp B gulosa Fusca , facie, gula, capitis parte postica, prostemi paite 
antica cioccio el^trorum inargo costalis, macula mediana albida sig- 
natus caput rugONt. piinctatiun prothoinx ru^o'^us punctis inagnis 
conHuentibus inipro-iSiis ibtri l-ciriinti, utrinsque c ii inse duse di- 
stinct'c fere ad apiceni desinicnrn, 3”*^ subsutiualis ludibtincta longe 
ante apicein dcsinens Coip long 7 unc , lat 175 unc 
Exemp 1 m Mus But ex dono Rev Augiisti Beaufort 
Habitat. Insulu \ m Diemen 

Genus Necydilis, Linnesus 

Caput exsertum antennarum articulus 4"® sequentibus manifesto 
brevior *iemora apice pedetentim tumida, metatarsi manifesto di- 
latati 

e 

Sp N aiuricomus Niger , capite croceo, an tennis ocuhsque nigris , pro- 
thorax nigemmus, opacus ^lytra semipellucida, pallida, apicibus m- 
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f^iio-yitibus pectus ct 'ibdomcn miL'i \ebtili (Corp Ions; 

t line , Ht 07 ) line ) 

F\einp 1 in Miis 13 lurnei 

Ildhitit N()\d Hull yidid “F\emp nine propc Adelaide lectum tan- 
tiHii vhIi a II I3d\is 

Genus Hi-stiifsis Newman 

( aput pronunti in prothord.ee id oculos reconditiim antenn® ma't 
corpore longiores 12- irticulat corporc brei lores 11 arti 

cuHtae ipice paullo crassioics articnlus 4'**’ 5" et sequentibiis \ix 
brtMor piothonx \dlde coi}\L.\us cajiite manifesto latior mx Ion * 
gior Idtcnbus ineclio \ i\ productis cl} tra abbreviate, quadrat i cor 
pus obesum lanugino«iim pedes compre-si fc rnoribus \ix turnidi'' 
protaisi paullo dil itati meso ct metatarsi nuUomodo dilatati 

sp 1 n 0 11 icfjatwi 

Moloicbus \ 'iiiogaliis , Syst Pft'tt toin ii p *>75 
1 \emp in AIiis bnt Club 
Habitat No\ a Holl indi i 
Sp 2 JI fen tty in i u\ 

Moloichus feinii^inoiis, Mad on\ — Don^diual, I nnne dt I Oceanu ^ 
p 187 

Exeinp in Alua ] iit Club 
Ilab t it Nova Holl uidia 
^ J // cingulatub 

AfoloicliUb ciiigulutus, A//67y, iraiis Linn Sue \ol \ii p 170 
1 xemp in Mus Ent Club 
Habitat No\d llolldudia 

Sp 4 // bizonaluft Abdominis .^onul k. 2 , piotboiacis m n go antnus ttnne 
flavub, antcnn«e b i i graciles ffriugineBe , apicc ciassioits lubcse pedes 
fcringinci, fimoribus apice lugiis piofi^mora fcic tota nigra Cuip 
long 7 unc , lut 175 
> xemp 1 in Mus Soc Zool I on 
Habitat Nova Uollundia 

Genus Hei^iomanes, Newman 

Caput pronum vix exsertum, antennarum gracilium articulus4"" se 
quentibus hand manifesto brevior , elytra oblonga apice rotundata 
corpus gracile femora apice repente et manifesto tumida , tarsi 
mediocres simplices * 

Sp 1 /7 Sidus Iniscus , antennae corpore breviores prothorax elongatus 
medio longitudinabtcr imprcssus, utnnque pone medium dente biterali 
armatus elytra extus cun ata, fusca, tasciis albidis undulads duobus 
(Corp long 3 unc , lat 075 unc ) 

In Mus D Children et D Hope 
Habitat Nova Hollandia 

Anv Nat Hist Vol 5 No 28 JUfarch 1840 


c 
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1 

Genus Cailidium, Fahicim 

lahe^ Fuscum, nitiduin elytia puncta, ufcriusquc discus macul « 
magn i tcstacea signatus femora pallida, tumida tibisc tarsiquc siitu- 
ritiori Corp long 325 line , lat 1 line 
Fxeinp 2 m Miis D Turnci 

Habitat Nova Hollar di a “Fxemp 2, prope Adelaide lecta A 
Davis 

Genus Coitomma, Neuman 

Caput m prothoracc fere id oculos reconditum protlio- 

«■ race angustius oculiarcuiti medio ad antcnntirum basin profiindc 
emargmati fere dnisi antcnnii glabrne, mans valde, fcmince vi\ 
corporclongiorcs, ll-artipulatse artiruli e qu irto compre^'M elytra 
basi prothor icc latiora apice angu^^tiora rotundata mermi i femina 
baud ibdomen tegentia femora pcdetcntim tumuH inermia 
Sp 1 C virgaium Atrum fulgorejclialybeo niteiis an ten n *1111111 apicibus 
albulis caput libido dliiKatum , line's 2 verticis inter intennas desi 
mint, 2 later lies ociilos secant et in facieni adjnngiiutur piotliorax li- 
bido 4 lincatus, hue r lintis capitis continucp clytiorum 1 iniigo lutL-i 
m'lculam bas'ilem obliqii irn, alteram mediaiiam tiansvcis im, inult'isqiic 
rmnorcs irroiatas lorni'it mttafeinoiu macula medi im albidi signata 
(Corp long 8 line, lat 3 unc ) 

I xomp 2 in Mils D Cbildien 
Habitat Nova Hollandia 

Sp 2 C Uxtormm iestactiim, fulgorc clialybeo nitcns, hneis 2 cajiiti 
prothoiaci, elytiisque communibus albidis linne elytroiiim medio Ion 
gitudinaliter biante^ (Corp long 0 unc , lat 2 une ) 

Fxenip 1 111 Mils D Children 
Hibitit Nova Hollandia 

Genus IstiisroTFs, Neuman 

Caput pronup in prothorace ad ociilos icconditum oculi magiii 
bpheeroides, vix emaigiiiati , antennae prothorace duplo longiores, 
filiformcs, ll-articulat£c , articulus T*® tumidus, 2 minimus se- 
quentes gracilcs elongati prothorax absolute cylindraceus, capite 
quintuplo longior, ad marginem posticum pedes brevissimos ferens 
elytra Imeana, prothorace vix latiora at manifesto longiora, apicc 
rotundata inermia pedes simplices 
Sp f cghndraceulS Nigra, opaca inter oculos linea longitiidinalis vi\ cle- 
vata protliorax subtihssime punctus, sed ad marginem posticiiin sene 
transv ersali punctoxum profundorum impressus elytia profunde pnnct'i 
pedes^reviBsimi (Corp* long 525 unc , lat 05 unc ) 

JCxemp 1 in Mus D Turner 

Habfttat Nova Hollandia Fxeinp 1 prope Adelaide lect urn A U 
Divis 
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• Genu*? \^STROCFRA ^01 Vfll( 

\ vire^cem Fiihn, splpii(loie\irtsLenti 1 tta protlioi ax ct elytra piin cl-’ 
purictis plus niinus^ o confluentibus elj tra ‘J-lincata, lineis baud pionii- 
ncntibnSf ipice ?()tundatn (Coip long 1 2 line , Ht 3 unc ) 
r\emp 1 in Mns But D Hardwickc legato 
n ibilat ]So\a llollandia • 


Gcnu‘5 PiioiiAC \NTHA, Ncwmart 

flujiis generis species sub genere Stcnoco?u<f' celebcrrimi Gcof 
froyi collocdiit Af ilLccI> , Hope et Boisduvil autem Stenocor^^^ 
cum gciitrc ' Rhagium di'-tmcto C‘»t ‘synonymiis scihcct bj) 1 
btc bifascialus lllngium bifasciatum cortc cst itciumqiu 
Sp 2 btc IiKjuisitoi lllia Inquisitor «inc dubio Audinrt 
ServiJlt (iiisi sub nomine Malloron * inscc^orum Amencse Me 
ndionalib genus) species baud eolloc at Generis typus C erarnbyx 
seniipunctatu'' Donoiani Antennarum articub plus mimsic 
apice-1 spmobi piotliorav utnnquc medio l-sjnnosuc spina plus 
minub\c promiuens cl)^tra ipirc Iruncata plu-s minus\c bispiiiosa 
dc*«criptioiiem tusiorcm h lud rcquir it genus pt rcognitum Novam 
Flollandiam species omnes incol int 
Sp 1 P Sgnonyma 

Stcnocorns punclatiis Kiib^ ‘ li ins'ietions of tbc Linn rin Society, 
xii d71 “ \nttnnx brc\ioie«? rufo pict i articiib*^ '> mlnmtdiis, extus 
apice spina annatu<«, &c * 


Sp 2 P t) 

Sp 1 P quiminaj me cl 
Sp 4 P punctata 

Stcnocorus punctitus, Donoian, 

‘ 1 pitome of the Insects of New 
Holland 

Sp 5 P ohscura 

Stenoconis ob-»cuius, Donov in, Id 
Sp 6 P ^crntpunciata 

Stenoconis semipunctatus, Ohv 69, 

tab n fig 19 

Stenoconis semipunctatus, Fab 
Syst Eleu ii 30C 
Stenocorus sernipnnctatusj,^ Dono 
van, Epitome, &c 


Sp 7 P tutoisqntWj mod 
Sp 8 P luhnprs 
iStrnochoius rubiipos Boisdin il, 
‘ I aunt tie 1 Oceanic,' p d77 
Sp 9 P dorsalis 

Stenochoius dorsalis, Madcap, 
' Appendix to King s Vo^ igi, 
n, Vy\ 

Sp 10 P aherrans, med 
Sp 1 1 P ventraliSy ined 
Sp 12 P higuUata 

Sttnoconis biguttatus, Donovan 
■ ■ tessellatiis, Latredlc 

Sp 13 P senio, ined 

* • 


• I mas on my way to the printers, with the MS of these ■btos in m> ^ 
pocket, when accidental!} meeting Mr Westwood, I learned that the Rei 
F W Hope mas about to publish fignies and descriptions of several flew 
species of this genus I have therefoie withdrawn th^ desciiptiofls I had 
written, lest my new species should clash with Mr Hope's ^ 

c 2 
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Genus Didymocaniua Newmnn 

Caput ex«!crtum vix pronum , oculi magni, remformes, antennas 
fere amj>lectentes , antennae corpore manifesto longiores 11-articu- 
latae articulus paullo tumidus, 2“® minutissimus, 3"®, paullo 
longior, 5"® 3^^® \ el 4^® paullo longior, CTeten ad apicem praece 
dcntibus longiores ccfmpressi , prothor ix capite longior et angus- 
tior, lateribus spinis, 2®® armatis et inter spinas dcnte obtuso in- 
structis elytra prothoracc Htiora partlkla ipice rotundata mci- 
mia femora pedetentim a ix tumescentia 

Sp D obliqva Antpiin iium aritculi 1“" et 2"" nigu, 1 4"* et '5 liitei ipice 

nign, eaten fusci scutelliim albidiim elytia sonlide test'ieti fasciis 
binis abnormibm ingris C orp long 525 line , lat 175 unc 
Fxeinp 1 in Miis D Clnldren 
Habitat Nova Hollandia 

Genus Phltct^ivode's Newman 

Caput exsertum, mx pronum maxipalpi mandibulis \alac longiores 
antennae ll-articulatae, articulus 1“® paullo tumidus 2^^’ subglo- 
bosus , caeteri lorgitudinc fere aequ ties ultimo breviori protho- 
rax dorso 4-spinosus spmis 2 aiiticis acutis paullo retrorsum 
curvatis 2 posticis vix acutis nullo modo curvatis litcnbus 

1 -spinosus spina mediana acuta retrorsum curvata el> ti i pa- 
rallcla prothorace latiora, apice obtusa inermia femora pedc tentiiu 
tumida 

Sp P pustulosa Fusco mger concolor, caput, prothorax et cl}tra pus- 
tubs — basi majoribus apice rainutisjimis — crebre tecta (Coip long 
1 2 unc , lat 3 unc ) 

E\cmp 1 in Mus D Childien 
Habitat Nova Hollandia 

Genus Tessaromma Newman 

Caput exsertum, porrectum , antennae graciles corpore vix brevlort•=^ 
11-articulatap , articulus 1“® pyriformis, basi constrictus apice 
tumidus , 2™® brevis obconicu*^ , ceten fere lineares 3“® 2**® lullo 
longior, 5®* et '^equentes 3^*'* paullo longiores oculi 4, antenorcs 
majores prothorax capite angustior elongatus, dorso gibber spinis 

2 latenbus spina mediana armatus elytra prothorace quadrujdo 
longiora vix duplo latiora, parellela apice extreme oblique abscissa, 
femora apice repente tumentia 

Sp T undatum Testaceum, fusco ^anegatum lanuginc senca splendidtim , 
antennk et pedes testacea femora et tibicc fusco cincta (Corp long 
« 8 unc , lat 15 unc ) 

Exemp unic in Mus D Turner 

Habitat Nova Hollandia **^rxcmp umc prope Adelaide, sub cortico, 
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nfcnse Jimio ]ectum , vnetis formosissimus coloreque fulgorpqiie 
\ H Davis 

Genus Rhaoiomorpiia Newman 

Caput exsertum porrectum , antennae filiformes longitudine corpus 
dequantes, IJ articulitae articulus 1“ clongatus, arcuatus, apice 
tumidus minutus caeten graciles, longitudine fere aequalcs 
protliorax capite hand latior dorso tubens 4 fere confluentibus in 
structus, latcnbus mtdio gtbbens in spinafn obtusam productis 
el} tra prothorace latiora liriearia apicibus rotundatis femora ma- 
nifesto ac pedetent m tumida • 

* Species normalcs 

Sp 1 It T iphtrotdes 

Stenocortiis I epturoides, Boisduvdl, I aune de 1 Oceanic p 479 
Exemp in Mus D Gory, Dupont, et Biiquct 
Habitat Nova Hollandia Apiid Port I dckson lectum 

Sp 2 Jl toncolor 

Stcnoderusconcolor, MacLeay Appendix to King sVo} age, vol ii p d*)! 

P xemp iinic in Mus D Children Dcscriptio vix distincta 
Habitat Nova Ilollandn 

bp 3 /{ itordtda t usca, lunugine argenteo sparsim \ estita , caput inter 
antennas exeaiatum, punctum prothoiacis dorsum longitudinal itci 
impressum singuli elytn lined! %ix elevatu 3 femora basi pallidiori 
(Corp long 5 unc lat 1 line ) anieim e debuni 
Lxtinp uriic in Mus D lurnei 

Habitat No\a llollandia Fxemp 1 prope \dclaide Icclum * A 
H Ddvis 

Species aberrantes 

Sp 1 Jl ocuhftra Ciput exstrtum litiea longitudmali imjiressum , an- 
tenniium aiticuli 1 ct 2 ingii, 3 ’■ hiiMitie cxterioii riifa oriiatus, 
4“* et sequentes picei protliorax lateribus lanugine -lurca vestitus 
elytra quasi reticuldti, 4 oarinata, cirina puma macula rotunda lanu 
giTiosa aurea interiupta est et ante apicem dcsinct , 2"* 1® longior fere 
ad apicem desiiiens inter et 2““ linea aurea, lanuginosa, basalis 
dppdTct, 3“* dd liumtiuiu oiitui ct longc ante praecedeiites dcsinet , 
4“ infra humeruin oritur et into apicem 2® conjungitur mesoster- 
num utrinqiic linea lanuginosa argentea signatum (Coip long Tunc 
lat 1 unc ) 

Exemp 2 in Mus Brit 

Habitat Nova IloUandn* • 

Genus Stenoderus, Dejean 

Sp grammicus Pallide ferrugineus oculi nigri prothoracis^Jatei a fusca 
singuli el}tri margo sutmalis Imemque tres elevatm albidu, linea priinft 
ad margmem suturalcm, secunda ad laterakni, in medio tcndit Corp 
long 42 ) unc , lat 075 unc , • 

Fxemp 3 in Mus D Turner , • 

Habitat Nova Hollandia *<Exemp 3, prope Adelaide lectum \ H Davis 
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V — Description of Limncub mvolutus, Harvey, MS By 
W Thomi»son, Vice-President of the Natural History So- 
ciety of Belfast , — with an account of thct Anatomy of the 
Animal By John Goodsiu, Esq 
. [With a Plate J 


Limneus tnvolutus, 1 jj 
Amphtpi plea involutu, j ^ ^ 

Spec Cii\u Spue sunk within the outer whorl , ipcrturc 
very largc^ extending to the apex 

The finest specimen I have examined is 5^ lines in length, 
and in breadtli , volutions four, the largest enveloping the 
other three, of which none aic visible m the profile of the 
shell, aperture very largt, Mide at the base (exposing the co- 
lumella throughout its entire length) and extending to the 
apex of the shell, margin reflected onlywheie it joins the pil- 
lar Shell polished, of a pile amber eoloui, extiemely thin, 
with coarse longitudinal stine 

This species approaches the L ylutinosus more nearly than 
any other nati\t Limneus, but from the cncumstance of the 
aperture extending to the apex, has at a cuisory view as greit 
a resemblance to the Bulla Aker a, Mont , as to any other Bii- 
tish shell, a coincidence which is rendered still moie remark- 
able by the columella presenting the same appearance in the 
L involutus as it docs m th?t species 

The discovery of this new and beautiful mollusk is due to 
my friend Wm II Harvey, Esq (a\ ell knoA\n for his botanical 
investigations) who obtained ifew specimens in a small alpine 
lalve on Ciomayliun mountain, near the celebrated lakes of 
Killarnej, in the month of April 1832 

The abo^ e aeeount was read to the Einnacan Society of Lon- 
don m April 1834 To the piescnt tunc (Sept 1839), I have 
not heard of the occuricnce of the species in any other locality 
in Ireland The^ original station was visited by Mi 11 Ball 
and myself in June IS 14, when we procuied only a few small 
specimens The time was howe\er unfavourable for seeing 
these mollhsks to any advantage, being at a very early houi in 
the morning, before the warmth of the sun had tempted them 
to leaxethc bottorn of the lake or adjoining nvulet 

This shell, from partalving more of the foim of the m.uiiic 
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genus Bie//a than of the other Limnety seemed so highly in- 
teresting, that I conceived that the mere description of it 
Mould be of eoinpuiatively little value Mithout that of the ani- 
mal Its dissection m as most kindly undertaken by Mr Good- 
sir, to M horn I am indebted for the following description, and 
the adnmable dialing which illustrates it 

^ In structure the lAmriteus mvohitiiH resembles the othei 
species of the genus When its organs are eompaied witli 
those of the L stagnalis is dt scribed and figuicd by Cuvici, 
they are found, with the evciption of the nervous collar, and 
the icproductive organs, to be neaily identical ni airange- 
ment and structuie (Plate I hg 2 ) 

“ In his memoii on the Limfurus and PlanorhiSy Cmier de- 
sciibes the supra-cesophageal portion of the iieivous collar is 
consisting on each side of thice small globules, eonneettd 
mesially by a narrow poition, of m infia-aso[)liageal gan- 
glion composed of three masses, and of a sm ill ganglion at flu 
jimetion of the buccal appaiatus md gullet In the L imo- 
lutus the nervous collar piesents the following arrangement 
(hg 3 ) On each side of the gullet and bucc d mass, there 
arc two fusifoim ganglia {a a)y eomieeted supciioily by i 
straight nairow commissure (A), and mfeiiorly foui small 
lateral {c c c c) and two large median ganglia (d d) Ante- 
rior to these and concealed by the Imccal mass are tw o large 
ganglia {e e), connected mesially to one anoihei, and lateially 
to the middle of the lateial ganglia {a a), having no eoime xion 
with the six posterior ganglia The masses {a a) give off near 
their anterior extremities tw o nerves, which run foiw ird along 
the inferior surface of the buccal appaiatus, and tcimmate m 
two small ganglia (//), which aic connected by a filament, 
and distribute nerves to the buccal mass and oesophagus The 
lateral ganglia therefore hdve one superior commissure, con- 
sisting of a simple cord, and two inferior commissuies, the pos- 
terior containing six ganglia, the anterior two The lateral and 
the SIX posterior ganglia give off all the ner\cs desciibed by* 
Cuvier, the two anterior connecting masses supply the mus- 
cular bundles in their ricighbomhood • 

The aiiangemerit of gangha dcs'ciibcd iboi e not pet uh ir 
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to this species^ as it exists also in the L Peregei , and one si- 
milar but more complex has been described and figured in the 
' Annalcs des Sciences Naturelles^ for 1837f page 112, by Van- 
beneden as ex sting in the L glutmosus Vanbeneden describes 
a median between the t\io large anterior ganglia, and an- 
other between the two small stomato-gastric ganglia 

'^Cuvier in his hiemoirs on tVe Limnaus and on the othei 
gastcropod mollusks, mistook the testicle for the ovary, and 
consequently reversed ccitiin of the other rcpioductive oi- 
gans Pievost of Geneva, in a paper [lublislied in the Trans- 
actions of the Physical and Natuial History Society of that 
place for 1828, and in anothei contained in the ^ Annalts dcs 
Sciences Natnrelles^ foi 1833, pointed out this eiror, and de- 
scribed the very beautiful sti ucture, by means of w hich the 
seminal fluid is conveyed along the < avity eont lining the eggs, 
without coining in contact with them This structure may be 
distinctly seen m the Heltt aspersa^ in which it consists of a 
groove, with the oiifiee of the duct at both extremities, run- 
ning along the inner surficc of the oviduct When the fluid 
is passing fiom the testicle this groove is converted into a 
temporary tube bv the close apposition of its lips , a structure 
similar to tlie groove in the tiue ruminating stomach The 
airangeinent of the reproductive oigans in L mtolutm, al- 
though different fiom that dtsciibed by Cuvier in the L stag- 
nails, is j et similai to that giv en by Prev ost The testicle, «, fig 
2 which IS situated in the extieme whorls of the shell, sends 
off a duct, which has attached to it in the middle of its course, 
small follicles (A) of the same diameter as itself, which appear, if 
c arelessly examined, like duplications of the tube The duct 
then becomes closely connected with the point of junction of 
the ovary and oviduct, runs along the latter for a short di- 
stance, and opens into the acute extremity of an oblong sac (c), 
which IS closely but not intimately adherent to the oviduct 
This sac appears grmular fiom the follituku* arrangement of 
Its inner surface , it is bulbous at its anterior extremitj, near 
which it*llends off the second division of the seminal duct [d), 
which running along the terminal extiemiiy of the oviduct, 
at len^h leaves^it, and dives undei the transverse muscles (^) 
of the foot, as described by Cuvier in L stagnahs, again 
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appears near the root of the mak organ where it is coiled 
up, and before terminating in the penis presents a small di- 
latation 

^^Thc female organs ire an ovaiy [g) which lies acioss the 
middle of the body , and an oviduct {ii\ w Inch is dilated and 
sacculated tiarisversely along its middle third Tlie vesicle (i) 
found in this situation in the gastcropod mollusks opens by a 
short neck at the termination oi the oviduct 

John Goodsiu 

VI — On ceitain Characteis in the Crania and Dentition of 
Carnivora whic h may urve to di'itingmsh the suhdiimons of 
that Order B) G R Watbriiousc, Esq * 

JiJD( INC fiom the form of the skull and lower jaw, and fioin the 
istructuie ot the teeth, llie order Carnivora appears to (onsi&tot six 
tannins, of winch the Dog, Vivcira, C it, Weasel, Bear, and Seal 
afford faiinliai exanipUs, of the&e the Cats and WiascK appear to 
l)( tin most truly cariiivoi ous, and the Biara» tlu hast so 

1 o these six families Mr W ate rhouse applies the names Carndtp, 
Viverridce^ l\lid<Fy MmtilidfP, UrsidfPy and Phocidcv 
111 the hist of these families (tlu Canida) the mu/zle is elongated 
tlic bony palate teimiiiates in a line with the hinder margin of the 
posUrior inolirs, or even ni idvaiue of that line, and in this lespict 
diffeijs fiom other Carnivora ^ the posti nor poition of the skull is 
shoit, and there art two tiue molars on either side, both of the uppti 
and lower jau 

1 he principal genera contained m this family are Cams, Penne- 
cus, Li^caon, and MegalotHi In the form ot the lower jaw, and in 
dentition, the last-mentioned genus affords a most remarkable excep- 
tion to the other Carnivora, and the palate terminates behind tin 
line of the posterioi molars , there may be some doubt therefore as 
to its leal situation 

The Viverridm have the same gcneial form of skull as the Camdm 
but differ iii liaving the posterior portion more produced , the bony 
palate is earned further back, and the small back molar observable 
in the lower jaw of the Dogs is heie wanting , they have, therefoie, 
but one triu molar on either side of the low^er jaw, ^d two true 
molars on each side of the upper jaw * 

To this familj belong the genera Paradoxurus, Cyruigah (^'hich 

* Commumcatccl to the Zoolognml Societv, Sept 21, 1839* 
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IS the Potamophilus of Muller and Limictih of Dc Blaiinillc), Am^ 
bhodon^ HimigaleuSy Hetpestfs^ Cynictis^ RyzcEna^ Crosbarthvs (the 
three 1 tet being divisions or subgenera of Tferpe^*e^, in which there 
IS a complete bony orbit), I tvtrra, Gefiieltay Pnonodon^ and Ciy^ 
ptoptocta 

riie Hjaena, Mr Waterhouse is inclimd to legaid is nii ibir- 
1 int foim of the Viverndcc in tlu gem lal ( hiracUrs of the eia- 
niniii, and especially in the ciiived loriii of the loufi jiw, it difttis 
tpnsideiabl} from tlu ( ats (with which it In*? b) some been isso- 
1 lated), and approachi s the \ iveiras It, how ( \ 1 1 , it be ])1 u t d w ith 
the ViiuTid(C^ It will form in evciption, is ngards its ihntilion, 
having but one true molar on < itlicr sidt of the nppei jaw 1 lu 
‘ ( arnassicie* has a laigc inner lobe, and in this n spec t also lesc mbles 
the Vnerra^y and not the Cats 

Ihe species of the family Pdnke flii) at once be distinguishi d b} 
the short rounded foim of the skull, combined with the stiaightncss 
of the lower margin of the ramus of the lowei )iw, and the icdueed 
numbei of the teeth, cspceiill} of the true molars, of wlueh theic 
aie none m the lower jaw, and Imt one in the upper, and that vciy 
small 

This family contains the genus Pdis^ species of wdiich are found 
in all quarters of tlu globe, \ustialia excepted Ihe Cats ajipi xi 
to beai the same i elation to the MaUttidm as the Dogs to the ^ c- 
verrtdcE 

Ihe Mustelidce^ like the Petidciy have the' muzzle short and ob- 
tuse , the skull, however, is mc^re elongated 1 he y may be distiii 
guishcd by there being one tiue molai on eithii side of each jaw, 
that in the upper jaw is well-developed, and gc iierally ti ins\erse, but 
in some, such as the Badger, it is longer th in broad in the Otters, 
Skunks, and American {Taxidia Lahradorvea)^ the true mo- 

lar IS intermediate in form between the common Badge r (ilfc/cA vm/- 
garis) and the more typical Mustehddi Ihe false molars m the 

Weasels {Mustela) are typically but m some species they are 

reduced to As in the Fehdes^ the angle of the lower jaw, in the 

greater portion of the Mustelidcc^ is on the same plane as the lower 
edge of the horizontal ramus in other Carnivora it is raised In this 
family ther^is a great tendency in the glenoid cavity of the temporal 
bone to inclose the condj le of the lower jaw 1 he condyle is more 
truly cylindrical, and longer than in other Carnivora In the Dogs 
there is no trace of«the anterior descending process of the temporal 
bum. xthieh m the Musteltis ednfines the condole of the lowci ]iw 
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111 uthei Carniiora there is alua^s a slight trace of this process, but 
111 none docs it inclost the condoles, \s in most of Mnstdidc^ 
lilt gentia t oiitawied in this iamily arc Mastela^ Zorilla, Gnliclis, 
Bell (winch must not be coidountlcd with the Galictis of Is (jcoffioy 
St Hilaire, published in the ‘Comjitcs Uendns foi Octobci IS37, 
p 'iSl ), ILnivota Ur\itaiui^, Ildictis and Gnln^ in wliith tlu tiuc 
molai ot tin uiipei jaw is transverse, Lntra intl Mtphifis, in wliidi 
tills tooth xppioachcs moic or hss to a squiie loini, la idta m 
whuh It is triangiilir, and lastl}, Mdts^ Arcloni/x and iiia 

vvhic Ii tlu ti uc luol ir is longi r than broad 1 his last-men tioiu d ge- 
nus ( vinct s an approach to tlu order Jnsectnora 

In the Utsidce thin are two wcll-dcveloptd tiiie molars on citlui 
side of ( ach jw tlu ‘tarn isuicie here has changed its function, not 
b( iiig suited, a& in othei (Uirnnora^ to cutting flesh The pilatt is 
considcrabl} elongabd In the Bears (^Ursus and its subgeiitri') it 
IS small, being robbed as itwcii of its nutriment bj the triu molars* 
which aie very large In the other Urstdee (JProetjorty Nasua, Ctr- 
lokptesy 4 rctfcf 16 And Adurus^) the ‘ c arnassicre,' espi cially that of 
the uppei jaw, and tlu true molars, are nearly equal in size, and dso 
neatly resemble each otlu r in other respects* 

In tlu true Bears the form of tlu lower jaw differs from that of 
any of the preceding Carmoora in having a pi ejecting process on 
the under side of the rimus, and situated a little in advance of the 
angle of the jaw The sauu c haracter is al'so found in many Seals 
(P/iocid(€), which in seveial other respects appear to approach the 
Bears 


VII — Summary Desa ipiion of Four new Species of Olter By 
B H Hodgson, Esq , Resident at Catmaiidu, Nepalt 

One of the most remarkable, features of the mammalogy of Nepal 
IS the great number ot distinct species of Otter characterizing it 
There are at least seven species, I believe, though not one of them 
IS numerous in individuals, at least not in comparison of the common 
Otter of commerce, which is produced in the neighbourhood of Dacca 
and Sylhet I his rarity of species, added to the circumstance of 
the animals not being regularly hunted for their skins, renders it 
^ cry difficult to procure live specimens , and without hve Specimens < 

* “ From an examination of the external characters.of Baisat il adula, 
It appenis to me that it belongs to tins gioup ’ 
t liom the Asiatic Jmunal, No 88, p JlO 
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— which ma) be bldin md their osteologicaJ as ell as other charac- 
ters thus accuiately examined — the discrimination of specific differ 
cnees IS a work of extreme labour and delay Many years ago I 
innounced to Mr Bennett, the late Secretary of the London Zoolo- 
gical Society, the fact that there are several species of Lutra in 
Nepal and before he died he was ncarlj convinced of the correct 
ness of the statement though I could not then, nor can now gne a 
full exposition of e\en those with uhich I am best acquainted 
, Waiting however for the perfect knowledge when the materials 
of it arc not under command is I find, like waiting on the n\er s 
side for a dry pass ige after the iters ha\ e flowed past , and I sh ill 
therefore offer no apology for briefly characterizing those four of the 
seven Nep ile«e species of Otter of which I have considerable ccr 
taint} le iving the remaining three to some future occasion 

Gevus LUrRA 
1<?^ SpetiLS — Iarayfnsis nobis 
medial Sliucture typical Scull and head much depressed 
Lower incisors ringed nearly in line Tail equal to two-tliirds the 
length of the animal and mueh depressed Form robust Nails 
compressed, exserted from the finger ends, and aeute Fur short 
and smooth Colour — above, clear umber below, and the hinds 

and feet jiure yellowish white, the yellow tint deepest on the limbs 
the pale colour on the head and neck extending upwards to the 
line of the ears — less so on the body , and the distinction of dark 
ind pale hues very decidedly marked fail above and below, dark 


2nd Species — Monticolxjs nobis 
Sizcy large Structure upon the whole similar to the above Tail 
equal to more than two-thirds of the animal, and less depressed 
Scull and head less depressed Intermediate incisors of lower jaw 
ranged entirely within or behind the line of the rest Colour — above 
deeper than the above, or bistre brown , below, sordid hoary, vaguely 
defined, except on the edge of the lips and chin , limbs nearly as 
dark as the body Fur longer and rough, or porrect from the skin 
in a considerable degree 


3rd Species — Indigitatus nobis 

General form and proportions of Leptonyx, to which it is affined 
Habit of body more vermiform than m the above Tail but half the 
kngtli of the animal Toes very short, and more than half buried 
in thb palmary mass Nails* short and worn but not depressed nor 
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truncate^, as in Leptonyx Stse medial Colour — same as m the 

but deeper still, or dusky bistre paler and ruddier on the body 
below, and albescent on the head below but the colours not 'well 
defined, and only really distinct (except in shade) on the inferior 
surface of the head Character of the fur as in the last and indeed 
in ill the mountain species • 


4th Species — Auito-aiiuvM us nobis 
Size, small Habit of body sfill more verinilorrn Tail less than 
two-third** of the length of the body Toes and nails fully developed ^ 
Fur longish and rough as before Colom — rich chestnut blown (the 
fruit) above and golden red bdow and on tlie extremities 

Remarks — I he three last species aic confined to the mountains 
as IS the first species to the plains at then foot 1 he dimensions in 
inches, and the weight of the four ««pccics are as follow — 


1 2 

1 ip of snout to I 26 to 28 JO to *52 
base of t 111 j 

1 ill 1C 20 

Weight 16 to 20 lbs 20 to 24 


3 4 

22 to 24 20 to 22 

lOj 12 to 13 

11 to 13 9 to 11 


I am Sir, 

Your obedient servant 

\cpal, May 1839 B H HODGSON 


VIII — Iriformahon resptctwg Botanical Travellers 
Mr Schomburgk\ recent Ez^edition in Guiana 
[Cunt niicdfiom p 4H of vol i\ ] 

The Yamanack of the Creoles or Wawula of the Arawaak**, may 
be considered the representative of the Madagascarian Lemur in 
Guiana It is the Pot os caudivolvulus of Desm , or Cercolepies cau- 
divolvulus of llliger Its general appearance is so much hke a 
/ emur that it has been classed under that family In its sanguinary 
disposition, its teeth and feet, it resembles the feline race, from 
which it differs however m its slightly prehensile tail, which is con- 
siderably longer than the body The hind legs are a little longer 
than the fore, and they walk altogether on the soles and palms 
They carry their food with the fore paw to the mouth, and are ex- 
pert climbers Their prehensile tail is of great advantag^in climb- 
ing trees when in search of honey, their fur and skin being ajipa- * 
rently impervious to the sting of bees They feed likewise upon 
young birds, eggs, and mice , they pass the day ift hollow trees and 
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stir out only by night The glare of the day appears painful to 
their eyes those which m a tamed state are exposed to it, appe ii 
uncomtortdble and slow in their movement^, mIuIc m the dark they 
are all dexterity I have seen several in a tameU state, which when 
awakened in the day seemed uncomfortable and rolled themselves 
up again to sleep Ito tongue is long this oigxn is therefore id 
mirably qualified for sucking honey When tamed it appears partial 
to syrups or any other sweets but; indeed nothing comes amiss to 
It, and it feeds as well on meat, yams &c as on fish 

They are more common it the sea coast, but inhabit likewise the 
Savannahs I he Macusi Indians ol the Savannahs call it Yawari 
the Warraus at the sea-coast Uvan 

Those coppices of wood which rise from amidst the Savannahs 
like verdant isles from the bosom of a lake are the favourite abode 
of xn animal which, if we except its plantigrade feet approaches in 
its habits and appe irance our martens It is the Gulo of author** 
Wc observed two *ipecics m Guiana the larger of which may be 
identified with the Gulo hm hai us The size of the individual from 
w Inch the following description is taken, was two feet from the tip 
of the nose to the insertion of the tail, the latter being eleven inches 
The head was broad and compact, the ears «hort and round the back 
arched, the tail low and bushy, the legs thick and strong, especially 
the fore feet, which were somewhat shorter than the hinder 1 he 
head IS gray, the fur above deep brown tipped with white , all the 
rest of the body is of a deep shining black, with the exception of a 
large whitish-yellow spot on the breast, which contrasts strongly 
with the othei colours It possesses the peculiarity of being able to 
erect all tlie hair of its bushy t ul at pleasure 

The whole appearance of these animals bespeaks strength, and 
their toes being armed with crooked nails, they have every requisite 
for indulging in their sanguinary habits Their principal food are 
small animals, as mice, rats, birds, and insects, but they also feed on 
fruit and are partial to honey As they are expert climbers they 
jdunder the nests of the wild bees, and hke the Coati or Nasua, are 
able to run down a tree which grows perpendicular, head foremost 
Ihey feed by day, and generally betake tliemselves to a hollow 
tree for their night quarters Here they likewise seek refuge when 
hunted They are found more commonly on Savannahs than else- 
wlurc, aAu only occasionally m the forest, they never seek their 
food near human habitations They are sometimes tamed, and are 
then gentle and playful , but they are easily excited and when pre- 
pai mg for defence or war thgy erect the hair of their tail They 
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j^osse^ss the *>kill of cats in spying out and destroying rats and mice, 
which from their long slender shape they are able to follow better 
to their retreat than the former Iwo glands which are situated 
neai the anus conitaiii a fluid which pos'^c'^ses a disagreeable odour 
Ihe animal is called by the Arawaak Indians IIacca, by the Macusi 
MaIK \NC • 

Ihe Gnsons hi^c been divided from the true Wolverines {Gulo) 
and Mr Bell his formed the genus GalictHi Guiana possc^^scs two 
specie*^ n imely Gahctis vittata and G Allamandt of Bell llie Gn 
hi Us vittata or Petit Frurat of Azara inhabits the mountainous di- 
stricts where the E'^scquibo h is its sources I •saw the fir«t in a tame 
state at a Woyawai settlement in the Acaiai mount uns It me i- 
sured about 1 6 inches from the tip of the noee to the insertion of 
the tail, the latter being 6 inches long Its colour is of a light- 
brown on the back, but near the head it is of i pale giay colour 
mixed w ith black the muzzle, thro it chest, md body underneath 
art of i shining black 

Uhc claws are strong and sharp and the toes are half connected 
by a racmbiane In its tamed state it lived on boiltd fish, meat 
fruits, yams &c , but in the forests it subsists on birds, reptiles, and 
small game It feeds during day, and selects the hollow of a tree 
for its abode during night 

The second species, GaUctis Allamandi, Bell*, is equally scarce 
in Guiana but it is occasionally met with near the sea coast m 
Demcrara It is somewhat larger than the Gahctis vittata , 
its totfil length is about to 3 feet, and although it exhi- 
bits the same general character, it differs widely in its colouring 
Tlie fur on its back is at the base of a deep black, and the points arc 
white , the muzzle, lower jaw throat, and part of the belly are of a 
shining black A whitish line extends from between the eyes over 
the ears to the sides of the neck In a state of nature it is said to 
be ferocious, and it is more difhcult to tame it even when taken in a 
young state than the Gulo harharus I have been told of one which 
was kept on board of a colony schooner , this is however the only 
instance which came to my knowledge where it had been reconcik d 
to a domesticated state « 

The specimen which I possess in my collection appears to be the 
young of Gahctis Allamandt , the hairs on its back are more of a 
silvery gray than in the adult but there are no specific differences , 
Both species arc alike in their habits , and, aware of their inca- 
• Vide Mr f Bell on the genus Gahctis Trans Zftol Soc vol^n Pt 3, 

p 201 
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p'lcity to overtake their prey by swiftness, they resort to stra agein 
When pressed by hunger they do not despise carrion The Guh 
harbarus and Galictis vittata which I have seen in a tame state, had 
the greatest aversion for viatcr I recollect the boys at the Woya- 
wai settlement amused themselves with carrying the tame Galichs 
\ ittata to the banks of the brook it availed itself of the first oppor- 
tunity to escape and if it had wet its f«?et, it used the same manocu- 
VI es as a cat to get rid of any moisture which might have remained 
on it The Gulo harbarus is equally fearful of the ^ ater If, there- 
fore naturalists have observed any resemblances between the Gnson 
and the Otter this does not lefer to thiir habits It may resemble 
the bear in its gait and semi plantigrade feet, but there exists no 
further afhnity , while at the first glance, its slender body the shoit- 
iK ss of its legs the softness of its fur, its dentition and sanguinary 
habits, and not least the strong odour, point to the tyjncal Mustehdd 
with regard to the position which the Gnson ought to occupy 


Our tents were pitched on the 9th October, 1838 t\t the foot of a 
liillock, the summit of which was crowned by a remarkable natural 
column known to the Macusi Indians under the name of Pourae 
Piapa, or the felled tree, from the resemblance which it beais to i 
trunk of a tree deprived of its leafy crown While we were ascend- 
ing the hill for a nearer luopcction of this wonderful ficak of nature 
the Indians had set the Savannahs bn fire A general bustle of 
those who had remained m the camp attracted my attention I saw 
the men armed with bows and arrow* and accompanied by their dogs 
under full cry in pursuit of some game The chase was of short 
duration, and when reaching the spot where the pursuers had come to 
a stand 1 found that an Armadillo of gigantic size, which no doubt 
hp-d been chased by the fiames from its retreat, had caused the com 
motion It was lying there a round misshapen mass, its head partly 
buried under its armour, the feet drawn together, and its body 
pierced by numerous arrows Ever and anon the barking dogs in- 
fiicted new wounds, or another iron headed arrow was sent through 
its shell into the flesh of the poor animal which olFereJ not the 
slightest resistance to its tormenters , and 1 do not know how long 
they woul^have continued to inflict new tortures if I had not de- 
dired them to end its suflFerings by the heavy stroke of a club 

I continued my visit to the Pourae piapa with the intention of ta- 
king the dimensions of the Armadillo after my return to the camp , in 
this 1 tvas however disappointed , when 1 arrived there it was cut 
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up, andtp'irts of it were already boiling in the pots of the Indians, 
not- for the purpose of eating it as the Macusi abhors the flesh ot 
thi** species of Arm idillo, but for the sake of extracting its fat or oily 
substance 

I estimated its weight from 1 10 to 1 20 lbs * its height about 3 feet 
Its length 5^ feet Its tail was about 14 to l5 niches iii length, and 
Its root nearly as thick as a man s thigh tapering very abiuptlv 
The fore foot had five toes the middle one of which was 7^ incbts 
in length 7 heSe are the only details which I can offer of a species 
which in its size surpasses the largest giant Armadillo knoun 
{DcLsypm gtgmiteuii^ Desm ) As far as I recollect, the head was 
comparatively small , but as I intended to have it inspected more 
closely on my return I have mentioned only such circumstances as 
hxA e fixed them*4olves in my memory andw hich I wrote down after my 
intentions weie frustrated by the Indians 1 cannot pretend to as- 
sert that it is a diflTcrent species from Dasypvs giganteus, but its 
enormous size will attract the attention of naturalists and geologists 
to the fossil genera mIiicU if compared with the existing species 
will not offer so great a difference in size "1 he Macusi Indians in 
our train named it Maouraima, the Wapisianas Marura, the War- 
raus Okaiti^., the Arawaaks Iassi o hara 

I possess from Mr Vieth, the following note of a species which I 
do not doubt was the Da^gpu^ giganteus “ I stuffed at Devonshire 
Castle Plantation in Demerara an Armadillo which w cighed 701bs 
but 1 did not take its dimensions , and eight years having since 
elapsed, the present description is entircjly from memory The shell 
may have been 2 feet to 2^ feet long, and its tot il length about 5 
feet, of which the tail was about 2 feet 'fhe shell was very thick 
and hard covered with scales of diflferent shape On the belly and 
those parts where it was without scales were a few scattered hairs, 
the claws on the fore feet were very long and strong The tad 
which was co'v ered with the «*Jvme kind of coat of mail as the back 
was about 3 inches in diameter, at the root gradually tapenng to a 
point The back and all those parts which had the scaly covering 
were of a horn colour the under part, which was without scales 
whitish As it was killed hj Negroes near the coast I could not 
procure the Indian name ” 

The third species m size is the Da^ypus encouhert, Desm with six 
or seven bands It appears to be very common at tlie s^annahs 
w Inch extend between the rivers Berbice and Demerara 

* Two men were required to carr^ it when they took it to our halting 
place • 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 5 No 2S March 1840 d 
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The fourth species with which 1 am acquainted is Xhe^Vasypu^ 
Peba, Pesm with from sc^ en to nine bands It is the most common 
in Guiana and found as well at the coast region as in the interior 
Its length IS about 18 inches, and the tail is as much more ihc 
head, back, and tail is covered with scaly armour like its congener** 
The belly under part of the head and throat, legs and thighs are 
covered with a whitish skin, se^' with a few scattered bans 'Jhe 
claws are strong and these ammais can dig with so much ea«5e that 
there is little hope of taking them without great exertions by dig- 
ging after them* Phey bear eight or nine joung at a tune, which 
follow^ tilt mother like young pigs The young are blind at then 
]>irth 

Ihc principal feeding time is m the night, but they go sometimes 
abroad in the day Their food consists generally of worms and in- 
sects In a tame state they readily eat fannaceou^ food and aUo 
roots They are called by the Arawaaks Iassi which is the general 
name of the Armadillo 

The Savannah Armadillo is Desmarest's Davy pus tillosus , and as 
we were assured by the Indians, it inhabits only the plains and is 
never to be met with m the forest The Indians accuse it of feed 
ing occasionally on camonf It is distinguished by its being more 
flat in shape than the others, and by the numerous hairs which co%er 
as well the shell as the body 

Among my collection i** a specimen of the Dasypu^ tatouay of 
Desmarest, which was procured al; the coast regions at Demerara 
Its claws, of which there a'^e five on the fore feet, are viry large m 
proportion It has from 12 to 13 moveable bands the tail is round 
short, and covered with a few tubercles Its ears are large and erect 
The head resembles D Peba 

The Iassi Baracatta of the Arawaaks is the smallest Armadillo m 
Chiiana (Dasypus mmutu^, Desm ) , its body is about 10 inches and 
covered with numerous brown hairs Its geographical distribution 
extends over the southern half of South America 

♦ Mr Waterton, in his amusing Wanderings, p 166, tells us “ that the 
Indian, to prevent disappointment when discovering a hole where he sup- 
poses an Armadillo to ha\ e taken up its abode, carefmly examines the mouth 
of the hole, and puts a short stick down it Now if on intioducing the 
stick a number of musquitos come out, the Indians know to a ceitainty that 
the An^fuillo is in it, whereier there are no musquitos in the hole, there 
IS no Armadillo 

t The Indians on the Rio Branco gave us the same information, and at 
theic dances they sing to that effect, that when once dead their relations 
should only throw them on the savannahs, where the Armadillo would bury 
them • 
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1 liaMe enumerated se\en species of Armadillos which I know to 
inhabit Guiana 1 ht y resemble each other in their habits and ap- 
pearance , and their form number of claws, and dentition give to 
the naturalist the specific difference The number of bands of which 
their armour consists is so variable in different individuals of the 
same species, that the systematic naturalist* should not ittach the 
slightest value to it 

They all burrow, and their general food ippcars to be woims 
and insects , they sometimes commit depred itions in the provi-^ion 
grounds, and the gimt and si\ann ih Armadillo arc said to feed on* 
carrion All Indians agree in this assertion 

When about to bring forth the mother is '•aid to m ike a nest iii 
the burrow and gives birth to from seven to nine young, which arc 
blind They afterwaids follow the mother who whilst the young 
ones are still helpless, nc\er ventures to leave their hole hy day 
They feed generally by night, but from the circumstance that we 
have secured several m the daytime which we found walking it may 
be concluded that hunger foiccs them sometimes to go in search of 
food during the day Their walk is swift, but they can neither run 
leap nor climb If pursued therefore without being able to reach 
their hole, they roll themeehes more or less up and submit to the ir 
fate without defence 

J'he smaller species are eaten by all the Indians and aie consi- 
dered a delicacy The Arawaak Indians are the only tribe whom I 
have ascertained to eat the giantj Armadillo Ihe Dasypus Peba, oi 
common Armadillo, is even esteemed by many Creoles, and its flesh 
IS white and tastes somewhat like labbit , we may therefore sup 
pose that they receive no mercy As they are seldom found from 
their retreat, nor stir out except by night the pursuit of them re- 
quires some skill and patience 

I myself have seen that when pursued and they are far from their 
retreat, they begip digging a fresh burrow, and when half buried 
and laid hold of by the tail, it is so difficult to pull them backwards 
that they often make their escape with the loss of their tail Their 
pursuers sensible of this, avoid dragging the tail with all their force, 
while another tickles it behind with a small stick, upon which they 
relinquish their hold and are secured 


[To be continued ] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 

A History of British Ferns By Edward Newman, P L S London, 
Van Voorst 8vo , 

Wk rejoice to find that Mr Van Voorst is not confining tine 
valuable series of Natural History works which is issuing from lus 
establishment to zoology and beg to congratulate him upon the 
beautjr of the first botanical portioy of the collection 

The ferns have long atti acted the attention not only of botanists 
•but of all admirers of nature by their great elegance and indeed we 
know of nothing more worthy of admiration than a lofty hedge 
bank such as may be often seen in the westem parts of England, 
covered by these beautiful plants of numerous species, of all si/es 
and in different stages of growth We have often been asked to 
point out some work which, combining a popular account with 
scientific descriptions and characteristic figuies, should be equally 
fitted for the drawing-room or the study, for the amateur or the bo- 
tanist, and have been compelled to acknowledge that no such book 
existed These requisites are at length answered by the work before 
us, which we are quite convinced cannot be surpassed in tlie ele- 
gance of Its numerous figures, equally deserving of praise for their 
beauty and correctness, and claiming our admiration by the com 
pleteness of its account of each species, and the philosophical view s 
and pure love of science displayed in it 

Agreeing as we do with the author in most of his conclusions, we 
think it nght to state a few points in which, in our opinion, the 
work admits of improvement We consider the want of any distinct 
specific characters as a great imperfection , for although the distinct 
ive points are fully stated in the account of each species yet much 
difficulty IS thereby introduced into the determination of the several 
plants More exact references to the works of authors quoted, and 
the introduction of authorities for those localities in which the author 
has not himself seen the plants growing, even though he may have 
had specimens before him, would have been desirable 

A large porbon of the introduction is occupied by an account of 
Mr Ward s plan for growing plants ip closed cases , a plan deser- 
ving of much greater attention than it has yet received, from its value 
tn cauBii^ the healthy growth of ferns, heaths, saxifrages, and other 
plants fifthe centre of the smoky atmosphere of London, its use in 
promoting the successful transport of plants by sea, and its elegance 
when employed as an ornament of the drawing-room 

^reat stress is laid upon the venation as afifording the best ge- 
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ricric characters for ferns, and it cannot be denied, that the form, 
situation &c of tlie \cins assist greatly in distinguishing allied ge* 
nera, but yet we must express our dissent from the author s opinion, 
when he says that he “ is inclined to believe, that henceforth in the 
vdns’*' of a new fern will be sought the characters which shall decide 
its genus ' and on this subject we cannot do better than quote an 
obser\ ation of the younger A^irdh, contained in his recently pub- 
liohed Recensto specterum generis Pteridis He says, ** £x una emm 
facile altera ontur venarum configuratio ita ut per senem specieruixf 
maxima afhnium a simplicissima ad compositam structuram sa^pe 
piogrediunt venae, unde species sappe maxime affines in diversa 
genera divellerentur ,” and afterwards he adds, ' Uhi itaque appa- 
rentcr ex una altera oritur venarum configuratio, hoc charactere tan- 
tum mnisa genera, summa injuria me judice conduntur Ad divi- 
biones vero gencrum exstruendas, venarum decursus et distnbutio, 
imo judicio optime adhibentur 

Numerous changes have been made in the nomenclature of the 
plants, but in all cases the oldest name has been adopted and no 
new ones are introduced , the localities of each species are given in 
sufficient detail, and the illustrations are remarkably numerous 
In the genus Woodsta the species are combined nor do we know of 
any certain character by which to distinguish them In Cystopteris 
also we quite agree in reducing the native plants to one species, a 
careful study of them in a wild«stdte having convinced us that they 
can only rank as varieties C tegia. Smith, we consider as distinct,, 
but as not having a valid claim to be Included in the British lists 
We now come to Polysticum {Aspidium, Sm ) lohatum^ aculeatum, 
and angulare, and here again we agree in most points, but differ 
from Mr Newman in believing that the Linnaean P Lonchitis is 
really the same as the Irish and Scotch plant known by that name,, 
and probably distinct from the protean P aculeatum Asptdium di- 
latatum, spinulosum, and dumetorvm of Smith are, we think, nghtly 
combined, although several of our most eminent botanists consider 
them as truly distinct, depending chiefly upon the form and direc- 
tion of the frond, the position of the upper surface of the pinnae 
(either in the same plane with the rachis or in different ones,) and 
upon the much more deeply impressed veins upon the upper surface 
of the plant usually denominated A spinulosum Hooker’s 

Brit FI ed 4 p 386, note Mr Newman combmes Polypodium 

* Ibis hubjeci hab been iccently investigated bj Mi bmith of Kew, in a 
papci read the Linniean Socittj, of >vhich \\c hope to give airabs-^ 

tract in our next Numbci 
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diyopterib and calcareum, but to this we must object as the character 
taken from the presence of glandular pubescence in the latter may, 
we think, be always depended upon We have examined numerous 
specimens since the publication of Mr Newman’s work, and find it 
constantly present in f calcmeum, and always wanting in P dry- 
opterib 

In conclusion, we beg strongly to recommend this volume to the 
notice of our readers as wc are convinced that it is only by an ex- 
tensive sale tint it can e\er repay the expense attending its publi- 
cation 

Ite> Hispaniense, a a Synop&ib of Plants collected in the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Spam and Portugal uith Gtogiaplucal Remarks and Ob- 
nervations on lare and undescrihed Species By Philip B irkei 
Webb 8vo Pam Bethune and Plon , London Coxhead, 1838 
Otia Hispanica seu delectus plantarum rariorum out nondum iitt no- 
tarum per Htspamas sponte nascentium Auctore P B Webb 
Pentas I h ol Pans Brockhaus et Avenarius , London, Cox- 
head, 18o0 

Wc ciavc pardon of our subscribers and of the author for not ha- 
ving sooner noticed these two works, the former of which has peculiar 
interest from its supplying us with a catalogue of the native plants 
of a region w hich has received but little attention from naturalists, 
and which we fear, from the disturbed state of Spam must long con- 
tinue to be of difficult access to the student of the peaceful science 
of botany, and the latter is highly deserving of attention from its 
splendour and scientific value 

ihe Tiei Hispamense exactly meets our news of the best form 
in which a local Flora can be presented to the public, that is, that it 
should be for the most part a mere catalogue of names and localities, 
referring to the large descriptive works for the specific characters 
and the greatei number of synonyms, but that descriptive critical 
and geographical observations should be introduced in those cases 
in which the author supposes that he is possessed of new or httle 
known and valuable information Several such works have been pub- 
lished of late both in this country and fin the continent, and we re- 
ceive this addition to their number w ith great satisfaction The 
author i^ known by the great woik which he is publishing in 
conjunction with M Sabin-Bertholot under the title of Histoire 
Naturelle des lies Canaries — a work which we fear has not received 
that attention fiKim the scientific men of Britain of which it is so 
highh dcscMing fhe plants aie ai ranged according to the n ituial 
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system,* commencing; as is now becoming the more frequent plan, 
>vith the less perfect plants 

Wc had intended to have given the specific characters of all the 
new snecies contained in this book, but find them to be so numerous 
that space will not allow us to do so we must therefore refer to the 
work itself, which will no doubt soon, if indeed it is not already be 
in the hands of all those who are interested in the plants of the South 
of hiurope, only noticing here a^ew of the more interesting points 
Narcis^u*s juncifohus LaGasc Foliis filiformibus, rigidis, acutis 
convolutis scapo gracili, subbifioro, bre\ionbus, petalis ovato* 
lanceolatis mucronulatis — N juncifohus alter Clus Hisp 250 
N Jonquilluy Linn Foliis angustia carnosis angulosis, obtusius- 
culis scapo 2 — 6 fioro longionbus , petalis lanceolatis acutis 
— N juncifohus prior Clus Hisp 250 
1 he latter of these plants which is the Jonquil of the gardens 
htib not been noticed in its native locality since its first introduction 
into cultivation by Clusius 250 years since Mr Webb finds it upon 
the grassy slopes upon either side of the long lange of the Sierra 
Morena to yhich range of mountains it appears to be entirely eon- 
fined It IS possible however, as suggested b} Mr Webb, that it 
m ly be found hereafter on the chain of Atlas in the northern part of 
Africa Ihe foimer species onginally and correctly separated from 
the Jonquil by Clusius inhabits the warmer and drier parts of the 
co ists of the Mediterranean 

Pages 11 to 15 are occupied by a very valuable catalogue, with 
extended observations, and in several cases amended specific charac 
ters of all the species of Quercus (oak«<) noticed by the author m 
bpain and Mauritania consisting of 11 species the last of which, the 
Q pseiido'corcifera Labill , but not of Desf is considered as a new 
species, and named Q Calhprtnos, Webb 

Anthemis fuscata, Brot is formed into a new genus, with the fol- 
lowing characters and name (page 37 ) 

Plbidfbjf A, Webb Involucrum discoideum, imbricatum Flosculi 
radii ligulati, disci 5-dentati, superiores stcnles Receptaculum 
conicum foveolatum, paleaceum, paleis ad basin latis, fusco- 
marginatis, tubo coroUse aequalibus, persistentibus, supenoribus 
bre\ibus, scanosis, caducis Sfylis disci ramis r tappendiculatis 
Achsemum exalatum, subquadrangulare, glabnim g^atuin, cal- 
vum, areola terminali mdistmcta , 

Herba httorum mans intemi, annua, inodora, glabra, ])r8ecox 
facie Chamsemeli Rami foliosi, apice mongcephali Radius 
albub, icpandus holia bipinnatihda, lobi'^ irici*'!'- l)i''cusfiiuctu 
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mature superne nudus, bosi collar! seu Trepc^epai^palearum per- 
sistentium cinctus 

fep 1 P /ttscata, Webb Anthemxs fuscata, ^Brot 

At page 48 the Vtex provincialise Loisel, is referred to U austrahs 
Clemente, as in the opinion of our author the plants are identical, 
and therefoie the older, although neglected name conferred by Don 
Simon Clemente must be employed 

c 

Wc now come to the magnificent work placed second at the head 
of this article, of which wc believe that the first part alone has as yet 
been published It is in folio, and is intended to form a volume con- 
taining between 50 and 60 uncoloured plutes, with accompanying 
descriptive letter-press Tlie present number contains 8 pages of 
letter-press and 5 plates, representing Holcus ceespitosm, Boiss 
Artemisia Granatensis, , Cytisus tribracteolatus Adeno- 

carpus Boissierie Webb , and Salsola gemstoides, Poir Ihe latter 
lb a very remarkable plant, having all the appearance in habit, &c of 
a Genista combined with the characters of a Salsola 

Tlie plates appear to us to be of the highest character, being clearly 
and beautifully executed with very numerous illustrative dissections, 
and (as far as we can judge without having the plants before us) 
they are highly characteristic We hope to have an opportunity of 
noticing the successive numbers of this work as they appear, and 
cannot but recommend it strongly to our botanical readers 

On the Organs of Secretion it^ Plants A prize question crowned in 
1836, by the Royal Society of Sciences of Gottingen By Dr 
F J F Meyen With Nine Plates Berlin, 1837 

This Memoir contains a vast number of excellent observations on 
those organs in plants which possess the property of secreting any 
substance a number of admirable diawmgs illustrate the text 
The Royal Society of Gottingen requil'ed an accurate representa- 
tion of the secreting organs in vegetables with reference to the 
structure of the secreting parts, and of the effects wluch secretion 
in general produces on the process of vegetation The organs 
which have the power of secreting havc*been arranged according to 
the secretions produced , and the author commences with those 
which secsStt air, he distinguishes between the cavities originating 
from laceration , and those air cavities or canals formed by the sepa 
ratioi^of the rows of cells, which may be regarded as widened 
intercellular pas^ges frequently have septa consisting of a stellate 
cellular tissue, and allow therefore of free transmission He then 
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passes on to the consideration of the vesicles {Blasen) in Utriculaiia, 
tiic structure of which is accurately expounded I hey are at first 
filled with *1 slimy 4iquid, the place of which is subsequently occu- 
pied by air Then follow the ascidia of Nepenthes^ which like- 
wise \ihen young, contain air only The sqpretion of water at the 
ipices ind margins of the leaves of many {dan ts is not considered to 
be a «:ecrction nor could the author find the apertures described by 
bchmidt, which ])roduce this In the second chapter those organs 
aic treated of which secrete within the cellular tissue mucus, gum^. 
oil, balsam and resin The author regards the resin canal«i as 
widened intercellular passages, having no epidermis, and whose con- 
tents arc formed by the immediately adjacent cells In Rhus typhina 
thcic IS no latical <*ap {Milchwft) nor vessels, but passages with a 
liquid re'^in containing much turpentine In the Umbellatcp there is 
ilbo evident in summer a formation of passages containing an oil;y li- 
(juid I he oil vessels in the seminal envelopes of the possess 

the ime structure, but arc smaller than the former The mucus 
and gum passages are of similar origin, but are shorter and without 
la'Mgitcd walls Xhey occur of a very large size in the Cactete 
Malvacea and Zamia Ihe glands are treated of in the third 
chapter in which Guettard s observations are maintained against 
the views of De Candolle 1 he luthor divides the glands into ex- 
ternal and internal the former igain into simple and compound 
1 he simple arc petiolated or nonpetiolated in the first case similar 
to glandular hairs , here the formation of hairs is shortly touched 
upon The petiolated gl inds of a nidnber of plants are described 
and in part figured , they arc claimed for the Chenopodea, where thev 
arc said to form respirator} and secreting parts, and the glandular 
cell to be formed last on the hair , even when a compound gland 
exists on the hair, it is formed last The simple nonpetiolated glands 
comprise the glandes miliaircs of Guettard, or stomata , the author 
at present confesses that thbv possess apertures, but that the two 
cells act like a kind of sphincter {Schhessmuskel) and at the same 
time hav e the function of glands Of the compound glands several are 
accurately represented, among others those of Dictamnus, which more- 
over have a cavity for the secreted matter, those of the hop, the 
globules contained m which on their exit into the water present an 
extremely lively and free movement , those of Rtbes^^alium, &c 
The oigans secreting a caustic substance in Urttca, Jatropha, and • 
Loasa, and the rotation bf the cellular sap in the two latter, arg then 
described, ifter which follow the compound intcrntil glands without 
cavities ot secretion , when the cells contain small drops of oil or 
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lesm the author terms them Pearl glands {PerldiUsen) , these occur 
jn Ceaopia Begonia, Piper, Bauhinta, Urttca, and many other plants 
Remarkable is the ascent (Jiinantreten) of a spiral vessel up to the 
gland in the marginal glands of Di osera , in this case like>\ ise the 
cellular sap globules ppssess motion The consideration of the nec- 
taries with some reference to Kuri s memoir on this subject, ^orms 
the conclusion The second section treats of the internal glands , 
they are described and figured from Dictamnus Ruta, Melaleuca 
^Citrus, Hypericum Goh^ypium &c Ihe so cdled glands of the 
Lahiatfc are treated of in supplementary notes Hit fourth ch iptei 
icldtes to the secretion of peculiar substinces by individual cells m 
the interior of the cellular tissue It is a well known fact, observes 
the author, that individual cells at times contain a colouiing sub 
stance which the adjacent cells do not exhibit , the foimation of 
chlorophylle must al*^o be regarded as a product of secretion In the 
Lysmachia, it is in some single laige cells that the red resinous 
pigment is situated, which appears to be composed of a number of 
minute bars {btdhchen) 1 hose resinous secretions arc exceedingly 
remarkable in the elongated cells of the parench} ma near the spiral 
tubes in species of Aloe, where at fir^^t brown lesinous globules 
occui along with green globules, gradually increase in number, and 
at last fill in a mass the entire cell In the roots of the Valerians 
there are also found, in the outer layers, resinous globules in the 
cells , a similar occurrence is also described in Arnomum, Curcuma, 
and other ScilaminetE Ihe fifth chapter is devoted to the consi- 
deration of the vital sap ormrilksap vessels (tasa latte is), the authoi 
here endcavouis to maintain and confirm his opinion that they pos- 
<«css walls, and are therefore true vessels , he also endeav^ours to de 
inonstrate the motion of the sap in them although lie is not able to 
estabbsh any result founded on direct observation respecting the 
terminal extremities and the mode in which the current is earned 
through the entire plant , he lastly treats of the external stiueture of 
the milk sap and its globules, as also of the chemical characters it 
presents The sixth chapter contains some concluding remarks the 
author enlarges on the phsenomena m relation to which substances 
are secreted externally without the existence of any peculiar appa- 
ratus , as in the scales of buds, m the aerial roots of Mats, in the 
occurren^i^^if tragacanth, in the efilorescence of sugar on Alga, of 
waxy substance** on fruits and leaves, &c In this memoir, which 
contains so great and valuable a mass of information we aie glad 
in hud that the ‘author docs not give way to a polemical spirit — 

! uuuiu Paitlll 1839 
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Descrizione d% un nuovo Genere di Ptanie della Famiglta delle Le^ 
guminose di Guglielmo Gaspartnt Description of a new Genus 
of Plants of the •Family LeguminosiB, by Guglielmo Gaspanm 

Sign Ga«*parini has given in a short memoir published separately, 
a full description of the Acacia Farnestana •of 'which it appeared 
necc'^S'iiy to form a new genus, from its holding an intermediate 
place between the genera Lagongchium and Acacia and forming the 
transition from the Mimosa: to the Acacice He terms it Farnesia, 
and thus characterizes it — * 

Flores hermaphioditi Cal minimus tubulosus o dentatus Cor 
gamopetala minima 5 dentata calyce inserta ac cum ipso coa- 
lita btam numerosa exserta, omnino soluta, antheris mini- 
mis rotundatis Pist corollae subsequale, ovario oblongo, stylo 
hliformi, stigmate oculo nudo iTicon«4picuo Legumcn inde 
hisceiis subteres, subfusiforme, tomlosum s «»eminibus abortis 
hinc Hide constrictum, sessile, primo pulpa sjioiigiosa farctiim 
delude cellulosum, nempe ex endocarpio scmina invoh entc ic 
in sepimcnta jiroducto in plurcs cellulas divisum Semina 
nuda — F odor a 

The plant is described at length, and the flowers and fruit deline- 
ated on an annexed plate Ihis small tree is cultnated in Sicily 
to decorate the garden, under the names of Gaggia or Cassia its 
flowers are odorous, but the roots have a bad smell which is also 
imparted to the spittle when the seeds ha\e been chewed It how 
ever, in this case proceeds «*olely from the radicular end of the 
embryo — Ltnncca, Part III 1839 


Osservazwm tntoi no la Durata ed il Germoghamento della Grammitc 
fatte da Guglielmo Gaspanm Observations on the duration and 
germination of Grammitis, by Guglielmo Gaspanm 

The GrammiUs leptophylla, one of the most frequent ferns occur- 
ring on the coast districts of Naples, dies annually to'w ards the end 
of spring, and shoots forth again in autumn and winter from tlie 
spores i he author describes the f>lant at length, and the process 
of its germination and development, which, together the per- 

fect plant, are figured on the first plate The second plate con- 
tains the first stage of development of Adiantum Captllus Venens, 
hcolopendrtum offitmarumf isplemum Adiantum nigr^am^ and Aspidium 
ha^tiilatum — Ibid • 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIEPIES 

# LINXiBAN SOCIEIT 

December 1 7 — Mr Forster, V P , in the Chair 

Specimens of the Lagurus ovatus collected last summer at Sewer s 
End, two miles from ^afFron Walden, were presented by Mr Gum- 
ming, who discovered the plant about three years ago in that locality, 
which is its only actual English station 

Read, ^ Descr]])tion of the Curata\ a plant of the tribe of Bambusetp, 
pf the culm of which the Indians of Guiana prepare their Sarbacans 
or Blow-jiipes * By Robert f I Schomburgk, Esq , communicated 
by the Secretary 

Referring to a passage m Baron Humboldts “Personal Narri- 
tive ’ of his 1 ravels in America in which the learned author de- 
scribes the reeds of which the Indian Blow pipes arc made and re- 
grets his inability to determine from what plant they were obtained 
Mr Schomburgk states it to have been a point of the greatest in 
tcrest with him m his recent journevs in the interior of Guiana to 
iscertain this fact He found that the Macusi tube of Indians ob- 
tained these remarkable reeds by barter from the Arecunas who 
again made journeys of <»evcral months duration to the westward to 
jirocure them from the Maioiigcong and Guinan Indians, to whose 
country they are restricted and who have thence acquired among 
the other natives the appellation of the Curata people The Arc- 
cuna thus becomes the medium of the barter earned on pf blow- 
pipes on the one hand for Urari poison on the other, the latter being 
found in the district inhabited by the Macusi, and exchanged by 
them for the tube through which the arrows impregnated with it are 
discharged with such deadly effect ft was at a settlement of Maiong- 
cong Indians near the nver Emaruni that Mr bchomburgk at lost 
succeeded in obtaining positive information of the locality of these 
reeds, which he was informed were found on two lofty mountains, 
named by the Indians Mashiatti and Marawacca, the former of which 
was pointed out to him at the distance of about 20 miles The latter 
however lying more directly on his route was visited by him in pre- 
ference , it IS seated at a day’s journey from a Maiongcong settle- 
ment on the banks of the Cuyaca, from tirhence the natives showed 
the beaten track After having ascended the mountain to a height 
of about SSj^feet above the Indian village, the traveller followed the 
course of a small mountain stream, on the banks of which the Curas 
or Curatas, as these reeds are called by the Indians, grow in dense 
tufts 1 hey form in general clusters of from forty to a hundred 
sterns^ which are pushed forth, as m many other Bamhusete^ from a 
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strong pointed subterranean rootstock The stem rises stiaight 
from the rhizoma, without knot or interruption, and preserving an 
equal thickness throughout, frequently to the height of 16 feet be 
fore the first dis^ejliment is stretched across the interior and the first 
bnnehes are given off The joints that follow succeed each other 
at intervals of from 15 to 18 inches , and the whole plant attains a 
height of from 40 to 50 feet The stem v^hen full grown is at the 
base about an inch and a half in diameter or nearly 5 inches in cir- 
cumference , but Mr Schomburgk mentions ha\ing seen young 
stems, V hich at the height of iO feet, and \\ ith a thickne'^s of seal 
a quarter of an inch ottered no signs of articulation I he brinchch 
are only formed when the stem begins to mere isc in diameter 1 he 
full grown stem is of a bright green colour, perfectly smooth and 
hollow within 1 he branches are verticilKto generally from 3 to 4 
feet in length, very slender terete and nodose , the upper joints 
separated by an interval of from 2 to 3 inches, and clothed by the 
sheaths of the leaves, which are split at the apex, persistent, <n ite 
and somewhat scabrous The leaves are linear lanceolate obliquel) 
pounded at the base, acute of a bright green above glaucescent 
below, nervoso-striate, with the midrib prominent, and the margin 
scabrous, from 8 to 9 inches long, and 3 or 6 lines broad , they ire 
furnished with a short petiole which is articulated to the vagina , 
and a series of long setse occupy the pHce of the ligula The inflo- 
rescence s in terminal spikes, with a flexuose rachis the locusts 
subsessiie, lanceolate, lax, froiq 11 to 2 inches in length Ihe en- 
tire plant IS from 40 to 50 feet in height but the weight of its in 
numerable branches causes the slender stem to curve downwards so 
that the upper part generally de<»cribes an arch, which adds greatly 
to the gracefulness of its appearance Leaving out of consideration 
the length of the first nodeless joint it resembles in its general habit 
the Bambusa latifoha of Humboldt, which Mr Schomburgk was not 
unfrequcntly led into the mistake of confounding with it at a di- 
stance He estimates the hefght at which it grew as 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea , and its growth appears to be limited to the 
chain of sandstone mountams which extends between the second 
and fourth parallel, and forms the separation of waters between the 
rivers Parima Merewan, Ventuan, Orinoco and Negro Tlie only 
ascertained localities were Mounts Mashiatti, Marawacca and 
Wanaya * ^ ' 

Mr Schomburgk describes at length the process by which the 
blow-pipes are prepared, and encased, for their better security ^n the 
hollowed trunk of a slender species of palm together with the mode 
in which other parts of the apparatus are supplied in order to render 
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it available for its icupoitant uses, and the vaiious modihcQtiotib iii 
its construction occumng among the diiferent tnbes He adds also 
9 particular description of the ariows and quivers in use among 
several of the native tnbes 

To this paper was appended the following note by John Joseph 
Bennett, Esq F L S 

‘ Mr Schoinbuigk having placed in my hands specimens of the 
grass which forms the subject of his communication, with a request 
that (if I should hnd it to be unpublished) I would describe it I 
consulted the publications of Nees ion Esenbeck and Kunth, and 
was at hrst strongly inclined to ‘suspect that it was identical 
with the Arundinarta veriiciUafa of those authors but a subsequent 
examination has satisfied me that it is a distinct <ipecics of that 
genus I have had no opportunity of comparing it with specimens 
of A verticillata, but it diners from the descriptions of that species 
given by the tWo eminent botanists above named, m the following 
particulars Its leaves aic linear, instejid of lanceolate and smooth 
on both surfaces instead of «-cabrous the mouth of their sheaths 
IS furnished on either side of the articulation of the leaf with a fringe 
of long rigid setae, which are not mentioned as occuiring m 4 vertt- 
(dlata , its locustae are sessile instead of being pedicelled and tlu 
hjpogyiious scales are lanceolate and acute instead of obovate nid 
obtuse The following charicter will therefore serve to distinguish 
the species — 

Arundinaria Schomhurgku 

A fohis lineanbus acuminatis la^vibiis, \aginarum ore utrinque longL 
setoso, spica siinphci pauciflura, locmlis sessilibus, squamulis hypogynis 
lanceolatis acutis 

January 21 1840 — Mr Forster \ P in the Chair 

Mr Hewett Cottrell Watson, F L h exhibited specimens of Ca~ 
rum Bulbocastanum discovered by Mr W H Coleman, near Cherry 
Hinton, Cambridgeshire and of Seseh Libanotis gathered by the 
same in a Dean west of the river Cuckmere near Seaford Sussex, 
being the first time it has been obser\ed in that county 

Mr Solly, F L S , exhibited two splendid drawings executed by 
Mrs Withers of a male plant of Encephalm tos pungens which 
flowered in the Hoyal Botanic Garden at Kew, in October last 

Mr IlifF/ r L S , exhibited some urate of ammonia voided by the 
Boa Constrictor at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, in the midst of 
w hich^were several larvse supposed by Mr Curtis to be those of the 
Musca Cantcularti of Linnasus Mr IliflT is of opinion they were 
\oidtd with the excrements of the Boa, and referred to a case in the 
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Alcmoii^ of the Medical Societ;y of London, where he belle^es sj 
milar larvae were -voided from the intestines of a man 

Specimens of the Lastiea rtgida collected at Settle, Yorkshiie, 
were presented by Mr Daniel Cooper, A L S 

Read *' Observations on the Ergot " By Francis Bauer 1* 

F R S and L S 

The author as is well known has made the ergot a subject of 
particular study and about thirty yeais ago he undertook at the 
suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks a senes of careful microscopical ob- 
servations with a view to determine the nature and cause of th it* 
singular production and the beautiful diawings prepared by him at 
that time illustrative of the ergot in vaiious stages of its dc\elop 
ment form part of tlie Banksian collections now deposited in the 
British Museum Mr Bauer s investigation led him to determine 
the ergot to be a moibid condition of the seed but he was unsuc- 
cessful in ascertaining tlie cause of the disease, which Messrs Smith 
and Quckett hive satisfactorily shown to be occasioned by a mi 
nute hlamentous fungus, a fact already recorded at p 1 & 4 After a 
long lapse of years Mr Bauei was induced to resume the subject 
and the result has been an additional drawing from his masterly 
pencil displaying the minute fungus already noticed in different 
stages of its growth The fungus has been named by Mr Quekett 
Krgote*tia ahorttfactens 

February 4 — Mr Forster, \ P in the Chair 
Read, “ On the Ilehamphora nutans, a new Pitcher Plant fiom 
British Guiana ’ By George Bentharn Esq F L S 

interesting subject of this communication was discovered b} 
Mr Sehomburgk growing in a marshy savannah on the mountain ot 
Roraima on the borders of British Guiana at an elevation of about 
6000 feet above the level of the sea It belongs to the Sarrac€niace€p, 
and constitutes a very distinct genus of that small but remarkable 
family of plants, hitherto exclusuely confined to the United States 
The genus is principally distinguished ixom Sairracenia by the entiie 
absence of petals small apterous stigma, and tnlocular ovarium 
The following are the characters of this new genus 
HELIAMP^IORA 

Pertgomt foUola 4, 5, (vel 6 hypogyiia, libera, aestivatione valdc inibri- 
cata, Hubpetaloidea Stamina numero indeiinita, hypog ^ Aaihci <e 
oblongo-linearcs, \ ersatiles, biloculares, locuhs oppositis longitudinaht^r 
dehiscentibus Ovarium triloculare, o\ ulis numerosis anatropis plun- 
senahter placentae a\ih affixis Stylus simplex, apic 9 truncatus Sugma 
paivum, obscure tnlobum, minute ciliatum ** Capsula triloculare, 
tnvaU IS, polyspet ma ’ {Srkomb) Semtna obovata, compressi, tesla 
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fusoa ]axiu9cu1a, vix nigosa, in alam fusco mombranaceui^ Remen 
ciiigentcm expanaa Embryo paivus, teres, lectus, prope basin albu- 
muiis copiosi, radicula jiixta liilum, cot)]edonibus parvis 
lierho. perenms, ultginosa ^ohtL raditaUa ^ petiolus tubuloso amphora- 
formtSj orb obliquo margtne subrevoluto Scapus erectus, apice tvmpli- 
ciier racemosuSf glaher Ploies nutantes, alht v pallide roset 
1 H nutans 

Read a paper, entitled " On the Structure of the Tissues of Cy- 
cadea” By D Don, Esq Libr K S , Prof Bot King's College 
In Com/era the structure of the stem presents the ordinary appear- 
ance of dicotyledonous trees , the annual layers are distinctly 
marked, and there is a regular bipartition of each into wood and bark 
(liber) , but m Cycadea no bipartition takes place ol the fibro vas.v.ular 
bqndles, which in that respect resemble those of monocotyledonous 
plants, and “tlie differences otherwise are very staking Cycfls having be- 
sides a large central pith, sc\eral thick concentric alternating 1 ijcrs 
of cellular and fibro-\ asculai tissue , and in Zamia and Encepaalarto^ 
besides the pith, there are only two very thick layers, one of fibro- 
vascular, and the other which is also the exterior one, of cellular 
tissue The great peculiarity of the Conifer a, and which distin 
guishes them as well from Cycadem as from evtry other family is 
the remarkable uniformity of their woody tissue, which consists of 
slender tubes furnished on the sides parallel to the medullary ra;j s 
with one or more rows of circular or angular dots , but in Cycadetc 
no such uniformity is obseriablc, their tissue, as in other phienoga- 
mous plants, consisting of two kinds of vessels, namely of slender 
transparent tubes without dots or markings, and of dotted reticulated 
and spiral vessels, which ai c capable of lieing unrolled The former arc 
identical w ith the fibrous or woody tissue, whilst the latter, which form 
a part of each bundle, can only be compared to the strictly vascular 
tissue of other plants These dotted vessels in Cycadca bear a con 
siderable resemblance to the vessels of Comfereet and especially to 
those of Dammara and Araucaria^ from the dots being disposed iii 
rows, and confined to the two vertical sides of the vessel only, and 
they are moreover alternate, as in the two genera just mentioned 
In Cycadea, however, the dots present much less regularity in 
number and size than in Conifer not only in different vessels of the 
same bundle but in different parts of the same vessel, forming one, 
two, three, J^ur, and five rows , and they are not always confined 
to the vertical sides, but appear m some cases to follow the entire 
circle of the vessel Tlieir form is oblong, or elhptical, in Cycas re- 
voluta, circ%nalt8,tglauca, and sp€Cxosa,Am%afurfuracea and pumila 
as well as in Encephalartos homduswkd spiralis, but they are 
sometimes longer, narrower and nearly linear, giving the vessel 
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' the appo^rance of being marked 'with transverse stripes The 
vessels in all present so much similarity, that no generic di-^tmctioii 
can be drawn from them The dots are always arranged dia- 
gonally The dotted vessels of Zamia furfuracea and pumtla 
were observed to unroll spirally in the form of a band pre- 
senting a striking resemblance to those of Berns Ihe band was 
found to vary in breadth in different vessels and was furnished 
with tiansversc rows, composed of two three, or more dots Ihe 
coils followed the direction of the dots and the unrolling was from 
right to left In Cyra^ revoluta dotted vessels frequently occur with * 
a single row of dots, but from the circum^Hnce of the dots on both 
eid(s being in view at the same time the;y are liable to be mistaken 
as hn-ving a double row on each side Besides the dotted vessels 
there occuis thioughout Ct/cadetp another variety, differing but 
little from the oidiniry spnal vessel except m the tendency of the 
cods to mutt 111 some vessels the coils are free and the fibre ex- 
hibits fi cquentl) at interv als, bifurcations or narrow loops , in others 
the coils unite at one or both sides in which ease the vessel presents 
a seric«* either of rings or bars the fibre then is with difficulty un- 
rolled, and it often breaks off into rings, or the bars separate at the 
point w^here the coils unite, which is general!} on the perpendicular 
sides of the vessel In other cases the vessels are distinctly reticulated, 
and they then exhibit a striking analogy to the dotted cellules \nCycas 
revoluta All these modifications arc frequently to be observed in 
the same vessel in Zamia furfu) aeea and pumda a fact w Inch affords 
conclusive evidence of the accuracy of the theor} advanced b} Meycn 
which refers the spiral, annul ir, rcticul ited«, and dotted vessels to a 
common type 1 he dots and tripes are cv idciitly the thinnest portions 
of the tube being most probabh parts of the primitive membrane re- 
maining uncovered by the matter subsequently deposited on the walls 
The cellular tissue of Cycadete consists of tolerably regular paren- 
chyma, composed of prismatic, six-sidcd cellules In the species of 
Zamia and Encephalartos so often referred to, the walls of the cellules 
appear to be of a uniform thickness and transparency, and destitute 
both ot dots or markings but m the adult fronds of Cycas revoluta 
a different structure presents^tself, for the walls of the cellules are 
furnished with numerous eUiptical, obliquely transverse dots oi 
spaces, where the membrane is so exceeding! v delicate^ and trans- 
parent as to give to the cellules the appearance of being perforated 
by holes> the intervening spaces being covered by incrustating 
matter, disposed in the fo^ of confluent bands^ which wffien 
viewed under the microscope, resemble a kind of network The 
Ann Nat Hist Vol 5 No 28 Mar(h 1340 r 
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dots or spaces unco\ercd by incrustatmg matter, are ge^erall}' of ^ 
a lirge size, and occur more particularly on the veitical aides 
of the cellules a band usually running along the middle of the 
two opposite sides The bands vary in brea?lth, as do tlic dots 
and they not unfrcqucntly exhibit minute transparent points or 
spaces where the solid matter forming the band shows a tend- 
ency to separate 1 he extreme delicacy and transparency of the 
dots or spaces of whatever size, ^ppe ir fully to pro\e that they 
are parts of the primitive membrane of the cellule which are un- 
• covered by the incrustatmg matter A solution of iodine will be 
found of great service m determining the actual existence of the 
merabr'ine at those parts for although it does not rnatciidly alttr 
its colour it tends very much to dimmish its transparency and ren- 
ders it distinctly visible, so as to leave no doubt that the *- 1 ) ices are 
not openings The bands are evidently the result of a paitial hgui- 
fication , and indeed no better example can be ofFt red th m Cycas 
revoluta to illustrate and confirm- the correctnesb of the views ad 
vanced by Schleidcn as to the origin of the binds and fibres 
in the cellules and vessels of plants Being iiixiou to ister- 
tam whether the bands exist il an earl\ iicriod the aiithoi had 
recourse to the examination of a young undeveloped frond ibout 
two weeks old and he w is much gratified by finding his previous 
suspicions fully confirmed the cellules then being of a uniform 
transparency presenting neither bands nor dots, but furnished w ith 
a distinct cytoblast or nucleus, which was found to have entirely dis 
appeared from those cellules m which the mciustaimg mattei was 
visible provang tliat the incrustatmg matter is formed at the expense 
of the nucleus 1 he matter forming the bands is contmuoa'^ and is 
evidently not formed by a coalescing of spiral fibres, as some might 
suppose for It IS perfectly solid, and shows no di««position to un 
roll or to break up into fibres I he bauds most probably originated 
from the ««hrinkmg up of the incrustatmg substance, which at first 
was equally diffused m a fluid state over the walls, and which from 
the mere effects of consolidation, aided by the distention, and per- 
haps enlargement of the cellule, would naturally leave portions of 
the primitive membrane uncovered f^at the dotted and reticulated 
vessels in Cycade<B arc of the same nature ind originate m a similar 
way as thcjcellules just dcsciibed there seems no reasonable ground 
to doubt The parenehymatoub cellules in Cycas circtnahs glauca, 
and speciosa resemble those of Zamia and Encephalartos in having 
their walls of ^ nearly uniform thickness and transparency, being 
but raicly furnished with a few elliptical obliquely trinsversc spaces 
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or dots * The cellules m Cyias ievoluta \ary both in size and 
structure, some being thiet or four times longer, whilst others arc 
still longer and naii;pwcr and furnished with more numerous and 
much smaller dots which are not confined to the sides, but are 
disposed around the tube These last, which^ have been observed 
also m Cycas glauca and ctrctnalts, present an evident transition to 
the dotted vessels 

The whole of the Cycadae are Supplied with numerous gummife- 
rous canals, often of great length, and uniformly furnished with 
distinct cellular walls of considerable thickness, and which have 
been iccurately dc*5cribed and figured by Professor Monen in a 
recent memoir ^ 

Notwithstanding the analogies presented by their reproductive 
organs the author considers the Cycadete is related to ComjeKP 
only in a remote degree, and that the} constitute the remains of a 
class of pKnt'a which belonged to a former vegetation 

?ooLoriCAL sociiiy 

June 25 1839 — Di Bostock m the Chair 
A paper by T Eyton, Esq entitled Catalogue of a Collection 
of Buds from Malaya, with descriptions of the new sjitc ics,' w ns read 
'Ihe collection of Bird«», of which the following is a catiloguc 
arc m the possession of Mr Evans of the Wylc Cop Shrewsbury 
having been collecttd by liis brqlher in the above mentioned coun- 
try Ihis collection is particularly interesting when taken in con- 
junction with that of the neighbouring islands of Sumatra and lav i 
an account of which is published m the Tiansactions of the Liiinccan 
Society vol xiii , by Sir T Stamford RafHcs and Dr Horsfield 
" The zoology of Malaya is altogether highly deserving of the at- 
tention of the naturalist presentmg as it does a connecting link be- 
tween those families of which Australia is the metropolis, and the 
forms of the Old World Thfe ormthology of Australia is distin- 
guished by the number of species belonging to the family Melipha^ 
gid<B which it produces, and we find from the present catalogue and 
that above-mentioned, that the Indian islands and the Malay penin- 
sula also possess a greater number of sjpecies belonging to this family 
than any other portion of the woild excepting Austn.li'i This trans- 
ition may also be traced through the mar«»upial animal^ and man, 
the Malay variety of the human species approaching nearer to the 
Australian than iny other in the form of the cranium , 

* The present collection contains eighty-niiie specifcs, of which se- 
veral tire new to science , there are also some entirely new genera 

F 2 
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It IS singularly deficient in Raptorial and Natatorial birds *not poa 
sc‘5‘«ingone of either ordei , but this perhaps mav be owing to the col- 
lection having been made chiefly m the interior 

Podargus Javanicm Horsf Native name Burong Saiang 
Harpacte^ Duvaucehi Gould Native name Burong Mass 
Haipactes Diatdit, Gould Native name same as preceding 
hurystomus tyanocolh^ Vicill Nati\e nimc Tthong Lampay 
The collection contains both male and female , the latter is merely 
* distinguished from the former by its more obscuie colouring 
Eurylaimu^ Coiydon, Icmm 

Cymbyrhynchu^ cucvllaius Eurylaimv's cucullatus Temm 
Native name Tamplana Lthn 

Cymhyrhynchus nasutus Vig Native name Butong hjuu 
Halcyon Cappn^fi!> Sw Native name Butong Kahn 

Haicyon viKiA H pet tote gula, vt/iftc stnr/dque ocular cm- 
gente fertuguiet^ , tapilc ffjicha it ^triga a mandibuld tnjeriore 
ad capisttum brunnvis^ singulis ptnnis Uenns ctetulcis ornatis 
j)rimariis dotw scapulat ibw^que brunneis his externe flavo mar- 
ginaiis illis mamlatt^ , to^tio flavo culmine obscuro 
Long tot 8^ unc ro^hi l-{^ unc tarsi 1-tV 
Native name Kainy Kaing 

Halcyon pulchella Dacdo pnlihella Horsf 
Nitivc name, Kaing Kning Kimba 
Alcedo Smyrnen^i^ Lath See Kaing Kaing 
Alcedo ccerulea Linn Native uame Kaja hlang 
Nyettorms amictu^ Svv Merops amictus lemm 
Native name, Kay Chun 

Metops Javanitus Horsf Native name Betray Berray 
Cinnytis Javameus, Steph Native name, Clichap 
Cmnyris ajjinis Hoisf Native name Major 
Calyptomena vii idts, Raff Native name, Stebo 
ChloropsisMalabaricuStJdrd andSelby Native name, 

The female differs from the male in having the markings less 
distinct 

Chloropsis Sonneratii Tard and Selbv Native name Miibadaon 
The female and young arc destitute of the black throat, a straw 
coloured mark being sometimes substiluted for it 
Irena puella Horsf Native name Krouing 
Muscipeia paradise a Le Vaill Native name, Mira jahone 

Muscipeta ATRocACDAiA Mus toto cot poTC puvpureo aho, sed 
pectore tmo abdomimqut albts 
I ong tot 9^ unc rostri t- unc tarsi, unc 
Native name, Murra jahone 
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Genus Milhoiarsus n g 

Rostrum fei6 capiti aequalc •xltiiis qu^m latum ad apicem incieum 
ultraqut riarcs co^pprtssum, ad basim sctis armatum, nares mem- 
braiiaceae, paivap rotundata* 

Tarsi bie\is«5imi supcnore parte plumati, digitt debiles, externi vix 
longierjes quam mtcrni postcriores medios aR^uantes ungues com- 
prel^s^l postciiorcs longissimi scuta taisi iiiduisa 
Al€i mcdiocrcs rotund ita prim i pennarum spuria secunda breviore 
tciti i, tertii duabusque proximts mtei se jequalibus 
Canda rotuiidat i tectrioibus superionbus inollibus et loiigis 

Obs 1 he abo\c gtnu^' is f losclv allied to Mtetopus of bwamson • 

MiCRoiAR^is MFLANoj FiTcos Mur utcr tccti ictbus primarits 
apicibtis allm , 7 ostro pedtbusqvt atris 
Long tot G-i: unc /os/r? uiic ^aisi Gj unc 
Native name, Muha iando 

Genus MALAcorTtRox n g 

Rostrum fci^ cipiti sequ de altius quam latum ad apicem incisum 
ultriquc narcs comprcs'^uin ad basim setis armatum, mandibula 
inftnore ad basim tiimida 

Tarv mediocres digiti extcrni vix longiores quam intcrni, poste- 
riores mcdios ajquantcs , ungues compressi jiostei lores longissimi 
scuta tarsi ^ ix di^ isa 

breves rotund itr , pcnnis secondarns pnmari is fcr6 cquantibus 
prima pcnnirum spuria stcuiida bieviore tertia quae longissima 
est 

Cauda paucaruni pennarum composita rotund ita tcctricibus supe- 
rioribus mollibus ct lorigis 

Obs I his genus is allied to Mm ofarsus in some particulars and 
to Btachypus in others it agrees with both m the soft and downy 
nature of the tail to\crts 

Mal \roi TERO V M VON I M Mttl Ji oiitt tttuddque fci 7 ugineis nuchd 
atrd dorso stt igdijue transvtrsd pcclore cinercis, alls brunnets 
rostro flavo 

Long tot , 6 unc 7 osii i -rV tarsi unc 

Fem marc minor capite nuchaque fcrrugiueo ct atro maculatis 

Native name, Burong Mop 

Malacoi 1L1U)^ ciNLRius Mul fcmiuff spccici prcccedcnUs Siiuilis 
sed rnngmtudine mult urn inferior 
Long tot 51 unc lostii 5 lin , tarsi 8 lin • 

Braikypus entylotus Jard and Selb Native name, 

BRACHYriiiiAX NiGKOc AFiiATA Bra VLrticc utro gems cine reis, 
guld albdy do 7 so cauddque brunneis pectore ahdommeqve fc 7 7 u 
gtmis hot ob^ttirissimo ^ losfrt mandibuid supirwrefiligtnosd, in- 
feriore flavd taisis pedibusque biunneis 
Long tot 0; unc lostri, \ unc tarsiy ItV unc 
Dm U7 us Malabai icm bteph Native name Lhanwee , 

OAv Die tiiratus of btephens is tlie female ol thA species 
Ltimus viigatus iemm Native name., Burong Tana 
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Lanius stricatus Lan dorso, caudd ahsque ferrugin€ts,tllo atro 
strigato paucib pejinis tertiai um etflejcura: alarum lined atns , ca~ 
piie cinereo, sparso et sti igato atro , corpore i>ubtus obscur^ albo , 
late} ibus pectoi eque pai ce ah o slrigatiii , rosho apice atro, bast 
albd , tarsis pedtbusque brunneis 
Long tot 6^ unc ^ rostri, unc , tarsi, iV unc 
Obs This IS probably a young bird 
Lamprotorms chalyheus Turdus chalyheus, Horsf 
Native name Terling 

Turdus Mmdanensis, Gmel Native name, Murray 
Kittacincla maciourus, Gould Tardus macrourus Gmel 
Native name, Muia buta 

iuRDTs MODFSTus Tur (Jorso, tectricibus ala» um vcf i tuque oh- 
vaceo-h unneis , paucis tech itum prtmarium priepilatis albo , pri- 
marily taudaque brunneis , gula, strigd oculari abdomineque alhts, 
lUd maculis tinereis sparsd , latuibus uqntis ct petiore injeriore 
cinereis , lateiibus pttloieque superiore ftrrugtneis j mandtbuld 
super 10 } e ptdibusque hrunnci^, injeriore flavd 
Long tot 8| unc loshi -iV , tarsi, 1 ^* 3 - unc 
Native name Kwaran 

Pa’^tor Maiayensis P doiso, cauda ahsque vtridi tenets, tec 
tricihns iertia} us abdomineque albis , vei ti<e iiuchaque penms elon- 
gatis, ctnet eis , paucis pemns viridt tircumclusis , minto albo , tor- 
pot e subibs ctnereo 

Long tot 6^ unc , rostri <§ unc taisi 1 unc 
Fern dor so brunneo , reliquis coloribus obscuns 
Native name. Brass Brass 

Iota scapula? IS Hersf Native nhme, Duiong Capas 
Genus Crataio^yx n g 

Roshum forte, inandihuld superiore arcuate, mcdiocii, nares rotun 
datae, basales, setis brevibus tectse 
Pedes vilidi syndactyli digit is medio posteriori inter se sequantibua, 
exterionbus iiiterionbus vix longioribus 
Tarsi validi clongati ungues validi, posteriores maximi 
Ala remigibus pnmariis spurns seciindis v ix brevionbus terti s , 
r^iia^ Qfisqiie mter se acqualibus 
Cauda longa rotulidata 

Crat vioNYx i?lava Crttt ater vertice cristato , ahdomuie pecto- 
reque inferiore flavis , tarsis pedibusQue flavts 
Long tot 7 unc , rostri, ^ unc , tarsi, unc 
Native name, Seray Seray 

CRAiAioNfx ater Crttt isnea, vertice cristato , abdomine pecto- 
reque inferiore, flavis , tarsis pedtbusque flavts 
Long tot 7 unc , rostri, ^ unc tarsi, -j-g- unc 
Oriolus dcanthonotus, Horsf Native name Simpelong Rail 
Ortolus Sinensis, Linn Native name, Kapindai y 
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Giacula religtosa, \uct Native iiumc, Tdiong 
Platylophu^ galericulatns, Temm N itive name, see Jerray 
Pitta brathyura, Auct Native name Moitua Plando 
PiTrA cocciNEA P occipitc nucJid corporeque subtus toccineis , 
nlt<i dor^Oy caudd ^higdque utrinquc nucha: tyaneis, gutture 
fetrugineib , lateribus capitis, pedibus, ros&oque atiis 
Lon^ coiji 8 line roshurn, J unc , tarsi, 

Native name same as the last 

Buentos nicoion Bttc atcr, icctritibu^ teitiis lateralibu^ caudee- 
que apinbu’i albis , lo^iro alho strigd cingente basim atrd , casside 
nicdioiti larmatd a dtmidio capitis ad bis trientis yostri tendente 
Long (orp 3 unc bmiL caiina cassidj- 5 unc tarsi 

2-1 unc 

Jun casfeidc non pert( eta et atia Native name, Kay Kay 
KvplectLS PJuhppmensis Lovia PJuhppinensis, Linn 
N itive name Tampua 

Anthus Malayfnsis Ah dorso brunneo, margtnibus pennarum 
miuiatioribits , corpoie siibtbs fenugmeo letiter tincto duabus 
reitiKibus catenoribus caudee albi^ , pectore maculis brunneis 
adspcr90 , pumonbu't matgtnibus cxteiioribus flans 
Long tot 6;^^ unc , lodn ^ unc , taisi, unc , ung post 
^ unc Native name, Lauchar 

Ihe present species which is the An praten’iis of Raffles and of 
which the collection possesses two specimens is nearly allied to An 
thus tfiiHulis but differs m being of a largei size 
Dicaum cantillans btc 

Dwaum saccharina Lcrthia ^qcchaiina Lith Nit ndme, Nella 
Dfctcum 1 1 uenfatu Ilorsf 

Dic/fum KvicAriTTA Dic docso, caiida, tectncihus alarum^ 
primal its extenus j)CLrtihus, laterdmsqiie capitis obscure azureis , 
striga oculari atra, gida i orportque subtus aurantiatis , vnacula 
pectorah vtihccqut iidms 
Long tot 3-^ unc rostii, , tarn, \ unc 

N itive name Nalloo 

Fern superiil: cinerea suhtbsque flava in egulai iter cinei eo maculata , 
rubro nistata 

Anthrlpies j j Avic AsiLR Ail capite, dorso, pet toic collogue 
ctneico-nndibus , coipore siibtusjkwo , ah^ caudatcclritibusque 
alarum bntnneis , rostri manmbula super loit air a, infenme 
flava , pedtbus brvauctSg 
Long tot 8 unc , rontn If unc ^ tarsi 4-^ unc 
Native name Chichap Rimba 

Anthrfites modesta An vertwe, dorso alvs, caudaque 
mridi^oliuwexs hue singulis pennis medus brunneis, ilia prtepi- 
laid affo, carport subtus viridt, singulis pennis in mediis 
obseuns , i ostro pedibusqm brunneis ^ • 

Long tot 6^ unc losiii IJ uuc , taisi | unc 
Native name, Chichap Nio 
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Phoenicophaiis tricolor , Steph Native name Kado hesar 
Phccmcophaus chlorocephalu^ Cuculus chlorocephalus , Raffles 
Ndtiv c name, see Lahia 

Phoanicophaus Crawfurdu Gray Native name Kada Kachie 
Phoemcophaus Javartcus Horsf Native nime Kada Apic 

Phcenicophaus viridirostris Phmi alts dorso caudaqus 
castanets , prtmartt^ apictbtts brumiets , rectricihus caudee apt* 
cibus albtSf pone striga atra omatis , capite^ coUo, pectoreque 
mp&nore ctneretSy corpore subtus ferrugtneo 
Long tot 13 unc rostii 1 unc tarsi 1 unc 
Native name, see Lahia 

Psittacula Malaccenst^ Kuhl Native name, Tana 
Bucco bimaculata, Gray Native name, Tanda 
Bucco versicolor. Raff Native name, Tahoor 

Bucco QUADRIC OLOR Buc viTidts , ptimuriis brunneis , rec- 
tricibus candcB tnferiortbu^ partibus azureis , fronts aureo^ ma- 
cula cof tinea postenore iitrivque ad latu^ locata , stngd per- 
ocular i atra, ha^ antice macula coccinea, infra azurea ornata , 
quia coccinea, pectore supertore cceruleo macults coccinets omato 
moA. ilia jiava ad angulum infer ms rostn , rostro, tarsis, pedt- 
basque atm 

Long tot 8^ unc , lostri, unc tarsi unc 
Native name, Tahoor Capata Cuning 

Genus Mecalorhynciius n g 

Rostrum validum culmmatum carina basali vix ad apicem adunc& , 
altius qukm latum /tares magnse basalcs, rotundatse seti« teethe 
Pedes scansoni digiti bini locati extenores singulis partibus 
aequales et longioies quern intenores posteriores et extenores 
brevi'^^^imi 

Alte pninis pennanim spurns, secundis brevibus tertns 4^*®, 5^*®, 6^*", 
inter ccqualibus 
Taisi mediocres 
Cauda rotundata mediocris 

Mecaloriivnciius spiNOsus Meg supertortbus partibus brun- 
neib , pennis prcepilatis olece cohre, ^ertlce penms medits sptno- 
SIS, ocul/s spatiis midis et rubris circumdatis , gula obscuri 
ferruginca , cotpore subtus sardidc albo 
Long tot 6J unc , iostri,\^, tarsi, \xnc 
Native name, Ariko Berine 
Chrysonotus Tiga Ptcus Tiga Horsf 
Native name Glato 

Chrysonotus mmiatus Ptcus mimatus, Gmel 
Native name, Glato 

Picus validus Temm Native name Glato 
Hemicircus hfldius, Ptcus hadius Raff 

Hemicircus BRUNVEUS Hem brunneus transversim ferrvgtneo 
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stngedus , gala strigi^ mmutts , vertice gentsque brunnets et 
non strigatis , macula oblongd ad latera cervicts Jlavo-ferrugi- 
ned , nota ah ungulo injenore ro^itri utunque ad gulam ten- 
dente cocctnea 

Long tot ro^tri 1 uiic ta^si ^ unc 

IJenncirciis tristis Picus tnstt^ Horsf * 

Picus poitdolophus Ternra Native name, Glato 
Polyplcctron Chinqius Icmm • 

Nytthemeru^ erythrophthalmus Phasianus erythrophthalmus. 
Raffles Native iixmc Pagas • 

Lryptonyx coionatus, lemm Native name, Bestum 

Perdix: ARiJc iNOsus Perd ctrugtnosu^ , tertiariis tran^iersim 
stngati^ atro , ahdomine gtdaque salurationhui^ , nuUocalcare, 
loistio tarbisque atri% dlo forti 
Long tot 10 unc rosin | unc tarsi, unc 
Native name ^ee Hole 

Hemipodius Tatgour, Sykes Native name Pochio 

Hemipodius atrogujahis Hem gula pectoreque supertore 
atris , pcnms ad latera colh alhis alro prrBpilatts , tilts tierticis 
et fionhs atris, alho prmpilatis , dorso hrunnto^ singulis pennts 
transverst m strigatis atro, et macuhs partis altns sparsis ^ tec- 
trtcxhus at to praaptlatis, et transt erstm late strigatis jiavo Jerru- 
gineo , itUricibus taitda, feirugmeis^ tt super caudam tendenti- 
bus j latuibus atiis , rostio aurantiato pedihus^ tarsisque brun- 
nets 

Long tot unc loshi 1 Im tmsi, 1 unc 
Native name Pochto 

Coiurmx Sinensis, Icmin Native name Pechan 

Columha Javanica Gmel Native name Paonay Ciochi 

Columba jamhn Gmel Native name Paonay Gadang 

Vinago vernans Columha vet nans, Jann 

Native name, Paonay Crochi 

Vinago Olax Columha Olax itmm 

Native name Semboan 

Rallu^ gularib Hor»f Natne name Rentar 
Gallinula phanicui a. Lath Native name Roa Roa 
Porphyrio Indttus, Hoi‘«f Native name Burong Tedotu 
Charadrius Vnginianus Bostik Native name Kang bang Saul 
Totanus Damarensis Hor'^t Native name, Kadidie 
Scoiopax hetetuia, Hoclgs Native name, Rediail 

Mr Waterhouse icad i paper on a new species of Rodent which 
had been sent trom the island of Luzon one of the PhilipiMiits 
by Hugh Cuming Esq , Corresponding Member 

In gencia] appearance this Rodent might be mistaken for a species 
of Capi omys , in size it is about equal to the ( Fournirn the gene 
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1 il characters of the skull and dentition, howe\ei, indicate that its 
affinity is with the Mm id<e 

* The skull, compared with that of the common Rat, differs in 
being of a more ovate form, the occipital portion being somewhat 
elongated and considerably contracted , the width between the or- 
bits 1*5 comparatively great and behind the orbits the frontal bones 
arc expanded, and join with the temper il to form a distinct post- 
orbital process The interpariet il bone instead of being transverse, 
IS ilraosl circul ir The auditory^ bullae are very small The intei- 
dental poition of the palate is slightly contrictcd in front so that 
themolares duerge posteriorly, the rami of the lower jaw arc less 
deeply emarginated behind the coronoid portion is sm iller and the 
descending ramus is broader and rounded , the symphysis menti 
IS of consider ible extent Ihe incisor teeth are less compicsscd and 
less deep from front to back Ihe molar teeth are of a more simple 

structuie , the anterior molar ef the upper jaw consists of three 
transverse lobes, and the second and third consist each of two 
tran«^crse lobes In the lowci jaw the anteiior molar consists of 
four lobes a small rounded lobe in front follow c d b’v two transverse 
lobes, of v\hich the anteiior one is the smaller ind finally a small 
trans\erse posteiior lobe , the second molar consists of two equal 
transverse lobc^ and a small lobe behind them , the 1 ist molar con- 
sists of two simple trans\erse lobes ** 

On iccount of the differences observable in the structure of the 
teeth and form of the skull combined with the hairy nature of the 
till and cars, Mr Waterhouse reg irded this animal as constituting a 
sub genus and proposed for it the name of Phlteomy^, this name 
being suggested by the habit of the animal, which Air Cuming 
(after whom the species is named) states, feeds chiefly on the bark of 
trees It may be thus charactenzed 

Mus (PiiLfFOMYs) CuMiNGi M vcllerc setoso^ suherecto, pilis la^ 
nvg^nosts intermixtis , aaribus mediocrtbas extvs pthn longis 
ob^itis , wystacibm crclms et perlmigis , pedtbus petniagms et 
lot IS subtu^ iiudis , tawla 7ii^iorri, pilis rigidis et longis {ad 
Murem Rattum ratiom hahitd) crebre obsita colore mgrescenti^ 
Jusco sordid^ Jlavo lavato^ mbtus pallidioi e , cavda7itgrescente^ 


pilis longioribas in tnpiie et dor so nig ns unc Im 

Longitudo capitis corponsque 19 0 

— « cauda 13 0 

antepedis {unguibus evclusis) 1 8^ 

tarsi 2 10 

auris 1 0 

— crami ossei 2 4 

Latitude ejusdem 1 8;^ 

Hah apiid insulam Luzon 
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July 9, 1839 — The Rev J Barlow in the Chair 

A letter addressed to Col Sykes by Sir John McNeill was read 
Jt related to a Dog recently presented by that gentleman to the So- 
ciety 1 hi3 kind of dog Sir John McNeill states is used by the 
wandering tribes in Persia to guard their flocks* it is a shaggy ani- 
mal, nearly as large as a Newfoundland and verv faercc and j'ower 
fill The dam of the animal at the menagerip killed a full grown 
wolf without a««sistince 

A letter from Augustus* Eliott Fuller, , was read In thi^^ letter, 
which IS addresstd to the Secretary and is dated June 29 1839 
Mr Fuller encloses an account from his head keeper, Hciuj Cheal 
respecting two broods ot Woodcocks {Srohpar rustic ola) which were 
bred in the woods of Mr huller s estite at Hose Hill in Sussex 

Ihe two broods referred to consisted each of four birds and when 
hrst observed about the second week in April they could hut just 
run as they grew \ery fast however the} were soon able to fly 
Mr hullcrs keeper believes the young woodeock is ible to run as 
soon is hitched, and stitcs that acct^rding to Ins own observation 
and the report of othcis theyalwiys build m a email hole which 
they make on the plain ground they select a dry situation for the 
nest but this is placed neai a moist soil to which the old buds lead 
then young to procure food 

Ml Waterhouec pointed out the distmguislimg characters of a 
new species of louean, which hack been forwarded to the bocicty by 
the Picsidciit the F irl of Derby, for exhibition and description 

This species of 1 oucan appio iches most nearly in size and colour- 
ing to the PteroglossUd hypoglaucub of Mr Gould s Monograjih but 
the beak, w Inch is totally black is much smallei and less arched , 
the nostiils do not extend so far forwirds, and are hidden by the 
feathers of the he id ind there is no longitudinal groove in front ot 
them, as m the species above named, and others of the genus the 
blue of the under p ii ts of the body is of a much paler and purer tint 
ind the feathers on these part’- are white at the base It diflers 
moreover, iii having the throat and checks white, and the upper 
tail c overts black , 

A totally black be ik being an uncommon character in the species 
belonging to the subgcnu‘« PteroglosbUb, Mr Waterhouse pioposed 
for this new species the name mgrirostris, and proceeded to charac- 
terize it as follow s 

PiERo&Lossus NiriRiuo’-rais Pt •iosho, capitc sivnmi nuchdque 
nigrt^ f guld alba , carport svpra oltvnceo fnsco , icctniihus se- 
condanib ohiateo-vindibu^ , wopygio paflide sulphurco catidd. 
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tectucibus caxidtBi mgresceiUi vittdtbus,plumis quatuor intermediis 
ad apicem Jemoribusque castaneib coipore subtus palhdP cyaneo, 
cri^bo coccineo pedibu^ mgri^ ^ 

Long tot 20 line ,xostri al(B, , caudte, "7 tarsi 1^ 

Hab ? 

Mr Fraser read his de«^criptions of two new species of Birds from 
a collection made in the Ibland of Luzon and recently forwarded to 
the SocicU Hugh ( uming Lsq CorrpS 2 )onding Member The 
first of thrst belongs to the family Cucvlidic the genus Phtrm- 
cophaus and to Mi Swiinson s subdnibion of that genus to which 
he has applied the name Dasyloplms It m at once be distin- 
guibhed from dll the knowm members of the family by the singular 
structure of the feathers of its crest and throat the *Nhaftb of these 
featheis are expanded at their extremities into laminas which may 
he compaicd to the bhaMngs of whilebone, iiid m this respect they 
resemble the feathers of the ciegt of the Touc in to which Mr Gould 
in his Monogiaph applies the name P lei oglossui^ ulotomuh which is 
the Pt Beauharncbii of W iglcr but arc not curled as in th it ^ptcies 
The feathers above the nostrils of the cre^^t and chin and along 
the middle of the throat aic gr i} at the b ise hi\e a decided white 
spot towards the middle and arc terminated b} a broad expansion of 
the shaft which is ot a glossy black colour and exhibits blue or 
greenish reflections The external edge of this expanded portion of 
the shaft is minutely pectinated The occiput and sides of the head 
are griy pa««sing into dirty white on the checks and sides of the 
throat the hinder p irt anu sides of the neck, and the brcaot, are of 
a deep chestnut colour the back, wings, and tail arc of a deep sin 
ning green colour , all the tail feathers arc broadly tipped with white 
the ^ent thighs and under tail-co\erts are du&kj brown, t nged with 
green the bill is horn colour, and the feet are olive 

This beautiful and interesting species Mr Fraser proposed to name 
after its disco\erer Mr Cuming Its principal distinguishing cha- 
racters may be thus expressed 

PiicENK opHAUs CuMiNGi Ph CTistatus, plumis ensta et guttuiis 
lamtnis cornets ovahbus splendid* ntgiis termmatis, nuchd, et 
pectore castanets , facie palltde cinered , alts et caudd metalline 
virescentibus hdc ad apicdm albd 
Long tot 16 unc lostri, 1^, alee, 6, caudte 8, tarsi 

To the bird above described the following memorandum was at- 
tached — * Anstc En Btcol, language of Albay E>es red pupil 

• Oken’s Ibis for 1832, part iii p 279, also in the ‘ Aiibland,* 1830, No 
118,p 470 
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large auaiiiacK length fiom beak to tail 8^ inches around the body 
5 inches Signed H C umiiig 

The second bud fh'iractenzcd by Mr braser is a new species of 
Duck (A?ia^) winch is nearly allied to the ylifas svprrctliosa Gmel , 
but differs in being of a smaller size in having the whole of the plu 
mage much liglitei in colour, and m the sides 6f the head and neck 
being rufous instead of pale buff it moreover has but one dark 
stripe on the ^ide of the head whareas Ana<i svpe) cilwsa has two 
Ihc middle of the forehead crown of the head, and a line down 
the l)iek of the neck arc dark brown fiom the bill to the eye and 
thence to the occiput is a brown line, which is stpai ited from the 
crown of tlic head by a broad stripe, which is of a pile rufous tint 
the che Jvs sides of the neck chin and upper part of the throat are 
of the same colour tin whole of the body is brown becoming gra- 
dually dirkcr on the rump and tail teithcrs ill tlu fe ithcrs on the 
upper parts are edgi d with p dc rulous the wing eoverts aie erossed 
by a narrow white h ind ne ir their extremity and terminate m a 
dee]:) vclvct-likc hi ick colour , the <fperultm is deep glos‘=y green, 
with purple reflections ind bounded behind by vehety black to 
this succeeds i nirrow white line the bill and feet are apparently 
dark olive 

To this species Mr I rasti appln s the nimc 7 uzonna it miy be 
thus ch ir ictenzcd 

Anas Li zovie v An sup) d ttne? ro Jifs( a vet tire nigrescniti fusco 
btriga vipei ocvlari gems ei guiture pallide ca&tanei^ , speculo 
alaium purpurco vii eticenle antic* tt postict mgro marginato , 
corpon ^ubtus Jvsctscenti-* inereo 
Long tot 2\ une lo^tri, 2^ ala, 8^ cauda tarsi 1^ 

A collection of Birds from South Australia was exhibited 1 his 
collection recently presc nted to the Sock ty by the South Australian 
Company contains the following species — 

Falco melanogtnys, Gould Native name, Monkah 
Falco Bcrigora Vig et Horsf Native name Car-cown, ya 
Falco Centhroideb Cenchris Cenchroides, Gould Native name 
Monne monnie Golden H iwk 

Athene fortis Gould Native name Ounda-y papa 
JEgotheles lanulata Jard et Stlb Native name Na me , Night 
Hawk or Eve jar of the colonists 

Dacelo gigantea Le ich Native n'lme Cracow-Kata Laughing- 
Jackass of the colonists 

Graucalus melanops, Vig et Horsf Native name Oi a 
Ciaciitus hypohucus, Gould Native name, Corow-Raw, Whis- 
tling Magpie of the colonists ^ 

Platycercus Pennantii, Vig Native name, Na-hnll-ya Rosetta 
Parrot of the colonists 
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Nunodfs vndiilulus Vig et Horsf Native name, hi cou le 
Scalp Panot of tlie colonists 

Ti ichoglo^ms continuum Vig et Horsf 
Trichoglos^us purpureuit N itive name Wmtow Ka 
Melphaga Novai-IIollanduc, Vig ct Horsf Native name Wandow 
Anthochdia rufogularis Acanthegonys rufogulari^, Gould 
^itella mplanoctphtila Gould Native n ime, Coolta tacoow 
Coturniv Australis Tcmm Native name rou la-iim-tee 
Coturmx pcctorah^ Gould Native name Ihu ta wa tee Tins 
lb no doubt the m ile of the j)reccdlng species 

Charadnu^ ntgri/f 0119 yEgiahtis nigrijrons Gould 
Ral/us Philipp men SIS Less Native name Eerncou Land Rail 
of the coloiji^tb 

Porphyiio rrelanolus Temm Native name. Con oue Bald Coot 
of the colonists 

Nytlicoiax Cahdonicus, Less 

Anns superciliosa, Gmcl Native name low-an da'^ 

Rhynrhaspis Rhyncotis Steph 
Cygnus ahatns Shaw 

Phalati ocoi fu Carbofdcs, Gould Native name Yal tow BHcL 
Shag of the colonists 

Mr Fnscr who hi ought these birds sever illv under the notice of 
the meeting and who at the same time furnished the ubovc list ob 
served that the chief interest attached to this collection consisted in 
the local it) in which it was formed naturalists were no doubt 
anxious to learn the geographical ranges of the Australian birds 

Jul)r 23, 1839 — William Yarrell, Ebq , Vice-Picsidcnt in the Chair 

A collection of 68 Bird-^kins made by C apt Belcher on the west 
coast of South America, and presented to the Society by the Lords 
Commibsioners of the Admiralty, was exhibited, and commented on 
by Mr \ igors 

Among other observations, Mr Vigors directed the attention of 
the Society to typical or leading characters, of the various groups of 
which ‘‘pccimens were found m the ciollection and pointed out the 
lelations which subsist between the great primary groups of his own 
system of ornithology, and the different situations they arc fitted to 
occupy, — the earth, the w atcr, the air, the forests, and the marshes 
Mr Vigois afterwards went over the eollection in detail, and made 
many intciesting observations a-especting the habits and lelations of 
the r nt species 

Mr Ogilby called attention to a new species of Squirrel sent from 
the west coast of South America by Capt Belcher, at the same time 
as the bird skin^ noticed by Mr Vigois This species more nearly 
resembles the Coquallin ot BufFon (S vai legnius, Grad ) than any 
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other witk which I am acquainted It i«^, however much sra'iller, 
rather less indeed than the common European Squirrel and dilFers 
both in the colours thcm‘«el\ es and in their distribution The whole 
upper surface of the head and nape as well as the cheeks of the 
Coqualliii, are intense and uniform black , the cars and muzzle are 
pure white , the black and hght yellowish brov^n colours of the back 
arc finely intermixed, or as it were grxnuHted whilst the long hairs 
of the tail are yellowish red at the. roots, glossy black in the middle 
and intense led on the terminal portion In the new specie & on the 
contrary the head mu/zlc cheeks, and neck, are of the same colour 
as tlie b lek the cars ire but thinly cohered x\ith ‘^hort hair, and that 
of a sandy red colour surrounded by a narrow black border, most 
consjucuous in front the back colours are brindled, or mixed in 
wavy 11 regular patchc'^, and the long hairs of the till are mostly 
bl ick terminated by snowy white tips which give the whole organ 
a hoar j apiicarinoc, man^ of these hairs, ho\it\er, ha\e yellowish 
gray roots The limbs and under-surface of the body m both spe 
cies die red, but in the present species it is of a lighter and more yel- 
low ish cast 

For this specie'^ Mi Ogilby proposed the name vaneqntoide^ its 
chief characters are as follow 

SciuRi ^ \ ARii GAToim s St siipi (i fulvo niff) oque vatugafu^^ 
iiiibtus hclvolii^ f caudd lonya ctflinducd Jlotrosd Lant^tdilc , au 
ricult^ tmbeibibu^ bnifib Jiigt o mat qinatis 

line Iin 


Longitudo ab apice lostri id caudse basin 10 0 

caudec „ 110 

tavbi digxtorumque 2 C 

auri^ 0 9 

ab apice rostri ad basin auns 2 li 


A new species of bquirrcl sent by Hugh Cuming," Esq Corre- 
sponding Member from one of the Philijqnne Islands, was thus cha- 
racterized by Mr Waterhouse 

SciURTJs PiTiLippiNLNSTs Sc supva inttusL fuscus ptlis mgri- 
rufestentiflavoannulatis subtils cineresccnti albus capite et anti- 
pedihus cinei escentibus , auribus parvvhb , taudd mediocit 

unc lin 


Longitudo ab apice lostri ad caudse basin 6 6 

caudcp G 3 

ab apice rostn ad basin auns 1 6 

tarsi digitorumque 1 9 

— awis 0 3j 

J/ab Mindanado 


Tins ^species is rather larger than Sc Palmaruni and less tfinii 
Sc hivittatvs The geneial hue of the upper pait«*, sides of the 
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body and outei side of the hinder legs is deep brown ('i nvieh richer 
and deeper colour than the same parts m Sc bivittatus) this tint is 
pioduced by the admixture of rust colour and black, the hairs being 
of the latter colour, and rather broadly annulated with rusty-red 
near the apex The tail is not very bushy , the hairs are black with 
two bright rusty barb Ihe under parts of the body are grayish 
white, with a f iint yellow tint the head and fore legs arc grayish, 
and the feet are black, ‘-lightlv grizzled with lust colour" 

Ml Waterhoii^'C then proceeded to point out certain differences 
obscndble in the 'skulls of two ‘species of Squirrels which are usually 
confound(d under tlu name Seturus Palmarum and the txteriidl 
characters of which he h id pointed out in the ‘ Magazine of Ndturil 
History for beptembei 18^7 p 496 Ihe sjiecihf nime leito 
18 there proposed for the new specie® 

Ihe skull of SciMn/9 tristriatm observes Mr Waterhouse 
diifeis fiom thit of Sc Palmarum in being a little liiger consider 
ably broader in propoition, and in lidviiig the upper surface less 
convex tlie post orbital process is larger the width between the 
orbits IS greater and the nasal portion is more suddenly contracted 
the nasal bones arc larger and narrower posteriorly hollowing are 
the dimensions of the crania of these two species of Squiriel 


Palmarum 


Sc Irtslr talus 


Total length 
Width 

between orbits 

Length of nasal bones 
From outer side of incisors (upper jaw) 1 
to front molar tooth j 

Space occupied by the five molars on 1 
eithei side of upper jaw J 

Length of palate 

of ramus of lower jaw froml 

front to posterior part of condyle J 


unc liti 
1 6 
lOi 
51 
5l 


31 

74 

101 


unc lin 

] 74- 

lU 
64 
6 

4+ 

9 

1 0 + 


MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY 


The Microscopical Society of London, held their first Meeting on 
Wednesday January 29th at the Horticultural Society s Rooms, 
No 21, Regent Street The meeting was attended by upwards of 
a hundred members and visitors 

The President Professor Owen, announced that since the provi- 
sional meeting on the 20th of December, for the purpose of forming 
the Society, the number of members had increased to one hundred 
and ten, and a further addition of twenty nine names was announced 
in the course of the evening, making a total of one hundred and 
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thirty-iijne original member'* of the Society, it ha\ing been deter- 
mined tint those who joined the Society on or before the fust night 
of meeting should be considered oiiginal member^ 

Mr Owen communicated ajnper on the djiplication of Miciosco- 
]>ic examinations of the stiucturc of teeth to the deteimination of 
fos6>il remains After alluding to the essential service rendered by 
the microscope to the chemist mineralogist, and vegetable phjsio- 
1 'gi^t he proceeded to offer i few eximples of the utility of the 
mnrfisiojK to tlie geologist when applied to the m\ e'>tig ition of 
tlu striuturc of fossilized teeth • 

llie hrst ex imph adduct d was that of the Saurocephalus an 
Amciicin fo^ssil mim d which li id been referred to the class of rep 
tiles A ftt r pointing out the destructive characters of the micro 

stopic texture of tlu teeth in reptiles and fishes, it was shown that 
tlu Saurocephalus u cording to this test, iinqucsstion dil} belonged 
to tlu litter class and that it most elostly resembkd Sph^rana 
among merit fishes m its dentd structure 

llic fetcorid imtancc was the li isilosauiu« of Dr Harlan which 
li id been lefi ired to tlie class lleptilii, and the double fanged struc- 
ture of Its ticth had on the strength of its supposed Saurian affi- 
nitii*:* i)<^ IX uddiuccl to vm iken tlu arguments adv meed m favour of 
the m immiftious n iture of c i^-un to sdsfrom tlu Stonesheld oolite 
Mr Owen liter describing the inieroscojnc chirictci of the teeth of 
the Ba'-dostuirus showed that it dcM ited from the Saunan structure 
111 this respect as widely as the •Sauioecphaliis but that the modih- 
c it on of its dent il structure resembled most closely that of the 
eichilot iiid heihivorous Cetacea Lastly Mr Owen alluded to the 
diflcrenc e in the views entertained by ( iivier and M de illainyille, as 
to the affinitu s of the megatherium which was refen ed by the one to 
the firmly of the feloths 'ind bj the othei to that of the Armadillos 
after expl lining the vvdUniaiked differences in the microscopic cha- 
racters of the dentil stiuctnre in lhe«c two fiinilies of the so-callcd 
Juleiitati Ml Owen pioctcdcd to describe the stiuctuie of the 
tieth of the megatlu rium and to show ih it i i its close resemblance 
to the (Until structure of the sloths, ir confirmed the views of the 
great founder of the science^ of fo'^sd remuns J hi^ jnper was ac- 
companied by a numbei of verj' beautiful illustrative di iwings, c\ 
liibitnig the minute striietiiieot the teeth of tl t arum ils refcried to 
Mr Jackson tlien re id i short jiaper diawing the ittention of the 
Society to a mode of mounting the compound microscope, winch 
differs in sonu particulais fiorn the methods generally adopted 
J he principal object to be kept ni view in tht consiiuetiori of the 
Net Hfsl Vol 5 No 2^ M(U(h 1S40 


b 
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iiistniment is the pievention of tho«c accidental vibrations which so 
much interfere with microscopic examinations, csjiecially in the 
neiglibouihood of crowded thoroughfares This object is efFected 
by connecting together the body and stage of the instrument in such 
a manner that whatever vibrations are communicated to the one 
shall be equally communicated to the other In the instrument of 
Mr Jackson this principle has been carried further than has hitherto 
been effected, and it also affords improved iicilitics for minute ad- 
justments, and the accurate admeasurement of microscojnc objects 
' A discusoion ensued on the subject ot Mr Jackson s pajier, and 
also on the best methods of measuring microscopic objects and the 
greater difhcultics encountered in isccrtaining the aiitcro posterior 
diimettrsof minute bodies as compared with the facilities which 
we possess of obtaining later d me isuicments Ihe meeting then 
rcsohtd itself into a con\er« i/ione during which a mmiher of inter- 
esting objects were exhibited by indniduil members many of 
whom h id their microscopes ujion the table 

Ihe meeting Kljourned at 11 o clock 

Wcdnesdi) February 19 1840 II 11 Solly m the Chiu 

A piper was read by Mr Quekett on the de-\elopmcnt of tlic 
\aseular tissue of plants, in which it was shown that the membra- 
nous tube of ^esseK originated from a cytoblast in a manner similar 
to th it deseribed by Schleidcn m the form ition of cells* from w^hieli 
it fir^'t it IS difhcult to recognise tl|em but in i ‘^hoit time they 
is‘5ume a A ery elong ited foim and the cyteddist ebsijipcar^ Before 
the libie is deposited, the contents which are gelatinous are 
crowded with numerous most minute granules, which possess the 
motion known as actne moletule*- and iftcr a ‘•hort time when 
they ha\t become a little enlirged thejr idhere to the inner suiface 
of the tube containing them in a djifcicnt in inner for e leh \essel, so 
that the «»cverxl \arictus of \asculxr tissue are not degenerations of 
each other but are e leh constructed origin illy on the plan they arc 
always observed to present to the eye 

It had been conjectured by Schleiden that a current existed be- 
tween the gelitmou** eonteiits of the cell and its walls which pre- 
ceded the formation of a fibre and ga\c the direction it afterwards 
took , this was refuted by showing that the gr mules become sepa- 
rately attached to the inside of the vessel, a little distance fiomcach 
other beginning first at one end and jiroeeeding to the opposite 
the '•fibre elongating like a loot by the materials of growth being 

* Sec Jaylor s Scientific Memoirs, vol ii p 281 
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alwiys added to the point The granules so attached becoming 
nourished by the contents of the vessel ind the spices between 
them arc in a short time obliterated by the fibre acquiring a dehned 
border which completes its dt velopmcnt 

This act IS the one observed m the formation of the filirc of all 
vessels but the arrangement of the granules differs so as to consti- 
tute the se\eral virieties In the^annular vessel the granules attich 
themselves- horizontally, forming rings In the spiral they become 
inclinid and by continuing this direction around the interioi oi the* 
membranous tube the peculiar character of the vessel i*- obtained 
In the reticulitcd euh division or branch of the hbre or granule 
becomes enlarged in tht line ind lorms the starting ])]aec for the 
tiesh direction of the fibre In the dotted ind «cil inform vessels, 
the fibres become so reticulated as to have portions of the outei 
membrane of tin lessel without any deposit within and tins spot, 
so left (onstitutes the dot or Imeir in irking seen in these \essels 

This dot IS plain in ill sucli lesscls c\cepting those found m 
woody evo^nis where it possesses (from a sliglit diffeience in 
«structuic) a central mirk iriilogous to tint on the noody tissue of 
coniferous plants with which Mr Quekett considers it identic il but 
only of a smalki size I he jiaper was illusti ited with iiumcious 
diigrams which ga\e repicsc ntations of the sueecssiie stages of the 
minute process Mr Quekett had observed 

no'i \L inisn acadfmy 

November 11, 1839 — Mr Ball lead a paper ^'on the Boltna 
Ilibermcu” by Robcit Patterson, hsq , Member of the Natuial 
History Society of Belfast 

In a note appcntli d to his p ipei on the Cydtppr Pomtfoi mt^ 
(Irans U I A , vol aix part 1, page 9G ) the autlior had men- 
tioned the occurrence oij the Irish coast of a species of ciliograde, 
which he had named provisionally Bolina Hibernica A large num- 
ber having been taken in the bay of Bangor, county of Down, on 
the 11th of July 1839, the drawings now bi ought forward were 
executed from living specimens 

The movement of this Beroe was stated to be less vivacious than 
that of the Cydtppe Pomiformt^, and it is much more susceptible of 
external injury 1 he long-continued action of ctrtaiii portions of 
the cilia, after the animal was broken to pieces, was mentioned , 
the variety of aspect presented by the tentacula described , and the 
situation of cert un whitish cords or vessels minutely detailed The 
lobes of the mouth were shown by the figures not to occupy more 
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than one fifth of the entire Icnpjth Ihc both transpirent* and* 
when Imitated m the dark bteomes higlily luminous — a property 
not i)o«sesscd after death 

In conclusion, the author enumerated the localities in which it 
had been hitherto observed, and proposed some brief specific ch irae- 
ters by which it might be distinguished 

November 30 — Mr Ball read a paper “ on a Species of Loligo 
found on the Shore of Dublin Bay about three years ago Its 
dimensions are the following — 

Extreme length, to the end of tentacula, 10 0 inches 
Do of the body or m mile 3 1 , 


Do of the head 1 6 

Average Icngtli of arms 2 S 

Length ot tentacula 6 0 

Bicadth of fin ^ 10 

Length ot fill 1 3 

Extreme lire idth of body 1 7 

Lengtli of dorsal lamina 1 5 

Extreme breadth of dorsal lamina 0 2 

Breadth of 1 irge«!t horny hoops of ace- 

tabula about 0 2 


It was thus shown to be of much shorter proportions than the 
Loliyo vulgaris Its body is um-sh iped 1 he large fin, which is 
somewhat inequilateral approximates to an ellipse ui form, and 
resembles not a little the fin of Loligo Brongnartii, as figured by 
Ferussac, to which it also bears hkeness, in the structure of its 
five-ribbed dorsal lamiua , but it differs from this animal in its 
general proportions, and in the horny hoops of its acetabula which 
have in each of the twelve largest in the tentacula about thirty- six 
sharp and equal teeth Ihe general form of the whole animal 
much resembles Onychotcutfm Leachit — a ccphalopod of a different 
genus, with which it may be confounded by a casual observer 
Mr Ball proposes to name the specie** Loligo LblamU^ 

In addition to the foregoing, the following species of Loligo have 
fallen under Mr Ball s notice, as oecuryng in the Irish seas — 
Soligo sagittaia var differing in the shortness of its tentacula 
from the figure given by hcrussac be\cral specimens were taken 
off the coast of Cork by George Allman, Esq 
Loligo vulgans 
Ixiligo media 


♦ fht aneu lit name of Dublin 
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Loligo media vir — cisily distinguished by its greater propor- 
tionate length of bodv^ ind h\ the shortness of its Untacula from 
the true h Media , in the form of the fin ternating its mantle, it 
strongly rest mhlcs Lohgo subulata A few specimens, obtained on 
the coast ( Down by the late J Montgomery, E9q , were submitted 
to Ml Hall s inspection by W Ihompson, Esq * 

Decen )tr 9 — Mr Lloyd exhibited a specimen of the Vege- 
t ible Flannel described in p 359 of our 4th volume, brought by 
him from lieilin He at the ‘«imc time laid on the table of the 
Academy a specimen of a very similar •^ubst ince, which he h id re- 
ceived from bir John Herschel, and which was found investing the 
rocks at the mouth of one of the rivers of Southern Africa It le 
scmblcs the othii veiy mucli in external apjiearance except that the 
fibres are coarser ind more compactly matted together It ajipears 
to consist almost eiitiiely of confertte, but appirently of a difFcrent 
specie s 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OV DiTI^CA ( ANSARIN 4 AND IMPREGNATION 

Dr Freseiiius has observed that m Dati^ca cannahina, when female 
plants remain I'^olatcd they ire able nevertheless to produce npe 
fruit in abundance and he thinks he is justified in concluding that 
this and other purely female forms are, in the absence of mole organs, 
endowed with the capability of developing by i purely vegetative 
process the highest vit il product the terminal bud In the summer 
of 1837 a female specimen of the above plant in the Prankfort bota- 
nical garden, developed a stem from its root which now bears male 
flowers also — Linneea Part III 1839 

ON A NEW GFNUS OF CEPHALOPODA 

M Eschncht has given in the Transactions of the Academy of 
C’openhagcn a description of a highly remarkable Ccphalopod from 
lacobshavn, in Greenland as a new genus, under the name Cirro- 
teuthii* Mullen, with the following character “ Octopus suctonis 
minimis unam seriem in quovte brachio formantibus , brachiis cir- 

* Since ill f going was written, Mr Ball was favoured with an in- 
spection of I ish bones, found at difleicnt times on Magilligaii Strand, 
county of I)c Hvndman, of Belfast lliey boem to be those of 

Sepia nipoll'iiia i Mn 1 erussac's thud plate ot Sepia His attention 
w-is also directed to i vc, of ( uttle-fish, found in the stomachs of Delphi* 
nils mclas i i Jlypciuouw idis They belonged to a spcties of Cepha- 
lopod he has not i t detennu I he purposes writing a monograph of 
the Cephahpotit ot I'e lush w c. , he requests information on the subject 
from dll who can aflb a i 
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ratib et cum membitiiia natatom. vel cum plicib ejus pcndulinib ubquc 
ad apiccm fere coniiitib alls iiatitonis duibus tnnsversdlibus ver- 
tebrae tdrtilaginei)e corporis inserti« Suctoriis singulorum braclii 
orum 30 cirns 32 Length of bod} , of the arms 4^" — 
WtegmaniCs Aichiv*, Part V 1839 Berlin, 1840 

derivation or riir TLrr and nir locusso^ two sprciLs or 
ABYSSINIAN GIlASSrS 

Tlie cultivation of the seed of the leff, brought to huropc by 
Ruppcl has shown tliat this grd«s is the Poa ahysbinica Tacq * ind 
tliat the drawing of Bruce, dthough some whit rude is dso to be 
referred to the saincplmt Ihe Tocus'-o which Bruce likewise 
mentions is according to the specimens cultiva-kd from Ruppcl s 
seed an Elcusint very similir to hi luditu but yet foimiiig a new 
‘‘pccies hltusine locvs^o Ihifc griss is principally cultivated on 
hills for the brewing of bc^r — Linnaa, Part III 1839 

iiir snakf Nui 

This extraordinary vegetable curiosity is a nut about the bizc of 
an ordinary walnut, nearly round, ind of a fine brown liizcl colour, 
and very light When broken the kernel is found to beai so stri 
king a rtseinblancc to a snake that it is always called the snake nut 
It grows in tlie marshes of British Guiana Had wc only examined 
one specimen wc should have taken it for a lusvs nalurtr , — a merely 
iccidcntal resemblance to the ‘snake assumed by the kernel in 
shrinking , but the gentleman who favoured us wuth i sight of it 
has several of the nuts, ind they arc all dike which circumstance 
together with the name which has been given to it in the country 
where it is produced, proves that it is not a men fieak of nature 
but a regular natural production Wc do not recollect ever having 
heard or read of the species of nut which we have here briefly de- 
scribed, and if any of our readers ran, ind will throw some light on 
the subject wc shall be much obliged for the information I'lie 
specimens of the snake nut which we have seen were brought home 
by the Palmyra which arrived lately in this port from Demcrara — 
Liverpool Mercury Jan 17 

rhe unknown Correspondent from whom we have received the above is 
informed that a Description and Drawing of the Snake Nut was commu- 
nicated by Mr Schombiirgk to the Linnosan Society, m June, 1837 

^ ♦ The identity of the plant produced from the seeds brought home by 
Bruce under the name of TtJ, with the Poa Abysmtica of lacquiii was 
pointed out by Solandcr in 1789, in the hrst edition of ** Hortus Kew- 
(nsis,’ vol 1, p 100 But Bruces figure, making every allowance for 
Its rudeness, cannot possibly bo referred to the same grass 
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M VON HUMBOLDT ON DARWIN S VOYACF, AND ON SCIIOMBUROk’s 
1 KPFDIIION 

‘Ihe volume of Mr^Clnrlcs Darwin is an idmirable Supplement to 
tlie voyage of the Beagle it is one of the most remarkable works 
that in the course of ii long life, I have had the pleasure lo see pub- 
lished Ml Darwin unites to s igacity for detailed observ itions en- 
larged Mews in general physics, I should rather saj in nitural phi- 
losophy — views which embraet at •once geology the geographical 
distribution of pi nits and the influence of temperature on the organic 
types of the primitive woild 

Mr fechoinburglv continues to explore with the s irne ardour I 
hope thit he will re leh the C erio Duida, the forcM of Btrtholletia 
ind the mis'-ion of tismeralda, where I wis almost de\ourcd by mos- 
quitoes M IV this excellent young man, my countrym in alw lys en- 
joy the kindness of youi illustiious boeiety* — I (tier of M von Hum- 
bolflt in the ansnctions of the Gcoyra'pliiral Society ^ vol ix ]) 50 


MFiLOuoi oorc onsLuvvlIo^s ton jan , 1840 

Chiswick — )in 1 Oveicist fine 2 Very tim , Fine slight rain 4 

Uiiii C luudy and fine fiosty at night 6 frosty 7 Clear and frosty 
severe trost at night 8 Severe frost 9 Overeast fine 10 Ovcrcist frosty 
It iiiglit 11 Sharp frost 12 liosly fine 1> Clear 14 IJ iry 15 

Druzly 1C lone 17 Fog^^y 18 1 roaty and loggv riin 19 Boisterous, 

with heavy rain 20 llaiii fine boisteious at night 21 Very boisterous with 

run 22 Cloudy cleii it night 2 3 Kiin windy at ui^jlit 24 Boisterous 
2^ (fvereast ram line 20 Stormy and wet 27 Clear and eold 28 Rain 
boisterous 29 Vei> fine 30 Hazy *51 Very line 

I he frost w*! for a short time very intense betucen the 7th and 8th being 

20” below lietriiig 

Uoslou — J-in 1 Cloudy 2 bine *3,4 Cloudy 5 lint 6 Fine 

little snow 1 M 7 line 8 9 10 Cloudy 11, 12, 13 Fine 14, 15 Cloudy 
16 line 17 Kain IS Cloudy 19,20 Cloudy stormy with ram pm 
21 Stoini> (hiiiider iiul ioiktd lightning wjtli lain am 22 Cloudy 2S 
Ram 24 Stonny run i m 25 bine snow a m 20 Ram ram early a m 

27 line -8, *.9 Rain 30 Fine 31 Cloudy nm eirlj \ m 
/Ipphgfulh Afaiist iJiiniJrus shire - Jan 1 Fine morning run pm 2 Very 

wet A M showery ill day 3 Quiet day with slight showers 4 Fine day and 

I iir auror i bort ills 5 Cleirdiy "fiard frost. C Fine frosty day 7 Dull 
and cloudy 8 Ihe sime thaw y Irostagiin 10 Still frosty but eloud> 

II Wet md stormy 12 Ihe sime all day 1 3 Fair, but threatening ram 

11 15, 10 Wet and boisterous, 17 Clear and tending to frost 18 Rain 

again md wind 19 Heavy rain a m showery all day 20 Frequent show- 

ers 21 Wind vciy high 22 2 3| 24 Boisterous weather 25 Ihe same 
slijjlit showcis 26 Moderate but showery 27 Sui cession of snow showers 

28 frost AM snow thiwiM 29 Frost a m fine winter day 30 Frost 

caily A M ehmgei m 31 Slight showers a m fine day 

Sun shone out 22 days Rain fell 18 days Snow 2 doy^ Frost 7 days 
Wind north 1C Jaj North east 5} diys East 1 day South east 5 days 
South 3 day-» Soutli-ivest 9\ davs West 4 days North-we t day 

( aim 8 days Modefite 5 days Brisk 3 days Strong breeze 9 

Boisterous 5 days Storm I day remperature of spring water, taken 3 times 
in the month, 4 3^3 Mean temperature of the atmosphere 37 8 
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XV J — Ow th( Irregular Fonn^of the Flower of iht Pipilio- 
naccce By TJ Walrirs* 

Thl irregular form of the flower of the Papiliouacece has given 
iis( to the most V incd explanations, to such in extent indeed, 
that the enumeration of all the opinions hitherto advanced le- 
speeting the origin of this form, which, ateoiding to the point 
of view in which they have been consult rid, diffei essentially 
liom one inothei, would occupy too much space to lie stated 
here It might consequt ntly appear almost supeifluous to 
mere ise the great number of thcoiies advanced on this inttr- 
esting subject by another , and I w ould on that account h ive 
held back my views, which differ fiom all hitheito brought for- 
ward, did I not find them to be confirmed by all the reseaiches 
which I have made rol itive to the subject 

The pod so pcculiu and so eh ir icteriscic (hgtmierf) be- 
longing to the entire family of the Leguininostje^ must, from 
its disposition, be legirdcd as the single ciiqicl of a five eai- 
pellary fruit Dc Candolle has ilrcady di iwii attention to 
this, without any botanist howevei having hitheito madr 
use of this fact, (proved by the pentagynous genus A^onua, 
A St Till me,) in explan ition of the irregular form of the 
papilionaceous flower These five pods of Affomca are ai- 
langcd in a circle, so that then supcrioi seminiferous sutuie<s 
arc situated mneimost, the individual pods hue therefore to 
be consideied as ( (ceutriciYom. the imaginary floial ixiswhuh 
passes through the point of union of the margins of the pods 
Of these five ovaiies normally foin become aboitive, from 
reasons it is true unknowm, and a single one only remains, 
although exceptional cises occur of two and three ovaries in 
one flow er This sole remaining ovarium stands eeeentrie fiom 

* Irinslated fiom tlit Liiiiicca, tin Journal fur die Botanik, Pait l^T 
\ol xiii IS 10 

Ann Nut Hist Vol 5 No 30 May IS 10 m 
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the imaginary floral axis, and generally has lengths isc a la- 
terally compressed form arising from the unilateral adhesion 
of the ovules 

The pod of the Leqmmnosce from its situation must always 
be viewed as that one of the five caipellaiy fruit which is 
fuithcst remo\ed fiom the floial axis, — it is then the inferior 
ovanum in the flower which is developed, while the four su- 
perior ones piove abortive, for I have found the florts rem- 
pmati of the Legumtnosce on more accuiate examination to 
be constantly produced by the twisting of the peduncle 
This twisting it IS true usually takes place in the bud state, 
and descriptive botany has rarely taken this into consideia- 
tion 

The eccentiicity of the individual ovaries from the floi il 
axis IS demonstrated not merely by the Affomta which h is 
been alieady mentioned, but also by those cases where se- 
veral ovaries occui in one flower, thus 1 have observe dm 
Cmalpima Willd , Herb No 8026, that the two ova- 

ries do not stand as might be expected with tliew broad sides 
parallel with one another, but in imperfect opposition, so that 
on the one (the right) side, one, and on the other (the left) side, 
two ovaries must be supposed to have been abortive 

The calyx m all Papihonacetp is composed of five sepals, cor- 
responding to the number of petals* , these enter into the most 
varied cohesions inter se , in most cases, however, they are 
united at least to some extent into a tube or cup, &c and only 
free at the apex Exceedingly few^ cases of the calyx occuri mg 
quinqucpartite to the base in the fully developed papiliona- 
ceous flower are mentioned by authors, although in the em- 
bryonal state of the bud, as Schleiden and Vogel have demon- 
strated m their excellent ^ Beitragen zur Entw leklungsge- 
schichte der Bluthentheile bci den Leguminoscn,^ (Nov Act 
Ac Cajs Lcop Carol Nat Cur v'^ol xix p 1 ) all the subse 
quently cohering parts of the flower are then fiee, and in the 
course of development these parts, still consisting of delicate 
parenchyma, at &st cohere fiom intimate reciprocal pressure 

^ * Strange enough, Bischoff still describes the corolla papilionacea as ge- 
nerally consistmg of four petals — ITandbuch der botan 1 erinmologie, p 
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The cause of the cohesion is correctly explained by the rtci- 
piocal pressure in the flo^^cr bud, without however contri- 
buting in any way to the explanation of the very remarkable 
irregularity of the flowers ^ 

The cohering-leaved calyx, howe\er, as^cll as the position 
of the ovarium with respect to the other floral parts, appear 
to furnish the best explanation, of this irrcgulaiity 

From the double cirelc of anthers present in all decandious 
Legiminosce^ and actually to be observed m the embryonal ^ 
state of the floial bud, we obtain an explanation of the alter- 
nation of the petals and ovaries which we find realized in Af- 
fonstay and indicited in the other onc-podd( d Legtimtnoscc by 
the position of the ovarium between the tw o e iriiial petals 
This ovaiium is during the flowering period in gejieial sessile, 
or merely piovided with so shoit a petiole that it does not 
project out of the tubular calyx Consequently an action on 
the othir fiord paits cannot be denied to this ovarium, as it 
frequently ittams to a considerable size, and this action is 
manifested by pressuic on the adjacent organs, which on that 
account are greatly inclined to cohesions in their still iiarcn- 
chymatous consistency Since the petals m propoition to the 
length of the calycinal tube can generally only be designated 
as shortly unguiculated, nay in"several geneia a great poitionof 
the lamina is even still situated in the calyx, the lateral petals 
standing nearest to the ovaiium cohere at their infenoi mu- 
gms very frequently, where the pressure which the calyx and 
o\arium jointly exert is most poweiful, and form the earina 
This picssuie is even so eonsideiable in the genus Tonesiay 
Rxb, that the petals aie fiom the first entirely suppressed, 
and fuithcr the ovarium coheres at its inferior suture through 
its eritiie length with the perianthium, as I have observed in 
several undesciibed species of this highly instinctive genus 
In the Ccetaljmitece tliere ai;c several genera with only from 1 
to 3 petals, these then constantly stand in the place of the 
veviUum and of the wings {alee) — Perhaps the absence of the 
other petals may be deduced from hence ^ Direct observation 
can only decide this question Yet we obseivc in Tamai indvs 
Indicay L , at the place where the two absent petals should 

M 2 
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have stoodj two minute scales, which appear to be the rudi 
nients of the petals 

The flower of the Leguminosa acquired a laterally com- 
pressed appearance fiom the aboition of the four superior 
^^ovaries , and I am rot auare of a single case where the flowoi 
of any one of this family coiTCsporuls exactly to the scheme 
properly deducible for it 

The petals foiming the carina are, as is well known, those 
standing nearest to the ovarium , and they must therefore, in 
the true papilionaceous flower, be those situated innermost , 
and indeed they always closely surround the ovaiium ind 
piocecd perfectly parallel wath it The two following petals, 
or the wings, retain their origin il position, and place them- 
selves, 111 consequence of the lateral compiession of the entire 
flower, over the carinal leaves, with which, by the too great 
picssure and considerable development of the former (as m 
se\cial Phaseolc<e and many Titfolieae) they f n queritly cohere 
at their base, niturally howevei above the unguis But they 
are generally prevented by the gamoscpaloiis calyx fi om de- 
veloping and spieading themselves freely is they would 
otherwise do The last petal, the vexillum, opposed to the 
ovanum at its upper suture, stands both from its situation as 
well as position, — as may be distinctly seen in numerous 
^ophore<p ^ — fuithest from the ovarium, consequently meets 
with the fewest hindrances to its independent development, 
and thus frequently attains to a considerable size in pro- 
portion to the other petals this also depends on the stronger 
nutriment, which in consequence of its distance fiom the ova- 
iium appears to be conveyed to it through the calyx Thus 
then in the bud at least the vexillum will be folded round the 
other petals and inclose them, whence arises the w cll-known 
vexilla-covering aestivation {cesUvaho veoodlaris) of the Papi- 
honacece 

If the petals are very narrow, and the calycinal tube very 
long and narrow, they at times cohere through their whole 
length at their margins to a tube whose border exhibits five in- 
cisions which open according to the type of the papiliona- 
ceous flower, .as m many Trtfolie<B 
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If on the contrary the calycmal tube la very short and 
broad, and the calyx th\is surrounds the other floral parts but 
very loosely — as hi most of the Sophorea — then indeed the 
canna is formed of two non-cohcnng petals, nevertheless th^ 
papilionaceous flower is still easily recognizable This cas * 
has also a similar action on the stamina, which arc then like- 
wise free or only cohering at t^eir base 

The stamina, which in the Papihonacece are with few excep- 
tions always to the number of ten, stand, as is well know n, in 
two circles around the ovarium These two circles, it is true, 
are m most eases, from the cohesion of the filaments, very in- 
distinct , yet in the young bud, as also in the perfectly deve- 
loped flower of some Sophorece^ they are clearly to be distin- 
guished , and they are likewise indicated in numerous other 
Papdionacecc by the alternate similar or sterile anthers (in 
this case it is constantly the inner circle which is sterile), 
and also by the alternately longer and shorter filaments The 
stamina present but a very slight surface of opposition to the 
outer picssuie, and on that iccount are subject to the most 
\aiied cohesions — the more so as they are situated nearest to 
the o\ariura, nevertheless they are ahvays more or less fiec 
at the apex, and I am only acquainted with a few cases whcie 
the anthers arc directly scssilt on the staminal tube 

Hitherto the following modifications of cohesion of the sta- 
mina have been observed • — 

a The stamina cohere m a perfectly closed tube 
b The stamina cohere in a tube slit at the upper side, 
either in its entiic length or only partially 
Here two cases are possible 

a The staminal tube fs slit from the apex downwaids 
/8 The staminal tube is slit from the base upw ards Tins 
IS the rarer case 

c The stamina cohere \n a tube slit at the lower side along 
its whole length Very rarely 
d Nine stamina cohere to a tube slit superiorly , the 
tenth, belonging to the inner staminal cin le, and stand- 
ing opposed to the ovanum, xa in its entire length fiee 
e The stamina cohere in two bundles of I and 5 througTi- 
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out their \vholc Icru^th , and as these two bundles stand 
on each side of the ovaiiuinj they must be imagined to 
have oiigmated fiom a staminal tube iilit supcnorly and 
infcriorly at the same time 

Of the ten stamina, that standing at the upper and that 
standing at the lo\\er floral pole are free in their whole 
length (the first belongs tp the second or inner, the latter 
to the first or outer circle) , the other 8 stamina art si- 
tuated in bundles of 4 and 4 on each side of the ovarium 
(This CISC has hitherto been observed only in Platypo- 
(hum^ See ^ Linnaea,^ vol xii p 420 ) 

Besides these, the stamina at times cohere more or less v ith 
the petals The case most frequently occurring is the cohe- 
sion of nine stamina to a supenoily slit tube with a tenth 
free filament, and is to be expl uned thus the tenth stamen, 
opposed to the suture of the pod, stands furthest from the 
ovarium, and is consequently the least subjected to pressure 
and the cohesion arising therefrom Th it this is actually 
the case is moreover evident from the stamina situated su- 
periorly on both sides of the ovarium entering successively 
into a more and more intimate cohesion tow ards the inferior 
floral pole, so that the stamina followang on each side the free 
stamina, which belong to the outer ciiclc, are frequently but 
slightly connected wnth the rest, while the succeeding ones co- 
here higher and higher, — a statement, w hich will be found to be 
confirmed in the greater number of diadelphic PapilionaceaB 
The other cohesions above-mentioned must also be ex- 
plained in the same manner, from the general or partial, 
greater or smaller pressure which the stamina have to suffer 
fiom the adjacent floral parts, and there consequently exists 
no reason, as is also evident from the above-mentioned va- 
luable researches of Schleiden and Vogel, for denying to the 
merely mechanical influences all action on the form and posi- 
tion of vegetable organs, as many botanists have done who 
have endeavoured to reduce all pheenomena of vegetative life 
to the influence of highei influences, which unfortunately in 
most cases ipproaches near to scientific mysticism, by which 
little good is gamed 
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Yet as thcic IS no rule \Mthout at least an apparent excep- 
tion, there may be persons who can bring forward a number of 
tacts which appeal: to speak against the correctness of the 
thcoiy here advanced, but these exceptions serve, as fai as I 
have hitherto become acquainted with them, only to confirm ^ 
and extend the above positions, which I only maintain for 
the true PapihonaceiB sufiiciently well characterized by then 
mtivaho veoaillaris 

One might mention, for instance, the large groups of the • 
Cmalpimce and Mxmostm^ which can scarcely be separated 
fjom the family of the Le<jummo^m^ in which the almost rc- 
gulii five petalled coiolla now and then occurs together wuth 
the characteristic pod, as not being in harmony with the law 
above stated for the PapiltonaceeBy although the forms of flower 
which here occur arc nothing more than modifications pro- 
duced by that law 

The Ccesalpincce arc distinguished in addition to the erect 
embryo, which is of no importance in oui inquiries, from the 
PapilionacecL by the imbricate, the Mmosem by the valvate, 
OLstivation 

The former appears to be produced by the calyx m the 
CcRbalpmves bemg generally qmnquepartite to the base , it is 
therefore not able to inclose the floral parts so tightly and to 
press them on one another, as a gamo^epalous calyx, the petals 
can consequently de\ elope more freely and adopt that aestiva- 
tion originally pecuhar to them 

In this case almost all the petals are of like size and form , 
they expand freely, not being prevented by the calyx, and 
approach in their outer appeal ance more to the rosaceous co- 
rolla than to the papihonaceous the stamina likewise rarely 
cohere inter se^ and we here find them arranged in two circles 
If on the contrary the calyx is cohering {Coulteriay Hb B 
Kunth, Cmalpimay L , &c^) we immediately find the papiho- 
naceous corolla make its appearance 

Further, when the ovaiium in the Qmalpineoi is spherical 
or cyhndrical, then it will be less eccentric than the usually 
occurring compressed ovarium , its axis wall approach nearer 
to the imagiiiaiy floral axis than is otherwise the case, forTt 
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will it all e\entb adopt that position m which it meets with 
the kast opposition , it will consequently appioach the upper 
lloral pole, w here the other four abortive ovaries w^ould have 
stood — an appearance which^ althouf!;h in a slight degree, we 
also find in the true Papihonacea — by which the reciprocal 
pressure of the individual floral parts on one another becomes 
more equalized The irregularity of the flower diminishes 
however in the proportion in which this equality is established 
The calyx m this case is nearly regular {Hymenaa, &c and 
just so the corolla dependent on it , although frequently, a^ a 
sign of the still perceptible eccentiicity of the ovarium, t 
slight irregularity of the floral paits is evident 

If lastly the calyx is indeed gamosepalous tubular, but if the 
petals are provided wi^h claws whic h exceed the calycinal tube 
in length, or it thej cohere with it in tlu ir whole length, both 
which cases are of frequent occurrence in the MimoHCcpy then 
all reason foi irrcgulaiity of the corolla disappears of itself, the 
corolla as well as the caljx .iic regulaily cjuiriquepaitite or 
expanded rosaccously, and since the pi tals are then constantly 
acuminate, they can no longer cover one another laterally in 
the bud, but aie merely folded valvately {c^stivaho valvala) 
The stamina here frequently occur in very < onsiderable num- 
ber, and then, in consequence of the increased pressure by the 
inferiorly nariow calycinal tube, frequently cohere ^/^/cr 9c, al- 
though above the tube they are peifectly free At the same 
time the calycinal tube is here so narrow that there can no 
longer be a question as to a sensible eccentricity of the ova- 
rium , and the influence which this would exert on the form 
of the corolla sti ms to be thus suspended, from the ovarium 
being frequently provided with considerably long stipes, 
w hich apjiears to destroy the reaction against the unilateral 
pressure of the calyx, since it is but feeble In this gioup wc 
find the ease, alre«idy fiequently mentioned, of a pentagynous 
kguminous plant, which we have considered of such im- 
))oi'tanee in i xplanation of the papilionaceous flowei 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES 

1 ig \ Diagram according to which the papilionaceous flower is con- 
structed as regards disposition, and which actually occurs in Affonsea^ 
St Hil 

«, rt, a The abortive ovaries in the papilionaceous flowci, a' the re 
inainiiig ovarium 

h, h, h Second inner staminal circle alternating with the ovarium 

c, c, r, c Second outer staminal circic opposed to the ovaries 

d, d, d, d Petals altcrndting with the ovaries 

e, c, e, c Sepals opposed to the ovaries 
J Imaginary floral ixis 

1 ig 1 Diagram according to which the papilionaceous flower is actually 
constiucted Similar to the former, but the abortive ovaiRs o, a, o, a, are 
omitted 

Fig 3 Diagram of a diadelphous papilionaceous flow cr 
a Ovarium 

h I be tenth free stamen belonging to the inner circle 
c The superiorly slit tube foimed of the other nine stamens 
d}^ rf" 1 he two petals coheiing at their inferior margin forming the ca 
nil a 

d* d^ The two wings, d the vexilla 
c, e, ij e Sections of the cal^x 


Fig 1 - 
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XVII — On the Structure of the Ovule in Plants By M J 
SclILLIDE^, M D , Professor of Botanj m the University 
of Jena* 

LiNNiFus established a fixed period for the descnption of the 
organs of icproduction , n imely^ for the floral organs the fully 
developed flower at the moment of the diffusion of its pollen, 
for the fiuit, on the other hand, the moment of maturity, ^ e 
in gcntial, the natural separation of the fruit from the jilant, 
and in so doing he was perfectly right Linnaeus undoubtedly 
dcsciibed well, for what he could not sec with the niked eye 
oi w ith a moderate lens he passed over in silence But it was 
soon felt requisite to pay attention to parts not pciccptible 
to th( n iked eye , and more^ especially since i jncfeiciicc has 
been gi\cn to the natural arrangement of plants his it been 
found ncccss iiy to take into consideration the stiuc tuie of the 
o\ulc Now-a-da}«, indeed, it is pretty genci ally the case 
tint but few physiological hot mists ttake the tiouble to in- 
quiie into the stiuctuie of the ovule and the development of 
the seed, and the moie systematic botanists boiiow their 
statements upon trust and faith, or without such warrant 
|udge of the structure of the ripe seed, mutato nomine, from 
the ovule t He, however, who is not totally ignorant of the 
history of the development of plants knows very well that the 
gradual changes resulting from progressive dc\ elopment are 
frequently so considerable, that even the reduction of later 
stages to the earlier ones w hich have been actually observed 
IS quite impossible without constantly following the pi ogress 
of development Thus it seems singular enough, wdien de- 
seiibcrs with an air of great seiiousness, as if they had ac- 
tually obscia^cd it with their own eyes, talk for instance of an 

Translated fioin Wiegmann's Archiv, p 282 Part IV 1839 We 
liLic beg to acknowledge our thanks to the author for the kind communi- 
cation of separate copies of this and other interesting Memoirs — R T ] 
t lhat ficquently accident or fancy ha\e the principal share, is among 
other things proved by the position of the Nymphaaceie in Kunth s oxcellciit 
‘ 1 lora Ucioliiicnsis,' otherwise entirely arranged from personal and new ob- 
servations 1 liat in such a work the NymphccuLitL should be classed under 
Moiiocot^ledoqs, and iiidctd, as Jiutomets proxime affines, and that the re- 
st lit lies ot Brongniait, Mirbcl, Biown, and I indlcy should be cntucly 
passed over is scarcely conceivable 
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ovarium unilocular ovulo pendulo iii Viscvm, or in Corylus 
of ail ovarium bilocular e^ ovuhs tmtto creche mox penduhs^ , 
happily their disciples are kind enough to believe the teacher 
upon hisMord, or othciwise they might easilj devote their 
life in \ain to find such pietty descriptions ^confirmed by na- 
ture 

But if at last, and indeed with perfect justice, an essential 
value has been jilaced on the description of the formation of 
the ovule, and if ut aic eveiy diy more and more convinced 
that a plant is not a crystal which can be laid aside today, 
and ten jeais afteiw xids fouml in the same state, but that 
engaged in constant, active, and lively development, it some- 
times minitests this side of its life, some times that, and thus 
every moment ts( iping tlie obsirvei, it nowhere can be con- 
ceived as a process tciminaUd m a given moment, but solclj 
IS the idea ol several stages of development, and as the col- 
lectwe expression ot an uninteriuptedly continuing piocess, 
then indeed it is evident that by the present mode of proceed- 
ing seicnce is not much advanced , and that on the one h iiid, 
a fixed moment must be established for the description of 
the structure of the ovule aceording to Linnmus’s notions, 
but, also, on the other hand, that the progress of develop- 
ment must be indicated, throug;h which apparent diffeiences 
at certain peiiods may be reconciled with a higher unity, 
while apparent resemblances are resolved into their proper 
members accoiding to the different principles of develop- 
ment Here again Robert Brown is the name whieh first 
tiod the right path and indicated what is required of us, al- 
though, as in many other cases, without any one making use 
of or fiillovving up his ingeniohs indications Robert Brown, 
struck by the ajiparcnt contradiction in finding in the same 
genus [Euonymuii) both pendent and erect ovules at the same 
time, inquiied further, and (Jiscovered the law, that the laphc 
in the ovule constantly passes along the side directed towards 
the placenta , that in the oi ula pendula of Euonymus this is not 
the case, but that they become ovula erect a^ if m imagination 
we again bring the raphe into the right position, that there- 
fore the ovules of this pi uit arc only apparently ptndent ^iro- 

* Ol Loiusc, oiarium in it'i at llic liint of flowtriiifr is here mttncled 
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peily speaking curved downwaids), but in reality erect The 
correctness of this statement is confirmed by the history of 
development As far as I am aware, no one has profited by 
these inquiries of Brown, m order to solve similar anomalies 
which obscure thfe clear perception of affinity , for which ob- 
ject the llanuncutacecL present an excellent opportunity The 
one-seeded plants of this family have been divided according 
to the difference of pendent and erect ovules p) into Ranun- 
culacece and Anemonece , and botanists have remained content 
ith believing in such an important distinction even between 
plants so neaily allied to each other But the o\ule in these 
two divisions is at a not very early state exactly similarly con- 
structed, and is ovulum adscendens anatrojmm^ figs 1 — 2 , at 
a subsequent period the ovarium either grows alone upwards, 
w hen we have an ovulum ei ectum anatropum^ fig 3, oi the ova- 
rium is compelled to employ for its development the space 



below the ovulum, which then cui ves from the placenta dow n- 
wards and becomes ^pmte pendulum^ anatropum raphe aver sa, 
fig 4 In several species no difference is perceptible at the 
time of flowering (foi instance betw ecn Ranunculus anct Myo- 
mrm) , and in all tlie othcis intermediate forms lun so gra- 
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dually together, that the difference alluded to is absolutely 
incapable of being employed as a ground of division at the 
time of flow (ling , \\hen the seeds arc iipe it then indeed af- 
fords a well-defined distinctive character But since we have 
genera which cannot be "^Idivided (Euonynvus) in which this 
double form occurs, such a character can in no case be made 
use of to establish and justify £^di\ision, unless nature evi- 
dently indicates it otherwise , and indeed the less so, when, as 
in Ranvnculacf (t^ nature has set no value on the stiueture it- 
self of the o\ulc, and when peculiarities othciwise most con- 
stant w ithin the limits of family cure found to be among the 
most variable Of this nature is the number of integuments 
of the ovule, which in Kanunmlateaz vary e\en in the same 
genus 

With an integmnentum simplex there are, Thalitbum^ Ane- 
money Hepatica^ Ranunculus^ Ficaria^ Caltha^ Ildlebo) iis^ Deb 
phmium tricorne and ehinensCy and the Podopihyllea* 

With an tnteijumcnfum duplex there u*e, ClernatiHj Adorns^ 
TrolhuSy Isopyrmuy Atpaleqiay Aconitumy Pfooma^ Delphinium 
elatum^ bicolor, consolida^ Ajaci^y and the Magno- 

liaci a 

So great is the difficulty of examining most jdants of this 
family with refeience to the original structure of their ovule, 
which in general is no longer to be recognized even in the de- 
veloped bud, that I wall not assert that some error m ly not ha\ e 
crept into the preceding enumeration (pe rhaps in Delphinium) 
But if, as I trust, the gi eater p irt is correet, then the con- 
clusion is justified — that the number of integuments, which is 
of fixed constancy in most other families, here appears as a 
totally ^vaiiable and consequentlj secomhiry character, ac- 
cording to which alone the family can neither be resti u ted 
nor extended 

An example of similar anomalies also occuis in the family 
of the Aroidece Here there is nothing constant in the forma- 
tion of the ovule, but the integumentum duplex pei taming to 
all Monocotyledons We find moreover in this family ovula 
erecta (Arum)y pcndiila {Pothos), atropa {Sauromatum)^ /le- 
mianatropa [Meconostigma), anatropa [Calla), and even Ay- 
pertrCpa [Oronttum aquaticum) Robert Brow ii united Typha^- 
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reoi Vi ith Aroidea , Lindley subsequently stpar'ited them, and 
as it appears*, chiefly on account of the pendent ovules Not 
to mention that the ovules are not unfrequently pendent iii 
Arotdeo!^ which Lindley has forgotten , it i^ also to be ob- 
served that the o mles in Tifphace^ di e only spurih pentlul i, 
for in them also we meet with the raphe aversa 

DLSCRIPIION 'Or IIIL 1 IGUIU S 
ttg I Adonic vcrnnlis Longitudin'xl section of the ovarium just before tlu 
expansion of the flower 

a PI icenta In the fullj developed flower, the form ol the ovuluni 
scaredy changed • 

Fig 2 Ramincutm rtptris llic same 

Ffg *» Ranunculus reju ns ''Just aftci the expsiision of the flouir 
a Placenta j — h Raphe 

lug A AmniOHt nemoiosa Tiisl after the expulsion of tlic flo\ ci 
a and b Ab lu the pit ceding hfc,urc 


XVIII — On the Bone of an vnknown Strutlaous Bn d (f large 
Size from New Zealand By Richard Owen, Esq , F R b 

Pm bone of an unknown Striithious bud of laige size, presuini d 
to be extinct, has been placed by Mi Rule, in tht hands of l^ro 
fessor Owen for examination, with the statenn nt that it Wtis found 
in New Zeal did, wluic tlu iiati\*.s havt a tiaditiuii that it belonged 
to a bad of tlu Eagh kind, but which his become extinct, and to 
Avhich they gi\e the name “Movie * Siimlar bones it is said aie 
found liuried in the banks of the rivers 

lJu following IS an abstract of Profc'^or Owen’s account of tins 
bone, ( oiiiiuunicated to the Zoological Socu fy, Nox 12 

‘The fragment is the shaft of a femur, with both extremities 
broken off Ihe kngth of the fragment is six inches, and its small- 
est cir( umf( renei is five imh< & and a half The exterior suiface of 
the bon( is not p( rfi etlj smooth, but is sculptured with very shallow 
reticulate indent'itioiis it also presents several intermuscular ridge s 
One of these extends down the midd,lc of the anterior surface of the 
shaft to about one- third from the lower end, where it bifurcates , two 

* Upon a reference to I indley h ‘ Natural System of Botany,’ ed ii p 5G5, 
It will be found that tins is not an exact statement That authors words 
arc “ They {lyphacea) are generally regarded us u distinct tribe by most 
^writeis, and aye surely Bufiieiently chuacterizcd by their calyx being 5- 
sepalled and half glumaceous, or a mere bundle of long hairs, long lavjila- 
menls, clavate anthers, solitary pendulous ovules, and peculiar habit ’ — Ld 
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other ridges or lincoL asperse traverse longitudinally the jiosterior 
concave side of the shaft , one of them is broad and i ugged, the other 
is a mere linear rising 

“ riie texture of the bone, which affords the chief evidence of its 
ornithie character, presents an extremely dense fxtdior eiu^t, ^ar;y- 
ing from one to tWo lines in thickness, then th^re occui’s a lamillo- 
cellular structure of fiom two to three lines in tliickness Ihe la- 
mellae rise vertically to the internal surface of the dense wall, are 
diiectcd obliquely to the axis of tlu bone, decussate and intercept 
siiaces which are gcneially of a ihomboidal foim, and from two to 
thne lines in diaimtir Hiis coirsc cancellated structuu is con- 
tmiud thiough the whole longitudinal extent of the fiagincnt, and 
innnediakly bounds the mt dulliiv cuity of the bom , whuli is about 
one inch in diameter at the middte, anS slightly expands towards 
the extnmitus There is no bone of siiuilai sizi which presents a 
cancellous structure so cl >s( ly resembling that of the present bone 
IS do(s the femui of the Ostiich , but this stiucture is iiiteiiilpted 
in th( Ostiieh at the middh of the shaft where the parietes ot tlu 
medullar}, oi i itlier air-cavity, are smooth and unbroken From 
this difft r< lice I <onclude th< Struthious bird indicated b} the pre- 
sent fragment to ha\ c boon a heaviei and more sluggish species than 
the Ostrieh , its femur, and probably its whoh leg, was shorter and 
thicker It IS onlv in the Ostrich s femur that I have obsci\ed su- 
perficial reticulate impiessions similar to those on the fragment in 
question The Ostrich s femur isSub-compiessed, while the present 
fragment is cylindrical, approaching m this respect ncarei to tin 
femur of the Emeu but its diameter is one third greatei than that 
of the largest Emeu s femui, with which I have coiiqiired it 

Ihe bones ol the extumities of the great TisturJo thplicmtopui^ 
are solid throughout those of tin Ciocodih have no ciiietllous 
structuie like tlu present bone The cancellous structure ot the 
mammiftious long liones is of a much finer and more fibrous elnrac- 
tc r than in the fossil 

Although I speak of the bone under this term, it must be ob- 
served that it does not present the characters of a true fo****!! , it is 
by no means mineializcd it hgs probably been on, oi in, the giouiid 
lor some time, but still retains most of its animal niatti r It weighs 
seven ounces twelve drachms, avoirdupois 

The discovery of a relic of a large struthious bud in New Zea- 
land IS one of peculiar mtei’est, on account of the rem irkable cha- 
racter of the existing Fauna of that island, whi< h stil} includes one** 
of the most extraordinary and anomalous genera of the struthious 
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order and because ot the close analogy which the ( vent iiidu ate tl 
b} the picstnt relic offeis to the extinction eit the Dodo of the isltiid 
of the Manritiii*^ So far as a judgment can be formed of a single 
fragment, it secm» probable th it the e xtinct bird of New Zealand^ 
if it prove to be extinct, presentcel proportions moic nearly resem- 
bling those of the l!^odo than of any of the existing Struthionidm 
“ Any opinion, however, as to its specific form can only be con- 
jectural , the femiii of the Stilt-byd (^Himantopus) would neier h ive 
re\ealed the anomalous development of the other bones of the hg, 
but so far is iny skill in iiiteipretuig an osseous fiagment may bf 
creditfxl, I am willing to ri^^k the reputation lor it on llie statement 
tint there has existed, if there does not now exist, in New Zealand, 
a Strutliious bird, luarl}, if not quite, equal in size to the Ostiidi 


XIX — Mt^( elfanta Zoologica By GLOiior Johnston, 
M D , Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh 

[Continued fiom vol i\ p 375 J 
Coni R iiiui TONS towards a History or inr Irish ANNCLiors 

A LARt L collection of Irish Aiinelidans has been put in niy 
possession by my friend Wm Thompson, Esq of Belfast 
The colketion \Aas made partly by Di Drummond, Messis 
Ball, Ilyndnnn, and Allman, but piincipally bj Mi 1 homp- 
son himself, who had determined several of the species, and was 
well awaie of tlie distinctions of others As however the state 
of Ins eyes forbade him the long use of the microscope, he de- 
clined entciing on their minuter examination, — a tisk which 
1 hive too wullmgly undertaken, for I was loath to lose tins 
opportunity of having ray name associated with those of flu 
most zc lions ind distinguished cultivators of Irish zoology 
My attention having accidentally been called, in the fust 
place, to the gtnus Nereis, I proceed to give the results of a 
careful examination of the many specimens of it m the col- 
lection, as w^ell as of some others firocured from other sources, 
and this wall enable me to correct some blunders of a ])revious 
Essay, and to characterize anew all the species which have 
been hitherto ascertained to be natives of our shores As of 
most natural and typical genera m every class of animals and 
of plants, the species appear to be numerous, and to resemble 
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each other so closely, that it is not, in some instances, easy to 
decide what shoi\}d constitute their permanent diagnostics , 
or to express, in a few apt words, the minute shades of dif- 
ference in cert^n organs which seem to maik them as distinct 
species I am satisfied that, m this genus, the form of the 
body of specimens preserved in spirits wall afiord no specific 
character , and that as little reliance can be placed on colom , 
although this is perhaps more uniformly alike in living indi- 
viduals The number of segments is also^ as Otho Fabricius long 
ago remarked*, liable to considerable variation, both from age 
and from mutilation, for if the posteiior segments have been 
lost by accident they are indeed again renewed, but not in 
their original numbeis or size, and moreover it is often very 
difficult to count the segments fiom the miduteness and 
ciowding of the posterior ones The pattern after which the 
prickles of the proboscis are arranged v<irics in some species, 
but it IS almost impossible to define those variations in words, 
and the cliarae ter fails us in the nearest allied species, where 
only it IS required Such is also the case with the number of 
serratures along the faleate edge of the jaws, though the cha- 
laeter is one not to be neglected , but, fiom the peculiar shape 
of the jaw, I have soractimcg found a diflieulty in determi- 
ning the exaet number of these seiratures , and, m other in- 
stances, have had a doubt whethei one or two of them, from 
their obsoleteness, ought to be reckoned I place little value 
on any differences in the sliape of the head, or in the projxn- 
tions between the palpi and antennae , but a specific character, 
it appears to me, may be justly founded on differences (1) in 
the proportion of the first or post-occipital segment to the se- 
cond, i(2) in the comparative lengths of the longest pair of ten- 
tacular cirri, but (:}) principally in the variety exhibited by 
the lobes and appendages of the feet Every foot, let it be 
remembered, consists of a* superior and an interior cirrus, 
three papillae presumed to be brdnchial, and two tiibeicles 

* *‘Ceterum numcia\i sine respectu inagnitudiiiis segmenta 56, 65, 76 
78, 86 in diversis, igitur de knimero nil certi statui posse patet hunc cha- 
racterem etiain quam niaxime vacillare facile credat, cm inutilatio et rcdin-'^ 
tegratio articulorum innotuit , sub reintegrnndo eniin articfilo caudah pi i 
mum accreacente, rehquis vero surccssne, a momento conspectus numerus 
depen det * — Faun Groenl p 292 
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armed with compound bristles^ — ^the superior tubercle* being 
always situated between the dorsal and second papillae, and 
the inferior tubercle between this and the ventral papillae On 
these particulars I will endeavour to define the British spe- 
cies before me , and 1 trust that, with the designs which il- 
lustrate the specific characters, the student will now be able 
to determine, with comparative ease and certainty, such of 
them as he may meet with in his researches 

Genus Nereis 

(Nereis, Cuv Reg Antm in 201 Aud M hdw Litt de la France, 
11 181 — lycons, (Savtgny^ Lam Amm s Vert v 311 2de edit v 
548 ) For the character of the genus see Annals of Not History, iii 
p 289 

1 • Feet homologous 

1 N brevimanusy post-occipital segment not longer than 
the second , tentacular cirri once and a half or twice its dia- 
meter, jaws with 8 serratures, the apices unarmed, feet 
homologous, the branchial papillae subequal, the inferior coa- 
lescent with the sctigcrous tubeicle on the posterior feet , cirri 
very^’short, not reaching the apex of their lobes , setigcrous 
tubercles well-developed, the bristles smooth 





Nereis hrevmanus 

Hah Coast of Ayrshire, Mr P W Maclagan 
Worm about 3 inches long, and about the size of an earth- 
worm of the same length Head narrow eyes very distinct 
antennae not projecting beyond the palpi proboscis lough- 
ened as usual with black horny spmules the serratures of the 
jaws coarse but not reaching to the point, which is plain 
Segments about 88, narrowed posteriorly, the anal one ter- 
minated with rather long styles The inferior branchial lobe 
becomes smaller as we trace the feet backwards, and near the 
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middle of the body forms almost a part of the setigerous tu- 
bercle (fig m )y the union being still more complete on the 
posterior pairs of feet, on which also there is a mere vestige of 
the ventral cirrus (fig p ) The colour of the specimens in 
spirits is a wait^yellow with a tinge of brown, and a dusky 
line across the margin of the segments 

This species very closely resembles Nereis pulBotoria, but 
in the latter the jaws are serrated to the apex, and the termi- 
nal joint of the bristles is finely serrulated along one edge 

2 N vtridUy po^-occipitai segment twice as long as the se- 
cond , tentacular cirn once and a half or nearly twice as long 
as its breadth , jaws serrated to the point , feet homologous, 
with papillous subcqual branchial lobes, the <Jor«\al one (of the 
posterior feet especially) somewhat humped, supuior emus 
scarcely reaching beyond the apex of its lobe , upper setigt 
rolls tubticle obsolete 


Fig 2 



Nereis vif td$s 

Hah Strangford Lough, Wm fhompwn, Lsq , co Coik, Oeo J AlU 
man. Esq 

To the descnption of this species given (under the name of 
N pelagicd)y in the Annals, vol iii p 291, I have only to add 
that the jaws appear to have 10 serratures on their cutting 
edge To show how far the feet of the same species may vary, 
I have given the above figures, — the three upppr ones taken* 
from an individual immediately after being killed by immer- 
sion in spirits, — the three lower ones from a specimen that had 

, N 2 • 
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been preserved for some years It would have been easy to 
ha^ e multiplied figures exhibiting still other tlissimilitudes, but 
the pattern, though modified, is always essentially the same 
Some of these differences proceed from selecting feet of non- 
corresponding segments , others are produced by differences 
in the condition of the ^^orm\\hen killed, — for example, from 
its being filled with o\ i or not , and otheis again fi om a dif 
ference in the strength of the spiiits in which the specimens 
are placed In some specimens w Inch had been long preserved, 
the post-occipital segment was scarcely largei than the one 
behind , but when alive the gieat proportional size of flu 
former is alw ays very obvious 

Though the specihc name is less approjiriate than it might 
be made, I hkvc deemed its restoration bcttei than the impo- 
sition of a new one , for the opportunity of consulting MullerN 
figure, afforded me by my kind fnend Mr Alder of Ni w^casth , 
has fully convinced me that this is not the N pclagica of Lin- 
naeus, nor N verrucosa of Muller The true sjnonyrns of 
N vindis appear to be the following 
Nereis ccerulea, Pc/m Brit /ool iv 93 pi 27 fig sup edit 1812 Turf 
Gmel IV 88 Furt Brit Faun 135 Stew Llem i 390 — Lycoris 
viridis, Johnston in Zool Journ iv 419 — Lycons margaritacca, Ibid 
in lib cit 420, and in il/ay Nat Hist vii 230 —Nereis pelagica, 
nals Nat Hist iii 290 
3 N j!?c/«^zcfl,post-occipital segment 
about twice as long as the second , ten- 
tacular cirri longer than its transverse 
diameter , seriatures of the jaw not 
reaching the apex , branchial lobes of 
the feet papillary, subequal, the dorsal 
one more or less humped , superioi 
cirrus twice as long as its lobe 

Fig 4 


Fig 3 





Nereis pelagtea 
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II ab Shore of co Cork, Geo J Allman, Esq , btraiigford Lough, Wm 
Ihompson, Bangor®, Dr Drummond (Orkney and Shetland, and coast of 
the Isle of Man, Fdw lorbes , Ayrshire, Mr P W Maclagan ) 

This species sometimes attains a length of 8 inches^ with a 
thickness equal to that of a swanks quill It is thicker in pro- 
portion to its length than N viridis^ and has the organs of the 
head more developed The pVoboscis of both species are al- 
most exactly alike armed^ but the serratures of the jaws in < 
N pelagtca do not reach the points, which are rather obtuse 
The number of serratures on the jaw appears to be more than 
10, but not more than 6 of them form prominent denticles 
on the edge The segments vary from 80 to 90, and are 
marked with a few oblique stnae on each side above the feet, 
which are homologous and well-developed The dorsal 
branchial lobe is rather larger than the others and somewhat 
humped , and from the front of the hump originates the cirrus, 
of nearly double its length The inferior cirrus almost reaches 
to the tip of its lobe The bristles are smooth 

The gi cater number of specimens pieserved in spirits arc 
of a unifoim pearly iiidescent colour with a slight tinge of 
brown or pink, but some specimens are of a dusky brown 
with glossy reflections 

The figure given of Nereis pelapica in the ^ Encyclop 
Method^ Vcis, pi 55 fig 21 — 23, undoubtedly represents 
this species , hence it follows that it is also the Nertis very w- 
C 06 a of Muller (Prod p 217)^ and of Otho Fabricius (Faun 
Groenl p 292 ) That it is tht Nereis pelagica of Linnaeus is 
not so certain, for his specific character — N segmentis XL 
subtus sulcata” — is at variance with the fact , but as I can 
scarcely consent that any of our great master’s species should 
be deleted from the Systema," I willingly appropriate the 
name to the one before me , 1 because such was the opinion 
of Muller and Fabricius ,* 2 because Linneeus quotes as a 
probable representation of his species a figure of a worm in 
Baxter’s Opusc Subsc tab vi fig 6, with 70 segments and 
upwards , and 3 because it is very probable that there is not 
existing a species of Nereis with so few as 40 segments * 

It IS the small town of this name 011 the coast of Down that is alluded 
to throughout the paper , 
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I have also scarcely a doubt of this being the Nereis mar- 
garitacea of Leach (Supp Eticyl Brit i p 451 pi 26 ), but 
Dr Leaches character of the species is entirely generical , and 
Savigny and Mllnc-Edv^ ards and Audouin have particularly 
described a Nereis rhargaritacea^ which is not the same with 
the one before us, but more nearly related to N vtrtdis 
Neither has this any relation to the Nerq^ rnargaritacea of 
^ the ^ Annals,^ vol in p 294, which belongs to a different sec- 
tion of the genus 

4 N hilmeata 

I have nothing to add to the character and dcscrip^on oi 
this species given in the ‘ Annals/ in p 295 It does not 
occur in the Irish collection 

5 N Dumerilii^ post-o6cipital segment equal in length to 
the second, tentacular ciiri 3 limes longer than its breadth, 
jaws serrulated , branches of the mid and posterior feet widely 
separate, the lobes papillary, divarieate , superior cirrus pro- 
jecting far beyond the apex of its lobes Aud and Edw Litt 
dc la France, ii p 196 

Fig 5 



Nereis Duma iln 
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Hah Apparently not unfrequent on the Insh coast Strangford Lough, 
and elscuheie on the coast of Down, Wm Thompson, Esq , Belfast Bay, 
Z)r Drtimmond . 

Body vermiform, flattish or rarely subcylindrical, as thick 
as a goose-quill, only slightly tapered backwards, smooth, flat 
on the ventral sui:face, which has the median line faintly im- 
pressed Head small, armed as usual eyes very large jaws 
small, with brown apices, scrrltted along the edge to the tip 
or nearly so tentacular cirri 3 times as long as the diameter 
of the post-occipital segment, which is of about the same 
length as the n( xt, and rather narrower Segments about 80, 
narro^sh, thickened above the origins of the feet, which are 
wcll-oeveloped and most crowded oji the posterior half of the 
body Feet of the anterior segments with 3 short obtuse 
branchial lobes, the dorsal one more prominent than the others, 
and the setigerous tubercle minute of the middle and poste- 
rior feet the branches are widely remote, with the branchial 
lobes of the superior branch nearly equal, divaricate, and a 
large brush of bristles between them the inferior lobe rather 
small and simple superior cirius twice as long as its lobe 
inferior cirrus rather shprt spines dark brown bristles nu- 
merous, pale yellow, smooth and slender 

In spirits the worm is generally of a uniform cream or ochre- 
yellow colour, with a brown hne across the front of every seg- 
ment, and there are two spots of the same or of a rich yellow 
colour at the base of the dorsal lobe of every foot These spots 
appear to be constantly present, and consequently afford a 
good character of the species, but they are sometimes less 
perceptible than is desirable 

6 fucata^ first and second segments neaily equal, ten- 

Fig 7 



Nereis fucata 

tacular cirri not longer than the head , jaws finely serrulated , 
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icct oblique, the doisal lobe clispi oportionabl^ larger than the 
others and more prominent, strongly humped, with a cirrus 
twice as long , inferior cirrus reaching to or beyond the apex 
of its lobe Aud and Edw Litt dc la France, ii p 18S 
//ad Down Coast, Thompion, Fi>q 

The Single specimen in the collection as about 5 inches in 
length and as thick as a laige in^s quill the colour was a 
bl iv^ish gri> with a pcaily lustre, but the feet w^ere a dusker 
1 eddish brown, ind this coloui had tinted the posteiior halt 
of the body He id small, the palpi projecting beyond the 

antenn£P proboscis aimed as usual , the jiws slender with 
dark brown apices, serrul ited along the whole f ilcate cutting 
edge tentacular ciiii not longer than the breadth of the post- 
occipital segment, w Inch is ncai ly of the same size as the one 
behind Segments about 90,^with well-developed feet, which 
are raoic distinctly stalked th in usual, and their lobe s aic vciy 
obliquely placed in relation to each other The dorsal lobe of 
'll! the tcct is largest, humped, and fuimslnd with a emus 
hanging fai beyond its ipex , but on the middle and postenoi 
feet this lobe becomes greatly larger, and is raised abruptly 
into a large hump, in front of which the cirrus oiigmates On 
the posteiior extremity the hump ad\ances, so to speak, on 
the toot, and leaves only a small papillary apex, over which 
the long cirrus hangs The infenoi ciirus is longer than its 
lobe The spines and bnstlcs present no pcciiliaiity 
letl diSiitnidai j the j) 0 'iterwt loUh Johateom lamdloi 
7 N icnahify jaws with 5 stiong serraturcs , proboscis 

lig 8 



prickly , posteiior feet with 3 foliaceous lamcllap, of which the 
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upper one forms a helmet-shaped crest on the dorsal lobe , 
the mid one a large kidney-shaped leaf to the setiferous tu- 
bercle , and the other, also kidney-shaped, is attached under- 
neath the ventral cirrus , dorsal cirrus much overreac hing its 
lobe • 

Hah Bangor, Dr Drtmmond ^ (shores of the Isle of Man, Mr hdw 
Forbes , Bei wick Ba } , G J) , 

Body rather flattish, about 4 inches long, very slightly 
tapered to the tail, m hich is obtuse and terminated ith two 
short styles Head distinct, obtusely triangular, pointed in 
Iront with the antennae, which project beyond the palpi eyes 
largt, occipital proboscis armed with prickles as usual jaws 
ehestnut-brown towards the apex, serrattd with 5 dtnticula- 
tions tentacular cirri as long as, or longer than, the bi eadth 
of the body post-oceipital segment rather largei than the one 
behind segments about 110, smooth, marked with two or 
three rugm above the mseitions of the feet, which are well-de- 
veloped and crowded on the posterior half Antcrioi feet 
normal, with short papillary branchial lobes, of which the 
dorsal one is the largest and most prominent The posterior 
feet are complicated and much unlike the others, for above 
the base of the superior lobe there is a helmet-shaped corn- 
pressed ciest, and the supeiior setigerous tubcicle is also 
furnished with a veiy large kidney-sh iped veined leaf-like 
lamina, under which theie is a small oblong lobe, while the 
ventral cirrus has appended beneath its base another kidney- 
shaped leaf-hke lamina, and a curved lobule on its uppei side 
Dorsal cutus much longer than its lobe , that of the middle 
feet crenated on the under side ventral cirius rather long 
Bristlesh slender, forming considerable brushes on the middle 
and posterior feet spines dark brown 

Specimens preserved in spirits are of a uniform pearl-gray 
( olour with pale yellow ish figet 

Nereis renalis is in many respects so much like the N lo- 
bulata of Savigny that I have hesitated in describing them as 
distinct species , but the dissimilanty m the structure of the 
feet, though apparently slight and difficult to be expressed m 
a definition, seems to be of a kind that nothing leSs than spe- 
cifio origin could produce In Nereis lobulala the leaf-likc 
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lamina of the setigerous tubercle is oval and not more than 
half the size it has in N renalts , and the foliaceous appendage 
to the ventral cirrus in the former is also proportionably small^ 
and of a roundish figure, 'without any additional lobular ap- 
pendage 

Nereis marqaritacea^ described m the ^ Annals/ vol iii p 
294, is also nearly alhed to this species, and is, I suspect, the 
same as the Nereis podophylla of Sd\igny It requiics re-ex- 
amination, and I would remark, that as these species are 
easily injured, and their appendages tear and fold up readily, 
several feet ought to be examined before fixing on their true 
shape and character I had made se\eral figures of the feet 
of N renalis before the one now given, which, I believe, ex- 
hibits a correct outline of its ordinary conformation 

8 N longissima, jaws obsoletely serrated at the base, plain 
towards the points, proboscis without prickles, upper bianchial 
lobe with a helmet-shaped crest, the setiferous tubercle wath 
large kidney-shaped lamellaL, and a smaller one of the same 
figure is appended to the base of the ventral cirrus , superior 
cirrus rather longer than its lobe 

riff 9 



11 (lb Coast of CO Down, Wm Thompson, Ebq 

The specimen before pie is of the extraordinary length of 
two feet * but as it has become very soft in the spirits, it 
would perhaps not much exceed 18 inches when alive It is 
of the thickness of a goose-quiU, and of a pearl colour with 
olivaceous feet, which arc very large and flexile Head di- 
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stinct, rather small^ obtusely triangular, the antennae minute 
and shorter than the palpi , proboscis large, destitute of all 
horny prickles, but armed with powerful jaws, which are only 
faintly serrulated near the base Post-occipital segment not 
larger than the second tentacular cirri sho»t, not so long as 
the breadth of the segment Segments very numerous feet 
of the anterior pairs with 3 rather long papillary and equal 
branchial lobes, the dorsal cirrus not reaching much beyond 
their apices , but the posterior feet much resemble those of 
N renahs 

Although the size of an animal is not usually reckoned a 
good specific character, yet we know that every species has in 
this respect certain limits which it never either much exceeds 
or falls short of For this reason it seems to me impossible 
to regard Nereis longtssima as a variety of N renahs^ notwith- 
standing the similarity in the structure and figure of the feet 
would induce that belief , and I have been fain to resort to the 
distinctions afforded by the jaw s and proboscis for their separa- 
tion This is the only knowm species with a prickless proboscis, 
and the serratures of the jaws are likewise fainter than in any 
othei I have examined As the specimen of N longtssima is 
not in a good condition, some allowance wall be made, should 
the outline given of the posterior foot be found not whollj- 
exact, but I am confident that the general contour and pro- 
portions are accuiately expiessed 

Before I examined this worm I had mistaken it for a spe- 
cies of Phyllodoce, which it more resembles in size and gene- 
ral aspect than a Nereis, and it is obviously a tiansition spe- 
cies, proving the affimty of these two genera The foliaccous 
lamellae;of the feet are quite smillar in stracture to the branchial 
leaflets of the Phyllodoce^ and from the manner in which they 
are veined, are evidently also branchial in their function 

N B 1 he numbers affixed to ths figures express the number of the seg- 
ment from which the foot was taken that .served for the figure m means 
that the foot was from near the middle , and p from near the posterior ex- 
tumitj of the body 


[To be continued ] 
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XX — Me -BntoA Actimadae By Edward Forbfs, Esq 
^ [With a Plate ] 

I Such Actmiardae or simple soft Ilelianthoid Polypes as are 
found in the seas of Britain may be arranged under five ge- 
nera, namely, Lueeinaria (Muller), Anthea (Johnston), Acti-- 
ma (Linnaeus), and tv o v hich I propose to constitute under 
the names of Adamsin and IluanthoSj the first for the recep- 
tion of the Actinia maculata of Pennant, the second for a new 
animal procured on the west coast of Scotland during last 
summer As the Actiniada. conduct us very naturallj from 
the Zoophytes to the Actmodermata, we should expect to find 
some two genera more closely linking the approaching fami- 
lies of each great order than the other genera composing these 
families , such seem to me to be found among tlie Zoophytes 
in Lucernarta and among the Actmodermata in Vorticellay 
which I regard as a ptdunculated Actinodermatous animal 
By the laws of analogy such an animal should exist, corre- 
sponding with the Cl mold StcU’fishes among the Eehinoder- 
mata, which in like manner connect that ordei wuth the Zoo- 
phytes through the suborder Ascidioidea on the pait of the 
latter 

As there can be but one analogy in the tnbe of the importance 
assumed by Lucernarta^ the other genera are representatn es 
of minor groups, Anthea standing by itself as the typical ge- 
nus of the Actiniadae Artima wc may regaid as a soft Ca- 
ryophylliay Iluanthos as a soft Turbinolia, and Adarmia pro- 
bably as an encrusting Zoophyte 

The points of generic character among the Actmiadm ap- 
pear to be, (1st,) the general form , (2nd,) the mode of attach- 
ment , and (3rd,) the arrangement and retractility of the ten- 
tacula 

The sources of primary specific character arc in Lucema- 
ria^ (1st,) the mode of attachment, (2nd,) the number and ar- 
rangement of tentacula , and (3rd,) the presence or absence of 
intermediate marginal tubercles (eyes 

In AntheUy (1 ) the characters of the body , (2 ) the length , 
and (3 ) the structure of the tentacula 
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In ActtniUy (1 ) the arrangement of the tentacula , (2 ) the 
structure of the oral disk , and (3 ) the shape of the body 

As there is only one species as yet known of each of the 
gentra Adamsia and Iluanthos^ it is impossible to say cer- 
tainly what are the points of specific charatter m those ge- 
nera Probably they will depend in the first on the tentacula 
and colouring , in the second oik the tentacula and sulcature 
of the body In assigning sources of specific character I have 
been guided by the analogies of the genera, taking it as a pro- 
bable law, that the points of specific character correspond in 
animals at once analogous and allied, and that the points of 
specific character in the typical genus of a tribe are mainly 
characteristic of the tribe itself 

II The genera of British Actiniadae may be essentially 
characterized as follow s — 

I Anthi^a (Johnston) Body cylindrical, adhering by a 
bioad base Tentacula simple, non-rectractile, surround- 
ing the mouth 

II Actinia (LinnaBus) Body cylindrical, adhering by a 
broad base Tentacula simple, retractile, surrounding 
the mouth 

III Adamsia (Forbes) Bo^y expanded, bilobed, adhe- 
ring by a broad ba^e Tentacula subretiactile, simple, 
surrounding the mouth 

IV Ilu \nthos (Forbes) Body cylindrical, tapering to 
a point at its posterior extremity, free ^ Tentacula sim- 
ple, retractile, surrounding the mouth 

V Lucernaria (Muller) Body campanulate, adhering 
by d narrow base Tentacpla in tufts at regular distances 
on*the oral margin 

As among zoophytes anatomical characters are of secondary 
generic, though of primary .ordinal importance, I have not 
reckoned them essential The two Jast genera may however 
be distinguished anatomically from the other three by their 
converging ovaries This organization is the result, not the 
cause, of external form In drawing up the above generic cha- 
racters, I have borne in mind the existence of single Hehan- 
thoid Polypes wanting tentacula or with branched tentacula 
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Of tlie former the genus Dtscosoma is an example , of the 
latter Thalasstanthos^ both inhabitants of the Red Sea, where 
they were discovered by Ruppell and Lauckart 

III When in Guernsey in August last, I found a species 
of Achma frequebt among the rocks at low water in the island 
of Herm, which I have reason to consider undescribed It 
was a cylindrical species, appearing as if pedunculated, from 
the narrowness of the lower part of the body, about one inch 
and a half high and one inch across the disk The oral disk 
IS surrounded by numerous tapenng tentacula in two rows, 
the inner row consisting of sixteen long tentacula, three times 
as long as the outer, placed at some distance from each other 
the outer forms a circle of numerous shorter tentacula, about 
a quarter of an inch in length The colour of the body is dark 
brown with blue stripes, winch bifurcate towards the base 
The tentacula arc paler, as also the disk, which is ornamented 
with bright blue stripes radiating from tlic mouth This 
pretty species I propose to name Actmza bisei lalzs, and cha- 
racterize as follows — 

A corpore elongaio-cyhndrtcoy brunneo^ cmruleo-lmeato , 
disco rotundo , tentacuhs in duabus serttbus digestiSy se- 
rie internd longissimd, externa numerosissima 

This Actinia has no tubercles on the disk The nature of 
such tubercles has not as yet been rightly investigated Ac- 
tinia mesembryanthemum, which generally has them, is some- 
times without them, and so also with Actinia viduata , but 
wherever they are present in the latter species they are white, 
whilst in the formei they are blue, an additional argument foi 
the distinctness of the two species 

When dredging on the Manx coast m Sept I took several 
specimens of Actinia belUs *, a species which has been little 
noticed since Gaertner^s time, and as doubts have been thrown 
on its specific identity, I add a note or two drawn from the 
living animal The body is cylindrical, of a reddish or reddish 
white colour, regularly and finely striated longitudinally and 
transversely, and having glands of a bnght yellow colour, 
small and npt very numerous, scattered over the surface At 


* Of British authors, hut not of Rupp 
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the oral end the body bulges, forming a calyx, on which the 
furrows are fewer bijt more granulose When the disk is ex- 
panded, this calyx laps back, and is then almost even with the 
expanded tcntacula Disk angular, in my specimens square, 
surrounded by three or four rows of short tentacula, thickly 
set, of a white or brownish colour, vanegated, having gene- 
rally a white line down the centrt) of each The disk is broad, 
biownish or orange, with white lines The margin of the 
mouth IS bnght orange The animal can pioject its disk 
forward in a pouting manner Tentacula and disk are re- 
tractile The specimens descnbed were about one inch long 
when expanded, but I have seen larger 

IV The propnety of constituting a separate genus for the 
reception of tlie Actinia maculata of Adams must be evident to 
every one who has studied this beautiful family and has seen 
the species in question alive The characters 1 have given above 
arc sufficient for the genus, the species has been fully descnbed 
befoic, both at home and abroad On two points I have a 
remark to make This year when dredging I paid particular 
attention to the alleged horny disk said to be secreted by the 
animal, and to the presence of the Hermit Crab, in the shells 
on which it is parasitical Not^a single specimen taken this 
season had either Hermit Crab or horny disk That both such 
coincidences are common however may be seen by reference to 
a paper by Duges, Sur une nouvelle espece d^Actinic,^^ in the 
^ Annales des Sciences Naturelles,^ 2nde S^rie, Zoologie,vol vi 
p 93 pi 7 c , in which he describes this species, apparently 
unaware of its prior discovery On the Manx coast m Sep- 
tember last I found an unspotted variety I have named the 
genus Adamsia after Mr Adams, who first noticed it, and 
who contributed largely to the British Fauna in an age less 
favourable to natural history than the present , and for the 
species I have retained its onginal appellation of maculata, 
referring to it as synonyms the Act^ia carcincopados of Otho, 
the Actinia picta of Risso, and the species described but not 
named by Duges 

V Last summer, in company with Mr Smith of Jordan 
Hill, we dredged up among Corbuhe and other inlbabitants of 
mud, in four fathoms water, in Loch Ryan on the west coast 
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of Scoftland^ the remarkable zoophyte, for the reception of 
Mhich I have constituted the genus Ilumtthos It is a free 
Achma^ about an inch and a half in length, the body large 
above, but tapering at its posterior extremity to a point The 
mouth is round Sind rather small, surrounded by a circle of 
numerous long fihform tentacula, which aie nearly equal in 
thickness throughout their lengths The body is of a pink 
colour, with regular distant longitudinal white stupes the 
tentacula are greenish, w ith a dark line down the middle of 
each* It IS piobablc the animal fixes itself m mud bj means 
of its attenuated extremity, which I regard as analogous to the 
terminations of Virgularia and Pennatula In its anatomy if 
differs not frohi other ActinitBy save that its ovaries conveigt 
I propose to name the genus lluanthos^ from mud, and 
avdo^, a flower , and the species Iluanthos Scohezts 

IIEFLRLNCL rO PL A FI- III 
/icUma hiseriahs, and Iluanthos Srottous 


XXI — A short Outline of a Fauna for Fart of Hereford-- 
shire By R M Lingwood, Esq , F L S 

The district included in the follow ing list hes S E of the towm 
of Hereford, and is exceedingly interesting in a geological 
point of view, as it comprises the Townhope Valley of Mr Mur- 
chison^s Silurian Regions ^ and the remainder is the Old Red 
Sandstone , it is about ten miles long from N E to S W , and 
SIX broad from N W to S E I have thought that a list of 
the animals and birds might not be unacceptable to some of 
your readers I have followed the nomenclature of Jenyns’s 
British Vertebrata 

Mammalia 

Meles Taspus (Badger ) Not uncommon 
Mustela Putorius (Polecat ) Common 
vulgaris (Weasel ) Common 

Erminea (Stoat ) Common I have a specimen shot in 

February of this year, quite white except the back of the head and 
the tip of thci tail 

* Resembling very nearly the tentacula of Rupp's Actmia fhformis 
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Lutra vulgaris (Otter ) One or two generally frequent the nver 
Lug 

Cams Vulpes (Box ) Common 

Talpa Europtsa (Mole ) Common 

So't ex Araneus (Common Shrew ) Common 

fodicns (Water Shrew ) Meadows ty river Lug 

Frinaceus Eui opmis (Hedgehog ) Not vety general 
Rhinolophus Ihpposideros (Leaser {lorse-shoe Bat ) Over the 
kitchens at bufton Court 

Ve<fpcrtilio Noctula (Noctule ) Found 47 individuals in a hole 
in an ash tree 

Ve^pertiho Pipi^trellns (Pipistrelle ) 

am itm (Long cared Bat ) 

Seturus vulgm IS (Squirrel J \ cry plentitul 
Myoxus avellanartus (Dormouse ) Not general 
Mus sylvatKus (Field Mouse ) Common 

Musculu^ (House Mouse ) Common 

decumanus (Brow n Rat ) Common 

Athicola agreshs (hicld Campagnol ) Very numerous 

rtparta (Bank Campagnol ?) I am unable to insert this 

species tor certainty, as only one specimen has coi^e under my ob- 
servation, and that in a damaged state 

amphibia (Water Rat ) Common 

Lepus timidus (Hare ) May 27th 1839 My attention was at- 
tracted by a hare carrying sometliing in her mouth, and upon con 
ccoling myself she passed within two or three >ards of me and 1 di- 
stinctly saw she was carrying a leveret a week old her purpose 
seemed concealment, as she took it into some thick fern, and 1 saw 
no more of her 

Cuniculus (Rabbit ) Common A blick var is not uncom- 
mon, and occasionally a yellow var is seen 

*Aves 

Falco Tinnunculus (Kestrel ) Common 
Accipiter fringtllatius (Sparrow Hawk ) 

Milvub Ictinus (Kite •Only inserted on the authority of my 
gamekeeper • 

Buteo vulgaris (Common Buzzard ) 

Otus Brachyotos (Short-eared Owl ) A single bud killed Nov 
1839 

Strix fflammea (White Owl ) Common 
^yimum Aluco (Tawny Owl ) 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 5. No 30 May 1840 
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Lamus Collurio (Red-backed Shrike ) Not common 
Mu^cicapa luctuosa (Picd Flycatcher ) A pair shot June 1839 
Tardus vtscivorus (Missel Thrush ) 

pilaris (Fieldfare ) Common in wintei 

musicu^ (Song 1 brush ) Common 

ibacus (Redwing ) Common in 'winter 

Merula (Blackbird) Common 

Accentor modularis (Fledge Accentor ) Common 
Sylvia Rubecula (Redbreast ) Common 

Luscima (Nightingale ) Not common 

Atricapilla (Blackcap ) 

cinerea (Whitethroat ) Common 

sihilatnx (Wood Wren ) Common 

Trochilus ? (Willow Wren ) 

Hippolats (ChiiFchaff ) Common 

Rcgulus aurocapillus (Gold-crested Regulus ) 

ignicapillus (Firc-created Rcgulus ) Ihe Litter appe'irs 

the more plentiful species 

Motacilla alba (Pied Wagtail ) Common 
— — Boatula (Gray Wagtail ) 

fava (Yellow Wagtail ) Not common 

Parus major (Great Titmouse ) Common 

c<Brul€us (Blue Titmouse ) Common 

. ,■■■, palustris (Marsh litmouse ) Common 

— atei (Cole Titmouse ) 

caudatus (Long tailed Titmouse ) Common 

Alauda arvensis (bkylark ) Common 
■■ arborea (Wood Lark ) Common 

Emberiza Schcmicufus (Reed Bunting ) Common 

— Citrinella (Yellow Bunting ) 

Fringtlla Coslebs (Chaffinch ) Common 

' domestica (House Sparrow ) -Common 

■ ■ Chloris (Green Grosbeak ) 

— Carduehs (Goldfinch ) Common 

cannabina (Common Linnet ) 

Pyrrhula vulgans (Bullfinch ) Common 
Sturnus vulgaris (Starhng ) Common 
Corvus Corax (Raven ) Breeds in Stoke Park 
— — . Corone (Crow ) Common 

— frugtlegus (Rook ) Common 

Monedula (Jackdaw ) 

— — Pica (Magpie ) Common 
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Garrulus fflandarms (^av) Common, 

Picu*t tirtdis (Green Woodpecker ) Common 
Yunic 1 0 ) (juilla (Wryneck) 

Ctrlliia famdtaris (Common Creeper ) Common 
Ttoglodyte^ Europcm'> (Common Wren ) ^Common 
Sttta Europtsa (NuthT.tch ) Common 

Cuculus canorus (Cuckoo ) Heard 22nd April 1839, foi the 
fiibt time 

Ilirundo rustica (Swallow ) Common 

m hica (Marten ) Common 

■— ripann (Bank Marten ) Common 
Ci/pselus Apas (Common Swift ) Common 
Qaprnnulguh Europfcus (Goatsucker ) Not coirimon 
Columha Palumbus (Ringdove ) Common breeds in great num 
bcis 

(Enas (Stockdove ) Found a neat m a hollow tree 

May 18d9 

Turtm Not common 

Phasianus colchirus (Common Pheasant ) 

torquatus (Ring necked Pheasant ) And all inter 

mediate varieties 

Perdtx cinuca (Common Partridge ) 

Vanellus cristatus (Lapwing ) Not common 
Ardea cintrea (Heron ) 

Scolopax Rusticola (Woodcock ) 

Galhnago (Snipe ) 

« Gallinula (Jack Snipe ) 

Crex qjratensis (Corncrake ) Common 

Gallinula chloropus (Common Galhnule ) Common 

Anas Bosdhas (Mallard ) 

Crecca (Teal ) 

Mareca Penelope (Widgeon ) 

Reptiha 

Lacerta agilis (Common Lizard ) Not general 
Anguis fragilis (Blind-wqfm ) Common 
Natrix tor quota (Snake ) Not qpmmon 

Vtpera comvmnis (Common Viper ) I killed one in Oct 1839, 
measuring 34 inches in lengtln 

Amphibia 

Rana ^mporana (Frog ) 

^ Bufo vulgaris ) / 

"" O 2 
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Triton 2 )alustris (Warty Eft ) 

punctatus (Common Eft ) 

Pisces 

Perea fluviatilis (Perch ) 

Coitus Gohio (Bullhead ) 

Cyprinus Carpio (Common Carp ) 

■■■ Gohio (Gudgeon ) ^ 

Tinea ( Tench ) 

Ruhlus (Roach ) 

Leueisvus (Dace ) 

Cephaluh (Chub ) 

— — Phonnus (Minnow ) 

Cohitis barbatula (Bearded Loach ) 

Esox Lucius (Pike ) 

&almo Salar (Common Salmon ) 

Fario (Common Trout J 

Thymallus vulgaris ((rrayling ) 

Platessa Flesus (flounder ) A single specimen caught with rod 
and line Dec 1830, m river Lug below Mordiford Bridge 
Anguilla acutirostris (Sharp nosed Eel ) | jjj 
latirostris (Broad-nosed Eel ) J 


XXII — Monograph of tht Doiylidee^ a Family of the Hyme- 
noptera Heterogyna ByW E Siiuckard, Esq 

The discovery of an insect that will, I expect, help to clear up the 
dif&culty which has hitherto attended the completion of these genera, 
as yet consisting of males only, has induced me to undertake the pre- 
sent monograph Although the materials wuth which I entered upon 
this task were rather scanty, they have grown upon my hands and 
are now coextensive with the metropolitan collections , anB when 
we know that these comprise the collections of many individuals, all 
much attached to the order Hyraenoptera, we must conclude that 
these genera are naturally poor in individuals, although the number 
of species that I produce far exceed all that have been hitherto de- 
scribed In the genus Dorylus three species only have yet been 
noticed, two African and one Indian, but it is very questionable if 
one of the Afncan species may not, understood under the name of 
I) helvolus, Cbnsist of many species from that quarter of the globe 
which constitute the majority of the family, for Africa is evidently 
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its metropolis Our present knowledge of the range of the genus 
Labtdus is of much more limited extent it has hitherto been found 
only in the intertropical portion of the New World As confusion 
attends the nomenclature of the species hitherto recorded, and 
wherein evidently several have been included^ it lU perhaps repay 
the trouble of investigation to subject them to a critical examination, 
for thus only will it be possible to extneate them from the disorder 
into which they have fallen ThiS has, I have no doubt, arisen from 
their great rarity, as probably not more than a single specimen, or 
pel haps specimens of a single species, have been at the time m the 
possession of either of the several describers, who have all attributed 
It to that onginallj^ published, never more than doubtfully surmising 
the possible existence of any but that one species , and so fully pre- 
occ upied must they have been with this idea, otherwise the di«»parity 
ol the descnptions would have evinced at once that they belonged 
to different insects ^ 

The situation which these genera occupy in the system, and their 
right to form a separate family has been latterly subjected to discus 
Sion by very competent individuals — Ic Comte dc St Fargeau m 
France and Mr Haliday m our own country, who both seem dis- 
posed to unite them permanently with the social Heterogyna or \nts, 
and these \iews they have supported by many arguments It is 
however only latterly that they have been separated from the Mutil- 
lidap, and by these same gentlemen, although less definitely and di- 
stinctly by St Fargeau, who calls them Genera provi'^ionally ap- 
proximated to the Heterogyna ^ But ^r Haliday has first raised 
them to a family equivalent to the whole of the social Ants, and 
which with them constitute his tribe Ilcterogjnat, and he at the 

♦ It IS by tins author in the same work, ‘ Hist Nat des Insect Hymen 
(and in which he is followed by Mi Haliday), that the term Heteiogyna was 
restricted exclusively to the Social Ants Laticille compnsed within it the 
Muttlltdm also, and it thus consequently embraced all the aculeate Hynic 
iioptA-a with apterous females If the distribution thus intioduced is to 
hold, and they arc to bt subdivided, and each division to be considered c (jui 
valent to the other tribes, the name Heterogyna ought to remain witli what 
we now understand by tlie Mutilhd<B, as it is only these that have anoma- 
lous females, this sex in the tr4bc of Ants, as far as they arc yet known, 
being all winged like their males , the term therefore in application to them 
is \ery inappropnate, unless in referende to other sexual disci epancies, and 
then It could be as legitimately applied to many other Hymenoptera I shall 
have occasion shortly to go more particularly into this subject, and shall 
then discuss the propriety of the present contents and distribution of the 
whole of Latreille’s Heterogyna and the neighbouring groups , 

Dr Leach had previously formed them into a Lunily by the name 
Dorylidae^ which he meoiporatcd with the tube Muiillat idcit, and he made 
them equivalent to the whole of the remainder of the Muttlhdas 
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same time makes the whole of Latreille s Diploptera intervene be- 
tween them and the Mutillidte I am prepared with Mr Haliday to 
consider them as constituting a family, but certainly not to be united 
at present with the Ants, nor yet can they be incorporated m ith the 
tribe Mutillid^, miscalled a family which distinctly contains several 
natural families, but they are a connecting link between the two In 
favour of my opinion of their being as intimately allied to the Mu^ 
tillidoi as to the Ants, I may in the first place adduce the argumentum 
ad verecundiam — the opinions of some celebrated entomologists, — of 
LinnBBUS, Fabricius, and Latreille It is true, Linnaeus hr*^t placed 
the insect, which for several years singly constituted the genus 
Dorylus, in the genua Vespa"^, but he immediately aftei wards 
transferred it to Mutilla\t with this note however — ** Singularis spe 
cies forte hujus generis * The first time thit Jhabncius notices it 
is in his Mantissa J for he docs not mention it m his two preceding 
works, and there he says, *Hiijus geiltris videtur, quam\is habitus 
diftcrt, noudum rite examinata Potiiis forte ad liphias pertinct 
ind in his next work the Entomol Systemat he constructs for it the 
genus Dorylus and very truly says • Genus singularc, instrumentis 
cibariis mandibulis exceptis, minutissimis, attamen distinctis * 
and he here places the genus between the last of his genera of Ants 
ind the genus Mutilla, and subsequently made no alteration in it 
except by the addition of two species, the claims of which will be 
examined below Laticille in\ariably throughout all his works 
placed it with the MutiUidte, and wc m ly conclude from this that his 
views never vacillated regarding its position for although his works 
present a gradual and progiessive alteration as to the grouping of 
insects — not always for the better — ^yet in this instance he was uni- 
formly the same , and swayed doubtlessly by his observation in his 
' Genera Crustaceor §, where he says of the two genera, of which 
he had there formed a distinct section of the family, " Labidorum 
ct Dorylorum occonomia Utet, ct mascuii taiitum noti , feminsL fq^-san 
iptcrsc et solitarise degentes bi, ut formicarise, socictates iniient, 
frequentius quam masculi colligerentur " But he here places them 
m close approximation to the genus Formica Jurine, although the 
founder of the genus Labidus, can scarcely be adduced as an author- 
ity for systematic distribution , yet he also places them m close 
approach to the Ants, but before Cynips, and puts the genus Labidus 
in juxtaposition with Dorylus, of which no doubt was ever enter- 

* Mustuin, Lwdov Ulric Regin p 412 
System N it u 967 % lom i p 313 18 1787 

^ (jLiitia ( rubt (tjiibctl p 121 Aiuiotatio 
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tamed except by St Fargeau*, although he says apparent analogy 
induces him to leave them together To me however it is evident 
that. With the exception of the small difference in the neuration of 
the wings, the genera are very much alike, and this affinity is ^till 
further proved by means of the new genus 1 describe below by the 
name of Mnictus amhiguus, which deprived of its wings might 
easily pass for a Lahtdus, it having the same kind of canaliculated 
peduncle to the abdomen, and leg» hke the latter, for neither femora 
nor tibne are compressed as in the typical Doryh 

In reviewing the arguments urged by St Fargeau for placing these 
genera with the Social Ants m opposition to the views of Latreille, I 
cannot think that founded upon the structure and relative propor- 
tions of the antennae of any value at all, as in the several species of 
each of these genera the structure and proportions of these organs 
differ considerably, and besides this, in very many of the males of 
the Social Ants, indeed, I may say in the majority of them the 
scape or first joint of the antenna is not one-third of the length of 
the entire organ In the structure of the mandibles, which he also 
cites in support of his opinion, there arc, especially m the genus Do- 
tylus, considerable differences in the species, and nothing can be 
more fallacious than to suppose that the structure of these organs in 
the genus Dorylus can possibly indicate mdificatonal habits , for they arc 
edentate, forcipate, and considerably slightei in proportion than the 
male mandibles in the great majority of the genera of the well-known 
solitary lieterogyna and his argument from the structure of the 
wing IS not so strong as he might have made it if he had adduced 
the single recurrent nervure, which is a structure never found in the 
normal solitary Heterogyna, for they have invariably two recurrent 
nervuresf I admit that the mere absence of the females proves 
nothing as to the solitary habits of these genera, although I think 
with Latreille as above cited,, that the presumption is in favour of 
their J)cing so • 

In confirmation of St Fargeau’s views, Mr Haliday, a^ I obsened 
above, has formed these two genera into a family, and has pi iced 
them in the same tnbe with the Social Heterogyna, making them 
equivalent to the whole of this tribe , and m corroboration of fet Far- 
geau, he says, ''Dorylidas socictate Victuros more Formicarum con- 
tcndit Peletierus argumentis equidem gravissimis, quibus adjicienda 

• Hist des Hynionopt vol i p 227 

t Certainly with the exception of the genus jlpterogyna^ which is anothei* 
anomalous form, and whiLU seems to be also another connecting link at a 
different point with the bocial Hctcrogjna 
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videntur — squamulanim defectus, (alas al terms scxus caducas innuens) 
et mesothorax spiraculum insigne, a structura Mutillarum olicna ’ 
Having above shown that these supposed weighty arguments of St 
Fargeau are not valid, I think their corroboration must fall with 
them , for both of th^se genera have very distinct squamulae (or te- 
gulse) , and the mesothoracic spiracle is also conspicuous in many of 
the Mutillida particularly so m the few smooth and glabrous females 
of the genus Mutilla itself 

If it had been possible consistently to overrule the plausibility of 
these being solitary insects from our previous ignorance of any that 
might have been appropriately assigned to them as females the ma- 
jority of the few arguments which I shall adduce m favour of the ir 
constituting a separate family, and to intervene between the Social 
Ants and the Muttllid<e, would ha\e helped to strengthen the sup- 
posed connexion with the social tribes, which howevei I admit to be 
only a 'very close affinity They are these 1st The before men- 
tioned solitary recurrent ner\ ure to the wings , ‘2nd 1 he single 
calcar to all the tibiae , 3rd 1 he labrum closely shutting the oral 
orifice and inclosing all the internal tropin , 4th 1 he curtailed 
stiucture of the palpi, and 'ith The enormous size of the male ge- 
nital organ 

The first two circumstances evidently separate them from the ATii- 
tilhd<e, which in all instances have two calcaria to the four posterior 
legs, and two recurrent nervures to the superior wings, with the so- 
litary exception before noticed , but it is necessary to observe that 
in Dorylus the insertion oi the iccurrcnt nervure is considerably 
further in advance towards the second bubmarginal cell than it ever 
occurs in any of the Social Heterogyna that have but two submar- 
ginal cells The closing of the labrum is found frequently amongst 
the Social Ants, but it also occurs in the Solitary Heterogyna in the 
female Thynntd<e the fourth instance peculiarly separates them from 
both tribes , but in the fifth, the structure of the male organ, thqy ex- 
clusively resemble several of the Sohtary Heterogyna for this is evi- 
dently both in form and size a prehensile organ, and we know that 
it IS used as such in the males of several of the genera of these soli- 
tary in«*ects who thus seize and carry off their females , and W S 
MacLeay Esq has recently informed me in a letter from Sydney, 
New South W ides, that this is universally the case m the New Hol- 
land ThynnidcBy and we consequently find, where this is the case, that 
the male is much the largest insect 1 his last observation is not 
limited to these ^families, for it is confirmed in the genera Anthtdtum 
and Anthojfhora, amongst the Bees, both of which carry ofl their fe- 
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males and are always larger than that sex In the Ants however 
the males are, as far as I correctly know them, invanably smaller 
and frequently disproportionately so to their partners, consequently 
this analogy is strongly in favour of the connexion of these genera 
with the Mutillidcp, although three of the preceding speak for their 
union to the social Ants I think therefore that this combination 
and the peculiarity incident to themsehes only in the structure of 
their palpi warrant me in the present state of our knowledge to 
consider them an osculant tnbe intervening between these two, and 
as such I shall view them 

With respect to their habits of life I have nothing positive to 
state , I will howc\cr hajsard the hypothesis that they are parasitical 
The Ants and the Staphyhm have been supposed to represent each 
other in the tropical and temperate zones In the temperate zone, 
and especially in our own country, the Staphyhm are a dominant 
group, and the ants a second iry one The reverse is the case 
within the tropics, and the lines immediately adjacent within a few 
degrees north and south In our own country and throughout 
Europe we find several species of this northern dominant gioup pa- 
rasitical in the nests of Ants ind, c^etori^ paribus ,vr\iy may there not 
be, where the Ants themsehes are the dominant group, an analogous 
instance of a genus closely illied to the Ants parasitical upon them ^ 
For the genus Bomhus is another dominant northcin group which 
has a parasite — the genus Psithyrus — so like it, that they were not 
until latterly separated from it although sufficiently distinct, and in 
this genus Psithyrus the males greatly predominate in number 
Now if I can show that the two genera Dorylus and Lahidus are 
considerably alike and in many points analogous to the genus Po- 
nera among the Ants, which although not exclusively a tropical 
form, yet cliicfly so, — which however strays into Europe and as far 
north as England, but it is most fully developed in Afnca and South 
Amenoa and another form of it ^^onders into New Holland* — I think 
it will be admitted that there is some plausibility in the supposition 
that these extraordinary genera may possibly be parasites upon the 
Social Ants , and when it is further seen that the female, which I sur- 
mise may belong to the genus Lahidus, is both apterous and blind 
it becomes further probable that she may seldom quit the nest 
where she is a parasite , and this will in a great measure account for 
specimens of this sex rarely coming to Europe, as it is not to be sup- 

* f here are three distinct types in the genus Poncra, which ought to form 
so many sections, and these seem to follow countries, viz noithern, south- 
ein and tropical 
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posed that disturbing a nest of Ants for the sake of examining its 
contents, even if it have ever been thought of 'within the tropics, is 
there the same slight matter that it is here, and that it may be exe- 
cuted with the same impunity The colonies of these insects in hot 
climates are very populous, and their sting much more venomous 
than here, the poison increasing in intensity with the degree of heat, 
besides which, the collectors in those climates ire either natives or 
negroes, who would be contented with what chance might throw in 
their way, without exposing themselves to the possibility of a con- 
flict with such redoubtable opponents as a colony of Ants 

1 am prepared, in pursuit of the above conjecture, to show a con- 
siderable degree of resemblance, as I said ju&t now, in m iiiy points 
of analogy between Ponera and the Doryhda I possess a m ilc of 
the lormer from Western Africt, which in its minute held, large 
ocelli, elongate cylindrical body, and node of the abdomen veiy much 
ic&embles a Dorylus, and in the neuration of its wings it is a close 
approximation to Labiduh, but noti^ ithstanding these particulars it 
is but an ainlogy, for the trophi arc totally dissimilar, and there it is 
a genuine Ant I have just now stated the female which I have so 
often alluded to is blind, and this is the case m the species of Po~ 
ncra that occurs in this country, the only huropcan species ot the ge 
nus , and besides which this rcmaikable little female has three mi- 
nute spines at the apex ot the abdomen, a character found in the 
Ponera crassinoda from Demerara, but which occurs, is far as 1 have 
had the opportunity of exammmg in no other female of any hyme- 
nopterous genus In Labtdub also the calcar of the four posterior 
legs IS dilated at its base and acuminated at the apex, a character 
found in one of each of the calcaria of the four postenor legs of 
Ponera these I consider all strong analogical circumstances In 
conclusion I would observe that I think it extremely probable that 
these females are of very voracious habits, for the perfect one I pos- 
sess has within its mandibles a portion of the wing of appaisently a 
2\rmes* , and the second species of which I have only the head, is 
attaclied by the mandible to the thigh of a large Formica » an insect 
SIX times its size I w illingly allow that an important portion of the 
whole of this argument wants direct* confirmation as far as legards 
what I consider may be the femtile Labidus, for although the points 
of resemblance which I shall below show are many and strong, yet 
aic they only conjectural but how shall it be proved or disproved 

* I once thought it possible that thej might be paiasitical u]ion this ge- 
nu , but I spccchl} discarded this idea ib mcicU i vague hjpotlicsis 
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unless by actual observation, that it does or does not belong to this 
genus and what its sex may be — and when may we hope for this ^ 
In the absence of such direct testimony, and of any insect that may 
be more consistently united with this little female as its legitimate 
partner, I shall not hesitate continuing to consider my conjecture 
of their identity as correct, particularly as it seems confirmed by the 
structure of the p ilpi m all 

1 bhall here therefore terminate £116*^6 general observations, and 
proceed with the Monogiaph premising thit I havt found it ncces- 
siij throughout to gue iinple specific descriptions to prevent the 
possibility of mistake I consider the position of the family in the 
system will stand thus 

HETEROGYNA, Lath 

SoCIALFb LaU 

Formicid e, &c 
Pauasiiica ^ Shuck 
Dorjlida., Halid 
SoiiTARiF Lab 

MutillidcC, Ac Ac 


Family Douylidl, Ilahday 
Dorylida * Leach 
Char Htad transvcisc, s>in ill 
Lijes 'iiid ocelli luge and prominent 
^Inti uuo’ scidccow'i, not gcniciilaled 
Mandiblc’i edentate, toiupntc 

elongntc, cylindrical , aupeiioi wings with two oi three submargin il 
cells and one or two iccurient nei vines one talc u lo all the tihi t 
Abdomen with the basal segment imiilly smallci than the following, from 
whuji ills sepal attd by a dtip fncision 


Table of the Genera 
One recurrent neiviire 

1 liree subin irginal cells ^ 

Two bubrnarginal tells 
renioia cjlmdncal 
Femora compressed 
Iwo iccuueiit nei vines 


1 L\DiDUb, J urine 

2 AiNicros, Shuck 

3 Dorylus, l^ab 

4 UiiocMus Shuck 


1 have airangcd the family accoiding to whit 1 coiibi^ci their most 


* In Bitwblti b Liiejtlop \rt LntomoJog) 
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proximate affinities Thus Rhogmus by its two recurrent nervures 
leads off to the Mutilhdic, and from general habit Dorylus closely 
approaches it between the latter and Lahtdus intervenes JRmetus, 
which participates in the characters of both , whilst finally taking 
them inversely Lahtdus distinctly points towards Ponera amongst 
the Social Heterogyna 

Genus 1 Labidits Jurtne 
Dorylus, partly^ 

Char Body elongate, cylindrical 
ffeadsmallj short, transverse, flat 

Antenna varying m length, usually stticeous, curved and inserted within 
two facial projections (forming vertical caiiUce) upon the anteiior rnai- 
gin of the nearly obsolete clypeus, the atape iicvei inoic than onc-fouith 
the length ot the flagellum, the ipex of which frequently extends as fai 
back as the insertion of the superior wing*. 

Fyts large, lateral, siibglobosc, and very prominent 
Octlh large and very prominent, md placed m a curve upon tlie icitex 
Mandibles elongate, slender, arcuate, and fortqjdte, always leaving an open 
space usually semiciiculai between them and the clypeus 
Labrurn triangular, the apex rounded, and in leposc shutting down upon 
and inclosing the internal tiophi 
MaxiUee '■ ■" — ^ 

MaviUary palpi two-jointed, shorter than the labial^* 

Labial palpi two jointed, slender, the basal joint the longcjt 
labium tn angular 

Ihoraic ovate, gibbous prothorax extending lateially to the inseition of 
the wings, which is at about half tli»* length of the thorax acutellum 
transverse metatliorax perpendicular and abruptly truncated 
Svpeuor uing^ usually as long or longer than the ibdomen, rarely shorter, 


* Latrcille throughout all his works says the “ maxillary palpi are at 
least as long as the labial, lud consist of four or at least three joints ’ {Palpi 
mattllaiLS labialium salUm lomjitudme^ artnulis qualuor avt ad^nintmum 
Irtbus — Genera C^ustar et Insect , \\ 12 3 ) except in his portion of the 
* llcgne Animal of ( uviei, where he says, vol v p 515, that they consist of 
at least /owr joints but he here further says of this genus, that the man 
dibles aie shorter and less slender than in Dorylus , llie reverse of which 
IB the case Now all this implies very uns itisfactory iinccitaintv, and 1 am 
therefore disposed to consider that Jurmc is correct, and that the palpi are 
constructed as stated in the text 1 have unfortunately not had the oppor- 
tunity ot dissecting a specimen, as only single specimens of any species are 
extant in any collection, and the extreme minuteness ot the parts would in- 
volve the certain destruction of the head from the same cause I have been 
unable to examine the male sexual organ, and to compare it with tliose of 
the other genera, but this is the less necessary here, as the genus is otherwise 
vciy obviously distinguisliablc from the rest 
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with one marginal and three aubmarginal cells, which vary in form in 
the species, and one recurrent nervure, which is inserted about the 
middle of the second submarginal cell • 

T egs var} ing in length in the species coxee large not deeply excavated above 
trochanters small, triangular femora and tihice cylindrical, all the latter 
with a single calcar at their apex, which is usually dilated at the base 
farst long and slender, the basal joint the most robust and the longest, 
the 1 emaindcr decreasing in length, excepting the terminal one, which 
IS a little longer than the peniilthnate claws armed with a minute 
tooth just within the apex, and furnished with a small pulvillus within 
their fork 

Abdomen cylindrical, slightly cur\ed, the segments frequently slightly con- 
stricted, the basal one forming a vaiiously constructed peduncle, oc- 
casionally either hat or concave above, but most frequently transversely 
convex, and always separated from the following by a deep incisure 
Penultimate and antepenultimate segments subcqual, and the terminal 
one strictly compressed vertically at its apex, where it is profoundly 
emaiginate — The male sexual organ usually protruding in the form of 
a deeply canaliculated and emargmated plate or two acuminated com- 
pi essed and curved spines f 

lype of the genus, Labidus Laircillii^ Jurine 

As far as yet discovered, the insects of this genus are all from the 
New World, and I believe inter- or subtropical Ihcir habits have 
not been observed nor have their females been yet detected with cer- 
tainty, although it IS perhaps probable that the insects I desenbe 
below as such may be so , at all qyents they have a decidedly close 
affinity to the present genus The arguments whereby I support 
this view will be exhibited m connexion with the insects themselves 
Although three species of this genus have been described, they have 
been attributed to the same, but that they are not identical will be 
shown in the synonymy As the first species was described by a 
patronymic, I have followed this example, and have dedicated them 
all to individuals distinguished for their attachment to the Hyme- 
noptera 

* The larger relative proportions of the wings in this genus is shown by a 
comparison of their expansion with the length of the insect , I have therefore 
always given both these admeasurements 

t I he form of this organ I re^et 1 cannot examine, for the sake of com- 
parison With those of the other genera of this remarkable family It must 
necessarily very much differ from the others, even more than they do inter 
SBy from the peculiar structure of the apex of the terminal segment , but I 
suspect it would most resemble that of Bkogmusy with which the genus 
agrees in the vertical incision of the dorsal portion of the terminal seg- 
ment 
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• Pedant le suhtrmngular and concave above 

Sp I Lab Fargeavn, Shuck Length 14 linos 

Rufo-fusLO~lM tusy capite thorateque etfemoribus mgrt&f ceeUra rufo-fuscus, 
abdomtne supr^ rvfo-hent eo 

Labidus L-itreilhi, 9/ Fargcau Hist Nat dc8 Ilymenop (Suites 
a BuiTon), tom i p 229 i 

** Head and nrtcnn'L bHck Mandibles brown black Thorax black me- 
tathora\ prolonged in the centi*e of its sides into an obtuse point Ab 
domen, legs, and tarsi reddiJi blown 1 irst segment of the abdomen 
fui rowed longitudinally above, its sides raised into a carina which ter 
minates posteriorly m a point Ihc whole insect enveloped m long 
reddish upright hair, excepting the back of the 2—5 and base of the 
sixth segments of the abdomen, but which are covered with a close dc« 
cumbent 1 eddish silky down Femora blackish Wings of a reddish 
yellow " 

I ha\e not seen the preceding insect but a comparison of its de- 
scription, which IS verbally translated above, with the next but one, 
which IS the genuine Lab Latreillii will distinctly show that they 
must be different, and that the present one was incorrectly attri- 
buted I have consequently given it the name of its distiiiguibhcd 
desenber It is apparently the largest in the genus 

Sp 2 Lab Jurinii, Length lOi lines, 

Expansion 20 lines 

Rufo-testaccusy pnhescens eapiU {mandtbuht antennisque exccptis) mgro , 
pedunculo ahdomimb mbh igon >, supt a valde concavo , pedibus longts- 
smts 

Fntirelv of a i eddish testaceous, excepting the vertex and the face, which are 
black It IS throughout pubescent, excepting the metathorax and the 
surface of the peduncle The antennae are long, setaceous, and curved , 
the scape robust, and about one-fourth the length of these organs, 
which are inserted about the middle of the clypeus, within two deep 
cavities internally acutely carinated, and these cannac, which ascend 
the face, abiuptly truncated at about one-third the length of the scape 
ocelli placed in an equilateral triangle on the vertex mandibles very 
long and much arched, leaving a neaily circular space between them 
and the clypeus 

Iliorax having the scutellum moderately large and prominent, not very gib- 
bous metathorax smooth and shining, neaily perpendicular superior 
wings with their marginal cell lanceolate, the first siibmarginal penta- 
gonal, and larger than the second, from which it is separated by a waved 
transvcrso^cubital , the second transverso-cubital straight and directly 
ti an s verse , the recurrent nervure inserted at about one third the length 
of the scedhd submarginal legs long, the posterior pair extending as 
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far as the apex of the abdomen the basal joint of the posterior tarsi 
very robust 

Abdomen opake, cui\ed downwards, the segments not constricted the 
peduncle subtrigonal, narrower than the following, rounded at the base, 
concave and shining above, the posterior angles produced, and the ven 
tral portion smooth and not produced , the terminal segment vertically 
but not acutely compressed at its extreme apex, where it is deeply 
emargmatc 

• In my own cabinet 

This species is from Demerara I believe The difference of size 
prevents my considering it the type, which is the next , this, although 
not a concluhivt point in tlic majority of insects, I think may by 
analogy be considered so here, for in the genus Dorylus, in which I 
have had the opportunity of exammmg many individuals of several 
species there is none or but a very immaterial difference m their 
size In the present genus I have seen but single specimens of any 
species To judge from the description, the distribution of colour, 
and the structure, are apparently the same, excepting that m the 
next the neuration of the wings is brown, whereas in this they are 
of the same colour as the body 

Sp 3 Lab Latreillii, Junne Length 8 lines 

Rufo-testaceuSi puhescens eaptte (mandibuhs, antemnsqut exceptis) mgri- 
canto , pedunculo abdominis suhtrigono, supra in medio piano, ad latera 
elevato , nervis alarum brunncis 

Junne, Nouv Method Hymgnop , p 282 
Latrcillt, Genera Cl ustac et Insect iv 123 
Nouv Diet d Hist Nat,2cLd tom xvii 141 

Body reddish, pubescent Head blackish, excepting the antennro and 
mandibles, which are of the same colour as the body Ocelli are placed 
111 a tri 'ingle on tlie vertex the superior wings are of a blight fulvous 
tint, and the ncr\ urea brown , their marginal cell is oval and elongate , 
the first submarginal is nearly square, the second is smaller and receives 
the recurrent nervurc the tibiqp increase in thickness to their extre- 
mity, and the calcar at their apex is broad at the base, as is also the 
basal joint of the tarsi 

The abdomen is elongate and curved at its apex , the peduncle has the 
form of a saddle, the sides being raised 

This insect Latreille says is from Cayenne I have not seen the 
species, consequently his description given in the second edition of 
the * Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Hist Nat * is here repeated It is 
very probable that he received it fromM Junne, who dedicated 
the species to him Others have frequently been mistaken for it, 
but I think its size and other peculiarities sufficiently distinguish it 
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from any that I know It is remarkable that this genus should have 
suffered neglect so long as to have had but one species distinctly 
recorded 

•• Peduncle more or less convex 
f Transverse-quadrate 

Sp 4 Lab Hali(;.aii, ShucJ I ength 7 lines , 

Expansion Hi lines 

Rufo-testaceus^ pubescent capUe {clypeo^ mandihulis anlennisque except tb) 
ntyro, sttgma alarum brunnea et abdominis pedunculo Iransverso- 
quadi atOy supra in medio convexo 

L*ib 1 atreillii, Ilaliday Linn iians,vol xvii p *128 
Body reddish testaceous, pubescent, especially about the coxse, beneath the 
peduncle, and tow irds the apex of the abdomen Head black, except- 
ing the clypeus, mandibles and antenn jc, which are of the same coloiu 
IS the body , the latter are inserted nearer the middle of the fare than 
usual, the cariiicje behind which thej'^arc inserted terminating abruptly 
ncai the anti nor ocellus J^he ocelli placed in acuivc upon the i trtex , 
the scape nut much more than onc-sixth the length of the whole an- 
161111 % (he mandibles small, leaving but a small aperture between them 
and the tlypeus 

1 borax very gibbous in front, as also at the scute Hum metathor ix ibruptly 
perpendicular, slightly produced latcially superior wings with their 
stigma blown, muiginal cell lanceolate, slightly acuminated from the 
apex of the second submarginal, and scarcely larger than cithei of the 
two first submaiginals, which are also nearly equal in size the first 
transverso-cubitdl nervure stiaight, and the second cubital cell iccei- 
ving the recurrent nervure at about one half of its length, beyond which 
the cubital nervure becomes a little thickened legs short and very 
slender 

Abdomen very shining its first segment transverse-quadrate, and a little 
wider than tlie second, the posterior angles truncated, and with a small 
conNCX cle\ation in the centre of its superior surface, its ventral por- 
tion scarcely produced , the third and fourth segments slightly con- 
stricted at their base, and the terminal one acutel) vertically compressed 
at its apex, whcie it has a deep hssure , and the sexual organ protru- 
ding beneath in tbe foim of a slightly convex plate, deeply entarginate, 
with the lateral processes veiy acute 

In the collection of Capt King, R N and Mr Cuitis 

Tins insect is from St Paul, on the Brazilian coast It is the 
specimen examined by Mr Haliday, and considered as the Labtdus 
Latreilhi in his description of Capt King's insects , but that it is not 
this insect, a comparison of its description with the preceding will 
amply show I have accordingly dedicated it to Mr Haliday In 
the observatv^ns on the next species I shall mark its differences 
from that 
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Sp 5 Lab Swainsonji, I eiigth CJ liiies » 

Expaiisiuu 13 lines 

Rufo-test<iceuSt pubescens, captte {mamlihuhs antemusqup exceptis) ca/t^ 
taneo pedunculo abdominis transi^erso quadrate supra subconveao , 
pe dibits brevts 

Ilody of a pale reddish testaceous Head, with the exception of the man- 
dddes and an ten ride, oi a blight ca’^taneous , the carin e of the fact, 
behind which the antennae are inserted, \ery prominent, and termi- 
nating gradually in front of the anterior ocellus, the ocelli placed in a 
curved line on the vcitcx the aiitenns having the flagellum at the 
b ISP as stout as the scape, which is a little less than one fourth the 
length of the organ mandibles long and verj skndei, leaving a large 
semiciiLular space between them and the clyiieiis 
Thorax in front and scutellum \ ery gibbous metathorax perpendicular and 
slightly produced Iitcially superior wings with their nerviircs and 
stigma pale testaceous the marginal cell lanceolate, slightly acumi- 
nated beyond the second subinaiginal, the first of the latter narrow, 
pentagonal, less than the second, from which it is separated b} a waved 
nervure the second also narrow, but growing more so towaids its apex, 
where it is separated by a shoi t stiaight nervure fiom the following , it 
IS much less than the marginal cell, and has the recurrent nervure in- 
seitcd about its middle, beyond which to the apex of this cell the cu- 
bital neivnie is considerably thickened legs short and slendei 
Abdomen slightly shining, its peduncle transverse-quadrate, with the angles 
rounded, the sui'face plane, except towards its ape'yrhere it has a slight 
convex transverse ridge, and is as wide as the second segment. Us 
\cntial poition slightly produced, the base of all the segments aeiy 
bhghlh constricted, and the extieme apex of the terminal one coiisi- 
deiably compressed verticallv, where it has a deep Assure the male 
sexual oigan protiuding beneath, in the foim of a deepl} and con- 
cavcly emarjjiridtcd plate, the lateral processes of which form acutely 
acuminated slightly upeurved spines 

In ni^ own collection 

This insect xias captured by Mr Swamson m the Braz Is to 
whose •entomological exertions Tthere we are indebted for the know- 
ledge of ‘several undescribed species and this I accordingly dedicate 
to him It is distinguished from the preceding by many particular** 
but most obviously by the relative proportions of the marginal and 
first and second submargmal cells 

[To be continued ] 
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XX 111 — Description of the Snake-nut Tree of Guiana By 
RoBKRT H ScHOMBURGKj CM R G S * 

[With a Plate ] 

*1 

For several years past nuts of the size of a walnut weic 
brought from the mtenor to Georgetown in Dcmerara, the 
kernel of Inch w hen opened, and the membrane which co- 
vered it being icmoved, displayed the striking resemblance to 
a snake ^ coiled up ^ There was the head, the mouth, the 
eyes, so complete, that one unacquainted with the fact would 
have believed them to be an imitation made by human hands, 
and not a freak of nature As is often the case with the pi o- 
ductions of the interior, the colonists were entirely unac- 
quainted viith the mode of growth of the plant which pro- 
duced these strange nuts 

They were generally found aftei the annual swelling of th( 
Esscquibo h id subsided along its banks, and for a length of 
time it was pretended that they grew on a cieeper , and fiom 
the lesemblaricc of its kernel to a snikc, it was supposed that 
it might prove an antidote to snake-poison Aftu my return 
from the mten#r of Biitish Guiana, and while at the post 
Ampa at the E'^sequibo, I asccit lined fiom Mr Richardson, 
then jiostholdfi, that the snake-nut was the hint of a laigc 
tree, and th it several grcvi m the vicinity of his abode I 
therefore embiaced the first opjiortumtj to ascind the brook 
Ampa in ordei to see it 

Tht tree stood near the banks of the brook, as also did 
other tices of the same description which I saw aftci wards, 
and this explains its fruits being so frequently found ilong 
the low banks of the islands Leguan, Wakenaam, &c , on 
the mouth of the Esscquibo 

The tree was ]ust about ceasing to bear for the season, and 
began to put foith its blossoms, unfortunately they v\eie not 
fai enough advanced to determine without hesitation its class 
and order, but there is no doubt that it belongs to the natural 
order of Ten thinthacem^ neaily related to the division Ju^ 

• Communicated to the Linnecan Society, and read June 6, 1837 
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glandtai^ All the buds which I opened consisted .ipparently 
of 3 stamens and 1 pistil , the calyx was imbricated, and this 
might have induced me to consider it a Cary a or Juglans , but 
the leaves of the tree in question are smooth and entire, while 
those of the others, with the exception \>f two species, arc 
serrated 

It is not a CaryUy the nut«of which is 4-anguldted and 4- 
\alved, while the nut of Juglans, as well as the snake-nut, is 
2-val\ed I had requested Mi Richardson to procure me 
some ol the flowers of the Snake-nut tiec when perfectly open, 
but he did not succeed in drying them, which unfortunately 
prevented him from sending any, and I am thus obliged to 
wait for another opportunity of correctly describing this re- 
maikable planf I offei the following description meanwhile 
piovisionally 

Oultr iLRrniNTii ver r 

C ilj X imbncatus Coiolla ] {letala Driipa bnahis 1-sprrma 

\ulg Snakc-nut tree 

Aibor exedsu, tmntus glabcr, corticc laevi cineieo 1 olia pmnata , fo 
Iiola pctiolata J — b-jiiga cum impari, lanccolato-ovat i, acuminatai in- 
tegernma, <%ubcoiiacea^ veiiosa^ glabra, nitida I’etioli iiiii\ ersales supra 
canaliculati, glibii, articulati, partiales breves^ Floics p'lniculati, 
paiiiculc in lamulis toiminalcs subinde axillires, ramosse, floiibus 
brcvissime pcdicellatis, nunierosis confcrtis Calyx imbncatus Co- 
lolla J-pttala, o\ ita, concava Drupa coriacea unispcrma, unilocu- 
Itiris, glabra, splijerica Nux dura, glabra, bivalvis, unilociilaris , nucleo 
albo 

Hah in syUis (lUi imp propc fliuium Fssoquibo f loict A puli 

It IS a tree of the first magnitude , its baik is gray, rather 
smooth, dividing in a few branches at a height of fiom 40 to 
60 feet, adorned with pinnated leaves, consisting geneially of 
four to siv pairs witli an odd one , the common foot stalk as 
well as the petioles are articulated, the former channeled, 
the leaves entire, lanceolate, ovate, acuminate, lucid, coria- 
ceous, their colour between light and dark grein, with a 
shade lighter below The flowers appear in panicles, are 
pendulous, and the flower-stalks of red-brown colour, almost 
farinaceous, chiefly the smaller flow er-stalks , verticillate and 

* It stands pcrbnps between the Anacardio! and Jltglandne 
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sjiarely flo\^ered, the calyx is imbricated, the corolla has 3 
petals, ovate and concave, and is of a lilac colour 

What IS most remarkable is however the fruit, a thm cori- 
aceous drupa, with a smooth nut, the kernel of which resem- 
bles a snake most strikingly 

It IS covered like the walnut with a membrane , the embryo 
is roundish , the head of the sneke becomes a cla\iform radicle, 
and the tail (MirbcPs scapcllus oi DeCandolle’s ^ tigelle^) 
bears two large foliaccous cotyledons, with se\crdl nerves, 
depressed, plaited, and applied to the radicle , the colour of 
the embrjo and cotyledons is white, but the neivcs of the 
latter are of a lake coloui , as soon as expose d to the air they 
change into a dirk-brown When the fruit is about to gei- 
inin ite, the ^capdhis or digclle^ bends tow^aids the base of the 
cotyledons, bursts the niit,“ and having made room foi the 
seed-lobes, tliey unfold and take an ereit situation, wdiilc thr 
rhizoma has sent its roots into the eaith 

a 



No tnals have been made whethei the tree oi its fruit pos- 
sess any medicinal properties as already observed, the re- 
semblance of a snake has induced the populace to consider it 
an antidote foi snakc-poisou The tree appears to be peculiai 
to the low er part of the river Essequibo and its tributaries, 
at least it has not as yet been found any w here else It blos- 
soms in Man h and April, and its fruit comes to maturity in 
November 

The above figure exhibits the appearance of the embryo after the outer 
shell has been removed «, is the radicle oi rhizoma , 5, the neck, tigelle, or 
collet, c, the two cotyledons, which ha\e been unfolded, as they aie other- 
wise applied to d (f, and partly surround the embrvo 

The figures in Plate III repiesciit the Nut and its siiake-like Kernel 
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XXIV — Information respecting Botanical Travellers 

Extracts from a Journal of the Mission which visited Bootan, tn 
1837-38 under Captain K Boileau Pemberton ByW Grif- 
fith, Earq , Mcidrds MeJicid Establishment 

[Continued from p 125 ") 

March \st Proceeded to Byagur or Juggiir The \ egetation con- 
tinued the s'lme, the road traver&fng either sward or fir woods, con- 
sisting entirely of Pinus exceUa The valley in which Byagur is si 
tuated IS still laiger than that of Bhooinlungtung it is drained by a 
large river which is crossed by d somewhat dilapidated wooden bridge 
the elevation is about 8150 feet Ihe cultivation is similar to that 
of the other \ alley but the crops looked very unpromising Ihe soil 
IS by no means rich, and the wind excessively bleak wheat or barley 
are the only grains cultnated ihe mountains which hem in this 
valley are not \ cry lofty , to the north, in the back ground, perpe- 
tual snow was visible To our west was the ridge winch we were 
told we should have to cross, and which in its higher paits could not 
be less than 12 000 feet 

March Ath Wt commenced ascending the abo\c ndge almost im- 
mediatelj on staiting surmounting this, which is of an elevation at 
the part \i e crossed of 1 1 035 feet, we continued foi some time at the 
sdmelc\cl, through fine open woods of Finu^ Smiihtana having de- 
scended rapidly afterwards to a small nullah, 9642 feet in elevation 
we then reascended slightly to descend into the Jaisa valley On the 
east side of the ndge i c that which o\ erlooks Byagur we soon 
came on snow, but none was seen on its western f ice notwithstand- 
ing the great elevation The country was very beautiful, particu- 
larly in the higher elevations I may here advert to the bad taste 
exhibited in naming such objects after person** with whom they 
have no as'^ociation whatever As it is not possible for all travellers 
to be.consecrated by genera although this practice is daily liecoming 
more common, we should connect their names with such trees as are 
familiar to every European As v\e have a Pmus Gerardiana and 
Webhiana, so wc ought to have had Pinus Herberiiana and Moor croft- 
tana, &c By so doing on fheeting with fir trees among the snow- 
clad Himalayas, v\e should not only have beautiful objects before us, 
but beautiful and exciting associations of able and enduring tiavel- 
lers Of Capt Herbert, the most accomplished historian of these 
magnificent mountains there is nothing living to gi\e him a local* 
habitation and a name ’ It will bt a duty to me* to lemedy this 
ntglcct, and if I ba\e not a sufficiently fine fir tree hitherto unde- 
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senbed in the Bootan collectlo^l, I shall change the name of tlie very 
finest hitherto found, and dignify it by the name Herhertiana The 
prevailing tree was the Smithian pine We saw scarcely any villages, 
and hut very little cultivation Jaisa is a good sized \illdge , it was 
comparatn ely clean, and the houses were, I think, better than most 
we had hitherto seen T. here is a good deal of w heat cultivation 
around the village which is not the only occupant of the valley 
this IS the highest we had jet seen, and is perhaps one of the high- 
est inhabited \ illeys known as it is 9410 feet above the sea, it is 
drained by a ‘'mall stream, and is of less extent than cither that of 
Byagur or Bhoomlungtung The surrounding hills are co\ered with 
open fir woods and are of no considerable height Larks, magpies, 
and red legged crows, continued plentiful, but on leaving this \ alley 
we lost them 

March bth We proceeded uj) thc\ illcj kcejung ilong the banks 
of the stream for some time w c then commenced ascending i ndge 
the top of which we reached about noon , its elevation was 10 930 
feet The descent fiom this was for about 2 500 feet very steep and 
uninten upted, until we i cached a small torrent at an elevation of 
8473 feet, from this we ascended slightlj through thick woods 
of oak, &c until we came on open grassy tract®*, through which we 
now gradually descended at a great height above the stream which 
we had lift a short time before We continued descending rather 
more rapidly until we came to a point almost immediately above 
Tongsa, by about 1000 feet from this the descent was excessively 
steep The distance was 1 3 miles On the ascent snow was com- 
mon from a height of 9000 feet upw irds 1 he ^ egetation on this, 
or the eastern side, was in some places similar to that above Byagur 
Beautiful fir woods formed the chief vegetation, until we came close 
to the summit, when it changed completely Rhododendrons, 
Bogh puttah, and a species of biich and bamboos, were common, 
mixed with a lew black pines The w’oods thiough which we de- 
scended, were in the higher elevations almost entirely of rhododen- 
drons , and lower down chiefly of various species of oak and maple 
— the former being dry and very open, the latter humid and choked 
up with underwood After coming on^the open giassy country we 
did not rc\crt to well wooded tracts No Milages occurred nor did 
we see any signs of cultivation after leaving the valley of Jaisa until 
we came near Tongsa, above which barley fields were not uncommon 
Tongsa, although the second or at any rate the third place in Bootan, 
IS as miserable a place as any body w ould wish to see It is wretchedly 
situated in a verj narrow ravine , drained by a petty stream, on the 
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tongue of land formed by its entrance into the large torrent Matee- 
sum, which flows 1200 feet below where the castle stands The sur- 
rounding country is uninteresting the vegetation consisting of a few 
low shrubs and some grasses of the former the most common are a 
species of barberry and a hitheito undescribed ^enus of HamamehdiB 
No woods can be reached without ascending 1200 or 1500 feet Bar- 
ley was the chief cultivation i^e saw, but the crops alternated with 
nee, which is here cultivated as lugh as 6800 feet In the gardens 
attached to the cottages, or rather huts, we observed the almond and 
pear in full blossom the only other trees were two or three weep 
ing cypresses and willows, and a solitary poplar Nothing could 
well exceed the discomfort we had to undergo dur ng oui tedious 
stay at this place Our difficulties were increased subsequently to 
our ariival by the occurrence of unsettled weathci , during which we 
had ample proofs that Bootan houses are not always water proof 
we were besides incessantly annoyed with a profusion of rats, bugs 
and fleas , nor was there a *»ingle thing to counterbalance all these 
inconveniences, and wc consequently left the place without the sha- 
dow of a feeling of regret 

March 2Ath 1 o rdiinjipjee We commenced by ascending until 
w c had surmounted i ridge about 800 feet above Taseelmg , during 
the remainder of the march we travel sed undidatiiig ground at nearly 
the same altitude, at first through an open country afterwaid through 
beiutiful oak and magnolia woods until we came on the torient 
above which we had been iscending since leaving the Matee&um , a 
little further on we came on the finest temple w e had seen and si- 
tuated in a most romantic spot It stood on a fine patch of sw ard^ 
in a gorge of the rai me, the sides of wdiich w ere covered with beau- 
titul cedar looking pines the back ground was formed by lofty 
mountains covered with heav;y snow Following the river upwards 
foi about a mile and a half, we reached 1 chinjipjee, which is situated 
on the right bank ot the torrent 1 he march was throughout beau 
tiful piiticularly through the forest, which abounded in picturesque 
glades No villages or cultivation were seen rehinjipjee is perhaps 
the prettiest place we saw in Bootan , oui halting place stood on fine 
sward, well ornamented with (Quercus seme carpifolta very pictu- 
resque o'lks and two fine specimens* of weeping cypress Ihe sur- 
rounding hills are low, either almost entirelv bare or clothed with 
pines The village is of ordinary size, and is the only one visible in 
any direction , its elevation is 786 feet There is some cultivation^ 
about it, chiefly of barley, mixed with ladishes • 

March 21th We continued following the river upwaids, the path 
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running generally at a email height above its bed Having crossed 
it by a rude wooden bridge, we diverged up a tributary stream, until 
we reached a small village, we thence continued ascending over easy 
grassy slopes, here and there prettily wooded, until we reached the 
base of the chief ascent, which is not steep, but long, the path run- 
ning along the margin of a rhododendron and jumper wood the 
height of its summit is 10,873 feet Thence to Hydang was an un- 
interrupted and steep descent the path traversing very beautiful 
woods of ihododcndrons oaks, jews, &c Snow was still seen lin- 
gering in sheltered places above 10,000 feet The march throughout 
was beautiful In the higher elevations the Bogh Pat was very com- 
mon Besides the village mentioned, two temporary ones were seen 
near the base of the great ascent, built for the accommodation of the 
Yaks and their herdsmen of this curious animal two herds were 
seen at some distance 

March 2Sth We descended directly to the nver Gnee, whicli 
drains the ravine, and continued down it sometime crossing it once , 
then diverging up a small nullah we commenced an ascent, which did 
not cease until we had reached an elevation of 8374 feet Continuing 
for some time it this clc\ation we traversed picturesque oak and rho- 
dodendron w oodfc, with occasionally swardy spots , subsequently de- 
scending for a long time until we reached Santagong, in the direc- 
tion of which the trees became stunted, and the country presented 
a barren aspect bantagong is 6300 feet above the sea , it is a small 
village, but the houses are better than ordmarv The surrounding 
country, especially to the north, is well cultn ated and the \ illages 
numerous The country is bare of trees , almost the only ones to 
be seen are some long leaved firs, a short distance below Santagong, 
close to a small jheel abounding in water fowl 

March 2dth From Santagong we proceeded to Pham, descending 
immediately to the stream, which runs nearly 1800 feet below our 
halting-place Towards Pham the soil became of a deep red colour 
This place, which is 5280 feet above the sea, is a small village, con- 
taining SIX or se'v cn tolerable houses 

April 15/ fo Punukka We descended rather gradually towards 
the Patchien, proceeding at first north-'west, and then to the north 
On reaching the stream, which ns of considerable size, we followed it 
up, chicfiy along its banks, until we arrived at the capital, no view 
of which IS obtained until it is approached very closely The val- 
ley of the Patchien was throughout the maich very narrow , there 
was a good deal of miserable wheat cultivation in it, and some vil 
lage&, all of moderate size The country continued extiemely bare 
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The distance was about eleven miles Punukka, the second capital 
in Bootan the summer residence of a long line of unconqucied rao- 
narchs — Punukka, to which place we had been so long looking for- 
ward with feelings of delight although the exiierieiice of Tongsa 
ought to have taught us better, disappointed alj of us dreadfully 
for m the first place I saw a miserable village promising little com- 
fort as respects accommodation, and one glance at the surrounding 
country satisfied me that little was *10 be done in any branch of na- 
tural history for a narrow, unfruitful valley hemmed in by bar- 
ren hills, on which no arboreous vegetation 'w as to be seen, except 
at considerable elevation ga\e no great promise of botanical suc- 
cess The capital of Bootan is tor pre-eminence, miserable I he 
city itself con««ist 3 of some twelve or fifteen hou^'cs, half of which are 
on the left bank of the river, and two- thirds ot which are completely 
ruinous, md the best of these * Capital* houses were far worse than 
those at Pham or bantagong &c Around the eit}, and within a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, three or four other villages occur, all 
bearing the stamp of poverty and the maiks of oppression Jhe pa- 
lace IS situated on i fl it tongue of land formed by the confluence of 
the Matchien and Patchien rivers To the west it is quite close to 
the west boundary of the valley, the iivcis alone inteixemng It is a 
very large building but too uniform and too heavy to be imposing 
it is upwards of 200 yards in length, b} perhaps 80 in breadth Its 
regal natuie is attested by the central tower, and the several cop- 
pered roofs of this The only cheering objects v isible in this capit il 
are the glorious Himalayas to the north, and a (x) long village 1200 
or 1500 feet above the palace to the west elsev\hcic all is dreaij 
desolate-looking and hot During the first few daj s of our stay, and 
indeed until our interview with the Deb vve were much annoyed by 
the intruding impertinence and blind obstinacy of his followeis 
They were continually cau^^ing disputes either with the sentries or 
our immediate follow ers, and it was only by repeated messages to 
the palace, stating the probable consequence of such a system of 
annoyance, that Capt Pemberton succeeded in obtaining any respite 
After manydelays, we were admitted to the Deb s piesencc on the 9th 
A day or two after, our interview with the Dhurma took place He 
received us in an upper room ot the*quadrangular central tower 
while w e were m his presence we remained standing in compliment 
to his religious character* The Dhurma Rajah is a boy of eight or ten 
years old, and good looking, particularly when the looks of his father, 
the Tungso Pillo are taken into consideration He sat* in a small re- 
cess, lighted chieflv with lamps, and was piomptcd by a very vene- 
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rable looking, grey-headed pncst He had fewer attendants, and his 
room was less nchly ornamented than that of the Deh Around the 
room sat pnests busily employed in muttering charmed sentences 
from handsome gilt-lettered black books, which reminded me of those 
used in some parts of Burmah During our protracted stay at this 
place nothing particularly worthy of notice occurred Intrigues 
seemed to be const iiitl} going on and the trial of temper on the 
part of ( aptain Pemberton musif have been very great it was how- 
ever soon evident that no business could be transacted with i Bootea 
Government without being c nabled first to enforce abundance of fear, 
and consequently any amount of agreement from them messages 
to and fro passed continually the bearer being a very great rascal, 
111 the shape of the Deb s Bengal Moharrtr Thus he would come 
ind appoint the next day for a meeting then he would return and 
s ly that such a place was better than such a place as e\ening drew 
near, he would come and s?Ly, unless you agree to such and such, 
there will be no meeting and ifter bearing a message th it no change 
in this respet t would be made he would make his appearance and 
say, all the ministers were sick, ind so could not meet My only 
imusement out of doois w is a morning walk up or down the valley 
I was promjited to this chiefly by the pangs of hunger, as the Bootea 
supplies were \ ery short indeed wild pigeons afforded me at least 
some relief During the day 1 examined sueh objects as my col- 
lectors bi ought in, for it was too hot to think of being out after 9 am 
T he climate of Punukka has but little to recommend it and in fact 
nothing, if \iewed m comparison with the other pi ices we had seen 
in Bootan The greatest anno} ance existed in the powerful w inds 
blowing constantly throughout the day up the valley, and which 
were often loaded with clouds of dust Tlie mean temperature of 
April may be considered as 71° The maximum heat observed was 
83°, the minimum G4° The mean temperature of the first week of 
May was 75° 3' , the maximum 80'^, and the minimum 70° The 
cultivation m the valley the soil of which seems very poor, contain- 
ing a large proportion of mica, was during our stay limited to wheat 
and buck- wheat, but scarcely any of the former seemed likely to 
come to ear Ground was preparing fbr the reception of ricc, which 
is sown and planted in the ushal manner Crops just sown are im- 
mediately eaten up by the swarms of sacred pigeons that reside in 
the palace, so that husbandry is by no means profitable , more espe- 
cially as there are other means of providing for the crops, such as 
they may be ‘Thus we saw several small fields, amounting perhaps 
to an acie in extent, cut down to provide fodder for some ponies that 
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had lately shared in a religious excursion to Wandipore Cattle are 
not frequent There 'w ere some pigs The fowls were of the most 

miserable description, and very scarce In spite of offers of purchase 
and plenty of promises we were throughout allowed three a day, 
ar d they were rather smaller than pigeons Towards the latter end 
of our stay nee became bad and scarce There are a great niimhei 
of Assamese slaves about Punukka indeed, all the agricultur il work, 
as well as that of beasts of burden •appears to devolve upon these 
unfortun ite creatures, who are miserably pro\ idcd for, and perhaps 
dirtier than a genuine Bootca himself On the 9th May at noon we 
left PunuklvT., the most iinin\itmg place I have ever seen in a hilly 
coimtr} On the morning of the sime day there was a demonstra- 
tion in the palace of great boldness , the roof of the northern side 
was covered witli troops, who shouted fired, and waved banners 
We crossed both bridges of the jialace without any interruption or 
annoy nice at which I was most agreeably surprised and then gra- 
duilly ascended the right flank of the \ alley, following the course of 
the united rners Patchien and Matchien Wc proceeded in this di- 
rection foi some time until we came on a rai me affording an outlet 
to a tributary of the Punukka rn er, whu h w c then followed gradually 
descending through fir woods until we reached the torrent Crossing 
this which lb a small one, wc commenced the ascent to feligong 
which wc soon reached 

[lo be continued ] 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NO 1 ICFS 
A Report on the Piogicss oj T t get able Physiology dm mg the yeai 
1837 ByF J F Mc)cn M D , Professor of Botany m the Uni- 
versity of Berlin J ranslated from the German, by William 
Francis A L b London, 1839 Svo pp 158 
lo those who are interested in^the cultnation of science it might 
appear sflperfluous to recommend buch a work as this , and yet the 
delay m its appearance caused by the want of a sufhcient number 
of subscribers at its very moderate price to co\er the mere expenses 
of publication seems to indicat;p that it is not sufficiently known or 
appreciated No one can now assume, any elevated position in bo- 
tanical science who is not comersant with the structure and physi- 
ology of plants, as well as with their external forms and aspects 
1 he time when the acquirements of a naturalist were measured by 
the number of species he had colk cted is now w e trusK gone by for 
cvci, and names and classifications arc looked upon by the man of 
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enlightened views as but the mechanism by which the true principles 
of science are to be worked out Although Brittun can boast of 
possessing some among the foremost in the rank of philosophical 
botanists, and ot having contributed her full share of the most im- 
portant discoveries^ of recent times she must be content to remain 
far behind in regard to gencial knowledge of the science as long 
as the prci ailing ignorance of its progress abroad shall continue to 
exist To tlii^ our insular sitiftition in part contributes , and it is 
partly due to the small amount of attention paid to natural history 
as a branch of general education On both these points, however 
we look for r ipid improvement U iil roads and steam-boats will 
have an important influence on the progress of science as well as on 
the extension of commerce Tlit period is surely now commencing 
when “rniny slidll run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased ' 
And in regard to cducition vve see many indication^* of an important 
change There is a growing feclmg amongst those who arc en 
giged in it that the minds of the >oung may be trained with advan 
tdge to observ e and reason upon the w ondrous phsenomen i of the 
universe — that to neglect the pages m which the tvork^^ of the Cre- 
ator are di'^pliyed to us is an error compai able with that of neglect- 
ing his tvotd — and that, for the object of intelkctual discipline the 
study of tilings may often be substituted for that of words with 
the double advantage of interesting the pupil, and of giving him a 
store of knowledge which will be subsequently valuable To this 
revolutionary iniiovitiou upon the old system the University of 
London has given its sanction, by rcquiiing from candidates for its 
degree in Arts a knowledge not only of 0^8*5105 and mathematics, 
but of natural philosophy chcmistrv natural history, and physiology 
In this we sec much that augurs well for the progress of science in 
England The youtliful mind is much moie apt in the acquirement 
of elementary knowledge than the adult, whose observing powers 
hav e been allowed to lie dorm int a?t the time of their greatest acti- 
vity , and if a good foundation be early laid, we hav e no fear of a 
deficiency of motives for subsequent labour 

Wc have always regarded the study of Vegetable Physiology as 
the department of natural history be^t adapted to engage the atten- 
tion of the young, from the facilities which offer themselves to its 
pursuit, and its freedom from those drawbacks so common m other 
branches Its objects are never out of reach , for barren indeed must 
be that country which affords no shelter to the products of the ve- 
getable kingdom The meanest and most common herbs are in 
the e} e of the physiologist as interesting as the majestic tree 01 the 
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rarest flower, — witness the important results obtained by Mirbel from 
the study of the Marchantta polymorpha The toilsome labours of 
the collector are not required here, nor is the mind fatigued by the 
difficulties and technicalities of classification , and what renders the 
pursuit of this science especially adapted to the^ female sex is its 
freedom from the necessity of that corporeal suffering which how- 
e\er laudable its ultimate object the truly humane mind will always 
diead to inflict upon its sentient felldw beings 

there is another class upon which we would urge the necessity 
of attention to Vegetable Physiology — the students of medicine 
1 hose w ho are sufficiently enlightened to perceiv e that a knowledge 
of the actions of the human body m health is the best preparation 
they can have for the study of its disc ised conditions, will find it 
much to tlieii advantage to have gained an early acquaintance with 
the vital phaenomen i exhibited by pi ints which often exhibit changes 
whose conditions are obscure m animals in a magnified form as it 
were and in circum^^tances which allow them to be more easily stu- 
died We cspeci illy refer to those concerned in reproduction and 
in the act of org ini/ation on w hich new^ and important contributions 
ha^ c been recentlj made to vegetable physiology, that ha\ e led to 
equ illy successful icsearches into the corresponding masteries of 
inimal life No one, it seems to us can now be esteemed a sci- 
entific physiologist who does not embrace in the scope of his in 
quirics dl eld'^scs of animated beings, and the more extended liis ba- 
sis the more certain and comprehensive will be his generalizations 
Periodical icports of the progiess of any special dejiartment of 
5ciencc are, if well executed, among the most valuable additions to 
ts liteiaturc and this is puticularly the case when the number of 
its cuUj\ators is great so that their contnbutions are spread over a 
wide surf ice llierc is perhaps no science which stands more m 

need of such compiehtnsive sketches than Vegetable Physiology, 
and no indnidual who could execute them with more success than 
Prof Mej en Of the mass of information brought together m the 
Rejiort before us, a great part would ne\er have leaehcd this country 
if it h id not been thus embodied , and if it be thought that he has 
manifested less ac quaintance w'ith the progress of science in England 
than with the labours of German physiologists it will be remem- 
bered that the fullness with which the latter are presented should 
make it peculiarly accejitable to the English reader, who may be 
suppo'^cd to be acquainted with the labours of liis countrymen The 
translation is \ery ably executed and pre^-t its the ide’as of the au- 
thor with greater force and precision than most of our readers would 
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be likely to attain by their own perusal of the original , since it re 
quires considerable familiarity with the German language to be able 
to render with accuracy the nicer shades of meaning which are often 
adopted from colloquialisms into «scientific language We would 
strongly urge upon our scientific friends therefore to encourage the 
continued translation of these valuable reports by aiding in the sale 
of the part before us We feel confident that they ill progress- 
i\ely increase in interest as the science advances towards perfec- 
tion, and will afford a valuable and interesting record of its progress 
To those who desiic to be au coutantwi^ the present state of know- 
ledge an acquaintance with them is indispensable 

A Li^t of theGenera of Birds with an indication of the Typical Specie^ 
of each Genus By George Robert Gray Ornithologie il As-^ist- 
ant Zool Departm British Museum, &c , &c 8vo London, 
1840 

This work, as its title indicates contains a complete enumeration 
of the genera of birds disposed according to a system based on the 
arrxngements of M Cuvier and Mr Vigors with such improvements 
as m the author’s view of the subject could be gleaned from those 
of Mr bwainson and others ’ Ihe number of genera enumerated 
not including those names which are regarded as merely synonymous 
amounts to 1065 but Mr G Gray avows his opinion that his List 
'* contains some genera established upon characters too trivial to 
admit of their being definitively adopted ’ He states it indeed to 
have been his object in the present publication rather to give “ a 
correct view of all the genera that have been propo'^ed” than 
" closely to criticize the value of the subdivisions employed ” 
trust however that the latter more important task will be undertaken 
by him in a more extended work in which the preface gi\es us rea 
son to btlicvc that he has long been engaged, viz a ' Genera of 
Birds accompanied with their characters 

In the mean time the work before us may be regarded as a useful 
outline of the present state of Systematic Ornithology, comprehend- 
ing a much more complete enumeration of genera than any that has 
preceded it , ex incing great care m determining the priority of names 
and showing due respect for that universal law (so recklessly in- 
fringed by many ornithologists) which scrupulously assigns the pre 
ference to prior publication Under each genus are added the sjmo- 
nyms or those names which ha\e been employed to designate spe 
cies of the group , one species is cited as an example, a figure being 
referred to whenever it exists , and occasional rectifications of syno- 
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nymy occur with regard to the species mentioned By these means 
the work is rendered highly useful to the ornithological student, and 
especially to those who are desirous of obtammg an index to the ex- 
tensive subdivisions that have been made within the last few years 
m this interesting department of zoology, throi^h which the num- 
ber of genera has been so largely increased It bears every appear- 
ance of having been compiled and arranged with industry diligence 
and good faith • 
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Aug 1 3, 1839 — William Yarrtll, Esq , Vice Picsident, in the Chair 

A collection of Bird skins, from the neighbourhood of Erzeroom, 
presented to the Societv by E D Dickson, and H T Ross, Esqrs 
was exhibited 

Ihe species contained m this collection were brought under the 
notice of the Meeting by Mr Fraser and the following notes (made 
by Messr*!* Dickson and Ross) which accompanied them, were read 

Butco ^ August 20 1 Very common anives middle 

of M irch, and leaves middle of November 

* Falto tinnunculm Linn MJ Apnl 28 Common Ins dark 
hazel A mouse found in its stomach Phis bird was perched on a 
tree with some stallings and sparrows 

Jhalco tinnumiilu^ Linn F April 29 A bird and a frog found in 
its stomach Five w ell-dtv eloped eggs m the ovanum Another 
had eight eggs besides a gre it many small ones xnd its «4tomaeh 
contained a frog and some scaly substances probably a iiortion of a 
hsli It breeds m April on lofty poplars, and ilso on the top of 
minarets Arrives early in April and departs 1 itc in November 

Fai CO M April 23 Eyes huge, round, and of 

a bluish-black colour rim of eyelids, cere and legs, bright yellow 
A great number of thin tough worms, from one to tw'^o inches long 
between the peritoneum and muscles on the left side neither sto- 
mach nor intestines contained any 

ater Gould M May 10 Common Shot on a tree 
close to the town E}cs large of a light cinnamon colour, and with 
a black rmg^ound llie iris Testicles reniform , yellow Arrives 
middle of March 

Noclua Indica, Piankliii August 1 Common about the foot of 
the mountains near the town 

t The date when the specimen was procured 

* The *'pecies marked with an asterisk have been noticed in the Proceed- 
ings us mhabitantb of 1 rebizond, a locality not far distant from Erzeroom 
See Proceedings for 1834, pp 50 d, 133, foi IBS'), p 90^ and for 1837, 
p 12Q 

X ihe Icttci M stands for male, and F foi female, thioughout the paper 
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Cypsdus murarius. 111 M May 24 Very abundant Arrives 
beginning: of May, leaves late m September 
Merops Apia^ier, Linn F May 20 Gizzard full of insects 
Arrives middle of Mav, leaves latter end of September 

*Coracias yarrulus, Linn September 6 Common m various lo- 
cabties Arrives early, and departs late in September 

Collurio minot , Vig August 6 Common Frequents haycocks 
Arrives beginning of August, leaves middle of September 

Onolus galbula, Linn F September 2 Rather rare Found 
in willow- trees Airnes early in August and departs middle of Sep- 
tember 

^Cmclus aquaticus, Bechst F December 9 Very few seen 
Frequenting a mountain stream Shy flies rather high food, small 
Crustacea Eyes light hazel I wo small oval appendages, one on 
each side of the rectum , hollow, and communicating with its cavity 
The down on the breast very thick 

Motacilla alba, Lmn Not uncommon Arrives end of September 
and departs end of October Migratory 

Budytes melanocephala bavi June 7 Very common on moist 
ground food, insects Arrives middle of Apnl and leaves early in 
November 

Ph<Enicura luitciila Swains M April 29 A straggler found 
in a garden in Erzeioom 

^Saxicola (Enanthe Bechst Eyes hazel Frequents nils also 
found on adjacent lulls 

Saxicola (Enanthe Bechst M May 27 Common all over the 
neighbourhood Food, coleopterous insects and caterpillars 
Sitxicola rubetra Bechst A few seen in April 
*Erythaca rubecula Sw uns (In spiiit ) Found in a stony ravine 
in No\ ember, the onlv one yet noticed 

Syltia hippolais Penn August 15 A few seen on high thistles 
in moist situation‘' from the commencement of April to the middle 
of October Migratory 

Sahcaria Cetti ^ Gould October 28 Caught in a '•table aftei 
the 4irst falls of snow Neithci this bird nor several others of the 
same family procured at the time had any tails 
Anthus arboreus, Bechet 

Anthus rufcscpns Temm F June 2 Found on the adjacent 
hills Gizzard filled with coleopteious insects « 

ilauda Calandra Pall Rather numerous frequents fields Ar 
rives end of October and departs late in September Migratory 
Alanda arvensis, Linn Very common in summer • 

^Alauda ^ Not very common Food, the gram found 

among horses* dung 1 his variety differs from the preceding spe- 
cies in the construction of the bill It is only found m winter, and 
occurs in flocks, m company with the Horned Lark {Alanda penx- 
cillata) 

Alanda brachydactyla^ Temm Seen in large flocks Only noticed 
from 21st of Apnl to 28th of May Frequents fields and the hills 
1 he cock 19 of a brighter colour than the hen, and has its cars and 
the spot on the breast much darker 
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Almda pemallata Gould t* Numerous food, seeds The speci- 
mens sent are not so bnght os the living bird, probably from the ef- 
fect^* of the arsenical soap Ihe males differ froiji the females m 
being of a orighter colour, and in having the black feathers on the 
top of the head much more distinctly marked ihe yellow gorget 
of both in winter is bright, and in summer remarkably faint while 
the purple on the nape is vice versd During tlie hot months they 
are found on the neighbouring mountains from which they are 
driven down to the plain in winter in quest of food, which consists 
then of the grain found in the dung of cattle the ground being at 
that time coi cred with snow several feet in depth They fly in 
companies of from three to twelve birds arc very familiar especially 
so m winter, when they may be killed easily w ith an ordinary whip 
When appro lehccl or in the agonies of death they erect their hoin- 
shaped crest quite perpendicularly with the tips curved mwirds 
1 hey run on the snow with surprising rapidity as soon is the snow 
his melted on the jilain they return to the mountains 

^Fmba iza mtharm Linn M & F April 23 June 5 Common 
in tilt fields f lose to Lr/eroom Feed on corn 

^Pyryila domtsiira Cuv M Kxcessiveh common Begin to 
pair and build about the end of April and beginning of Miy 

Pyygita pettonia, M Miy 28 Very common observed 

in the spring and iirirner months in steep and stony ravines Giz- 
zard filled with wheat and chafl[ 

FtmgiUa nivnh^^ Linn Mxv 27 Rare food, in«»ects Found 
in the neighbouniig lulls 

Linaria montancit Kaj October 14 Noticed from the 20th of 
September to the Ibtli of November in companies 

Fringilla sangumea Gould J May 28 1 olerably common First 

appeals on the neighbouring hills ifnd afterwards in the pi iins, it no 
great distance frojm them Food, the unripe seeds of the CtchoracoE 
i he young bird has a lighter plumage and its skin is ol a dt op 
pink colour Arrives in the middle of May, and departs in the mid- 
dle of September 

Ptciochs arenariu9 Tcmm M & F Veiy common Ins diik 
hazel margin of eyelids pale light yellow Food gram vetches 
tares &c Saul to breed towards the end of April on the adjoining 
hills, amongst loose stones Arrives in the beginning of April , they 
are then seen in those fields that are free from snow close to the 
tovin In summer frequents bare stciile grounds Quits Fizeroom 
ibout the end of beptember Native name Bahghr Kahrah (Black 
Belly) 

tetrax Tanii Very fommon in ploughed fields and on the 
skiits of the marsh Arrives early m September and dejiarts in the 
middle ot Novcinbei Native name, Mez mel dek 

Glareola Imhata, Rupp September 8 Rare In flocks in marshy 
situations 

Vanellus ertstatus Meyer September Very numerous Arrives 


t Proceedings Zool Soc I837» p 126 

Ann Nat Vol 5 No 30 May 1840 


t Ibid 

Q. 
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at the end of March and departs at the end of November During: 
summer frequents the nvert. but on its arrival and previous to its 
departure it is found in moist fields near Erzeroom Native name, 
Kiz Cooshdo (Maiden’s Bird), or Kahmaum-CoosMo (Bath-bird) 

Vanellus KeptuschJca, Temm September 17 A few observed from 
the middle of September to the middle of Octolier In flocks Ihis 
specimen sent had its right leg shrivelled up 

Charadrtus mortnellus, Linn 

Charadrtus minor, Meyer Tune 26 Numerous on the sandy 
and pebbly banks of the Aras '“at Hassan-Kalch (18 miles east of 
Erzeroom), about the middle of June The naked nm round the 
eye is of a deep sulphur colour None of these birds have been no- 
ticed at Erzeroom 

Trtnga subarquata, Temm Numerous about the streams at So- 
ook- rchermeh, a village four miles from Erzeroom 

Trtnga minuta, Leisl August Plentiful at Tchif-lik a village 
five miles distant, close to the houses, about pools, m company with 
sparrows and starlings 

Trtnga minuta Lei si September 15 Abundant at the \illage 

of So-ook-Tcherm<^h 

Ltmo^a melatmra, Leisl November 15 One leg had apparently 
wasted and dropped off and the other was found in 'll! incipient 
state of atrophy, like thatm Vanellus Keptuschka Temm but not in 
so great a degree 

*Himantopus melanoplerus, Meyer End of Tuly Not very com- 
mon On the borders of the nver A naked nm round the eyelid, 
of a bright vermillion colour 

Ardea alba Linn Not many seen only it the river, from the 
commencement of May till the beginning of October Sometimes 
in flocks and sometimes sobtary 

Ibis Falcinellus Temm End of August Seen during the hot 
months at the river 

Ibis ? End of August Not uncommon about the river 

in August Food, shell fish has a remarkably thick gizzard 

Fultca ater Linn 

Tadorna ruUla, Steph August 30 Very abundant gregarious 
Dunng the day frequents marshes, but feeds late in the evening and 
early in the morning in com and stubble-fields Arrives in the 
middle of March and departs at the end of November rarely seen 
in the water baid to breed in the marshes Great numbers on the 
Lake of Van in August Native name, Ahn-go6t 

Sterna nigra, Linn Very common about the river during spring 
and summer 

The collection also contains spcciiAens of Crtcetus accedula (^Mus 
accedula of Pallas ), which species is ‘very common Ihe eyes are 
large and black , check pouche'^ spacious, extending from the angles 
of the mouth to the back of the head, a little beyond the ear It is 


t The river referred to in this paper is the Kai ah Soo, or northern branch 
of the Euphrates 
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one of our domestic mice In winter it is sometimes found on the 
snow , its fur is then silky and glossy " 

The common mouse (Mus musculus) is said to be very common 
in houses at Erzeroom 

The Spalax (^Spalcix typhlus, llhg a specimen of which is also 
sent is said to be ' common all over the plain Its food is roots, but 
It will readily eat bread its paws are thick and fleshy it is very 
expert in burrowing which it performs with all four of its feet The 
pericardium is excessively thin ai^d transparent, and without any 
traces of fibrous texture The left lung is entire and the right one 
dll ided into four lobes heart, pancreas and kidneys, natural , peri- 
toneum of exactly the same structure and appearance as the pen 
cardium liver five lobed with a small appendix a large thick, 
round blotch (lesembling an ulcer) on the inner surface of the great 
curvature of tlic stomach , spleen narrow very much elongated, and 
adhering to the postenor and left side of the stomach , capsula: re^ 
naleb firmly attached to the upper end of the kidneys , caecum and 
apptndijc vermiforim^ of an enormous size, m proportion to the intes- 
tines between the rectum and bladder a flat white substance of a 
follicular structure, and terminating at its posterior extremity m a 
thick fleshy canal Native name, Kwr Beet than (Blind Hat ) ** 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BOTANICAL INIOBMATION 

Umo Itineraria ** 

• 

Believing that many readers of the Annals of Natural History are 
unacquainted even with the existence of the Society whose notice is 
now about to be laid before them, it may not be amiss in the first 
place just to give a concise account of its simjile organization and 
government before making known the Report of its present opera- 
tions and pi ogress , both the Report and the short account thereto 
prefixed have been translated and carefully abridged from the printed 
circulaj^of the Society and froifl the file of correspondence received 
by their London agent from the Secretaries, Drs Steudcl and Hoch 
stetter the latter — the correspondence — comes down to the 20th 
March, 1840 

• 

Abstract from the laws of the Society — 

“ 1 The Wurtemburg Natural History Travelhng Union, gene- 
rally known among botanists as the * Unio Itmeraria,' consists in 
a society of the friends of natural history (especially botany), who at 
their general expense send out and support travellers ^nd collectors 
of specimens illustrative of natural history, chiefly botanical in the 

q2 
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most interesting little known, and far distant parts of tht woild, 
under the superintendence of directors, secretaries &c 

" 2 Tlie introduction to this feocietv is open without limitation 
to amateurs and collectors generally , its only conditions are the siih- 
scribing a fixed sum for one or more shares (or even portion of 
shares) in each or any of the innounccd expeditions , such sum to 
be paid at the time of entering the application, &c 

‘ 3 Each subscriber m ly bespeak either a larger or smaller sliai c 
in the 'iiiticipated proceeds of any given enterprise as may suit lus 
wishes or con\enicncc, recollecting howciei tint the most liber il 
T.nd evtensive «uj)porters h'lvc the first claim for the most complete 
collections, &c 

Ihc above appears to gi\e a sufficient intimation is to the general 
rules of the Society which however extend to seven principil 
enactments 

llcDort of the present position of the Society and its enteipn^c^ 
the latter now in jirogres**, extend to three princiji il expedition*^ 
viz — 

First, That confided to Wilhelm Schimper into Abyssinia Of 
this a jioition ot the diicd pi ints ib now being distributed into sets 
for the subsciibcrs under the c)c ot the secictanes atEsslingen who 
rcj)oit that the first diluer} will (it is hoped) be ready in about two 
months time , this will include the pi uits collected up to the close 
ot the year 1837 md cont uiis many gcnci a entirely new to European 
botanists iiid about one^lutlj or the number of ‘^jjccics will also it is 
believed piovc new and umlcsciibcd I he seeds ha\ c ilrcatly arri\ cd 
and are by tins time in the hands of the \arious subscribers in Eu- 
rope they consist of small packets of 100 species, and some few 
sets are made uji of 200 species 

Second Kotfechy s journey into Southern Nubia, Cordofan, Fas- 
sokel &c , IS looked upon by botanists with scaicely less interest than 
the former one by Schimjier into Abyssinii, embracing as^'t does a 
most extraordm ity legioii, and one whose botiiiyis it present ilmost 
entirely unknown, with the exception of some small previously ob- 
tained collections made by the same traveller a few years ago, and 
which being oftcred for sale at Vienna were eagerly purchased 
Intelligence from Iheodoie Kotschy is now anxiously looked for as 
none has been received of a \eiy recent date lhat already pos- 
sc'-sed by the Society warrants them m eirnestly inviting rnoie sub- 
sciibers to cgmc forward and support Ibis most dcsciving and cou- 
rageou*‘ )oung man in an expedition of no ordinal y interest and 
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importance, which indeed will form a continuation or supplement 
nearly allied to that of Schimper It is in the full expectation of 
i pait of Kotschy s collections being recei\ed at Lsslmgen from this 
tiavoller in the course of the piescnt year that the directors of the 
Society feel themselves warranted in requesting new members to 
subscribe for shares from so low as 30 to 60 florins ( 3Z 3s to 6/ Gs 
sterling) or ujiwards according to the portion they may wish to se- 
( ure The subscription price is fl\ed at the same as Schimper s 
V17 15 florins (1/ Ilf 6d sterling) per 100 species 
ihird Welwitseh who his been despatched to the Azores and 
Cape de V erde islands and whose collections (including the plants he 
gxthcred during his dctiinmcnt at Lisbon and which arethemsehes 
tdi fiom inconsiderable) arc shortly expected to arrive A single 
sh lie foi this expedition is stated at 24 flonris 

Ihc bociety still have at disposal to Non subscribers a few 
collections fiom the former expeditions, viz Georgio Ciucasian, 
North American and Egyptio Aiabian, at from 15 to 25 florins per 
eeiitui y 

0, Queen street, Solio-stiuaie I onclon, 

May 1st, 1810 

NOIL ON yinr irtus FOLI iCEVSy J01ll\> BY VVM THOMPSON, 
Viet IRES N\1 lllbl feoe OFBILl-AbT 

Iklla^t Oct 29, IS 38 — lii our market todiy I had the plcasuic 
ol deti eting one ot these very interesting xiid handsome p irasiles at- 
tached to the dorsal fin of a Salmo Trutta, about a foot in length 
llie it (j ulus is J ^ lines lo ig is a female, and ui addition to the 
ovi exhibits at the bise of the tail the dark green spots ( noirs, 
Desm Consid Gen Crust , p 332) which are consult red to mark 
this sex Although the hsli to which it was attic bed had been 
for some hours out of the water the Argului» held so firmly by 
its two disks that I had some dififtculty m detaching it w ithout in- 
jury ^hor about ten minutes it was wrapped in a piece of dry paper 
and then placed in a vessel of water in which salt had been dis 
solved until it was to the taste like strong sea- water* I his w is no 
sooner done, than my pretty captive after drawing her last pair of 
feet together several times f, •thus calling to mind the common house 

* This was done ni consequence of my having been told that the fish was 
taken in the sea the stomich, however, contained the remains of flesh* 
water insects (according to my friend A II Hahday, I sq , to whose in 
spcction they were submittiid) which possibly might have been washed into 
the sea and there obtained, but this is by no means probable 

t [ ob:>ened this icpeatcdly done afteiw aids — they seem to be rubbed 
igiiifst the eiudil plates 
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fly, struck out her oars, and thereby was rapidly impelled through 
the fluid 

The figures of Desmarest (tab 50 ) and Yarrell (Bnt Fish vol ii 
p 399 ) are very characteristic of this species, but the great beauty 
exhibited in the spc^cimen before me is at the same time not shown, 
perhaps m consequence of the upper side oi the female not being re- 
presented — this consists in its being closely spotted with very dark 
green along the central jiart of the body for two thirds posteriorly 
commencing a little above the ovary in the form of a head and ex- 
tending to the posterior portion , the rest of the upper side of the 
body being of a very pale yellowish green hue and semi tr insparent 
as described, the part thus spotted is well defined and is strikingly 
of the form of a coleopterous insect which the Argulus in another 
point of view resembles, when the two sides ol the grecnislily tians- 
parent ‘ bouclicrs are thrown a little apart, as wc see the elytra 
of the insect I was fuithcr reminded of the rcsernblance when it 
tempting to remo\e it, as m holding firmly hy the suckers, the body 
was drawn in and the bouchers ’ elevated quite above it Its mo- 
tion through the water seems equally rapid whether it be on the up- 
per or under side, or swimming ictrally — ^it ficquently moved along 
the surface with its back downwards and was wholly immersed ex- 
cept the suckers, which were thrown either on a line with the water 
or quite above it and thus would the animal occasionally remain 
quiescent for a short period 

The constant motion of these organs (visible to the naked eye) in 
addition to the rapid play of the feet, impart much life to the ap- 
pearance of the Argulus y and present not the same aspect for two 
continuous seconds of time, whether the body be at rest or other- 
wise Ihey — 1 e the marginal row of minute suckers, which ap- 
pear as a dark line round the disk in figures of the species — arc fre- 
quently drawn together to the centre of the disk, exhibiting a dark 
point not larger than the eye 

The eye itself, under the lens or microscope exhibits constant 
motion, and even to our unassisted vision 
its red colour— .that of the lady bird, Coc- 
cinella septcmpunciata — ^is apparent when 
magnified it looks black where the lines 
and dots are, red elsewhere 

After having been about four or five hours m the salt water, and 
displaying its wonted activity to the last, the specimen was lost 
during my absehce from the room I had intended to observe how long 
It — a freshwater species — would live in salt water, but though foiled 
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in this have thought these notes, m idc with the living animal before 
me, might perhaps be worth the room they occupy, more especially 
as the Argulus seems to be very little known as a British species 
From what has been stated it would seem to be \ery tenacious of 
life The individual here treated of is the second Irish one I have 
seen the other was, when swimming freely in Lough Neagh taken 
by Ml- Hyndman in the autumn a few years since Like the present 
specimen, it displayed a mass of laf^e ova 

INFTTfeOaiAL AMMALCTJLES IN RED SNOW 

Mr Shuttleworth relates that being occupied in the examination 
of some red snow that fell it the Gnrasel and expecting to see only 
inanimate globules of Protococcus nivalis he was astonished to find 
that it was composed of organized bodies distinct in nature and 
form paitly vegetable but the greater number endowed with the 
liveliest powers of motion and belonging to the animal kingdom 
Among these he has named one species Astasia [Lhrenb ] mvalis, 
and another Gyges sanguineus — Bibl Umv 


MFTEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOB MABCHj 1840 
Chiswick — March 1, 2 Cold and dry S Cloudy 4 Bleak and cold S 
Frosty told and dry sharp frost at night 6,7 liosty hazo fine 8 9 
Clear and frosty fine 10 Very fine 11 Drizzly 12 Cloudy 13 Hazy 
fine 14 Overcast very fine 15 Slight rain 16 line but cold 17 

Clear 18 Overcast 19,20 Cloudy and cold clear 21 Very clear 22 

Overca t 23 Fine but cold 24, 25 Clear and cold 26 — 28 Cloudy and 

cold 29, 30 Cloudy and fine 31 Drhzly 

It may be observed that the quantity of ram in this month was less than S-lOths 
of an inch The barometer stood remarkably high and in general very steady 
no&ton — March 1—3 Fine 4 btormy 5—8 Fine 9 Cloudy 10 Fine 
11,12 Cloudy 13 Fine 14 Ram 15 Cloudy ram p ai 16,17 Cloudy 
18 Ram rain p m 19,20 Cloudy 21 Fine snow early v m 22 Cloudy 

rain p M 23 Cloudy snow early a m 24 Hail snow early am 25 Fine 
snow early am 26 Fine snow pm 27, 28 Cloudy 29 Cloudy ram p m 
30, 31 Cloudy 

Applegarth Manse DumfricS‘Shire —'MurcXi 1,2 Viwe clear asiy frosty J The 
sames getting cloudy pm 4, 5 Ihe same still freezing 0 Remarkably 
fine day gtntle frost 7 — 9 The same hoar frost a m 10 Ihe same, but 
threatenitf^ change 11 Ihe same, but cloudy no frost 12 The same con- 
tinuing cloudy no frost 13 Dry and boisterous cloud \ 14 Dry but 

cloudy 15 Fine day ram a m 16 Slight ram morning cleared up 17 
Fine frosty early A M 18 Fine the same 19 Fine without fiost 20 
Fine hoar frost 21 Fine strong frost 22 Fine getting cloudy 23 
Passing showers of snow and had (fosty 24, 25 Tlie same very cold frobty 
26 Fiur but cloudy 27 Fine but dull 525^ Remarkably fine day 29 Ihe 
same after a shower am 30 Wet morning drizzly all day 31 Occasional 


showers , j -n 

Sun shone out 29 days Ram fell 5 days Snow and had 1 day Frost and 

hoar frost 17 days « . , , « , 

Wind north 1^ day North-east 8^ days East 2 days South 4 days South- 
west 3 days West 2 days North west 6 days. North-north-wesfc 1 day North- 
north-cqst 1 day Variable 2 days 

Calm 15 days Moderate 9 days Brisk 5 days Strong breeze 2 days 
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ANNALS OF NATURAL HISTORY 


XXXI — On AUium Porrum A Ampeloprasum By 
Charles C Babington, MA,FLS,PGS,&c 

In my ^ Pnmitiae Florae Sarnicae/ p 95, I have mentioned 
the great difficulty \ihich exists in distinguishing between A 
Porrum and Ampeloprasum^ and am induced to communicate 
the foUowing attempt at their discrimination to the ‘ Annals 
of Natural History,^ in the hope that it may assist other bo- 
tanists in determining the plants Unfortunately the root is 
not usually to be found upon specimens ol such large size as 
these leeks, for when that is present there can be no difficulty 
in distinguishing the species , the root of A Porrum (the 
true leek,) being formed of numerous concentric coats like 
that of an onion, producing no offsets whatever, and there- 
fore its duration being not more than biennial , whilst that of A 
Ampeloprasum consists of a few concentric coats, including 
from two to four large offsets, •and thereby somewhat resem- 
bling, in its transverse section, the bulb of a hyacinth, but 
having much larger offsets in proportion to the concentnc 
coats Happily the structure of the flowers, which at the first 
view appears similar in both plants, w^ill supply us with ex- 
cellent characters when examined with care I have endea- 
voured in the wood cuts w^hich accompany this short commu- 
nication, to give some idea of the form of the germen, and ol 
the form and proportions of the perigone and stamens in each 
plant It will be seen that in both of them the germen is 
constricted at about the middle, but that in A Porrum the 
constricted part is continued upwards, and in A Ampelopra-- 
sum it IS continued downwaids , this is best seen at the time 
of flowering, as the enlargement of the fruit often nearly ob- 
literates it, but will not be always found so strongly marked 
as in my figures In the former the segments o£ the pengone 
are shorter than the common filament ^f the -i pointed 
Ann Nat Htst Vol 4 No 25 Jan 1840. \ 
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stamen, and the anther-bearing point is only half the length 
of either the common filament or of the barren points , but 
in the latter the segments of the pengone are longer than 
the common filament, to which the anther-bearing point is 
equal, but at the <same time only one-third of the length of 
the barren points 

In Gaudin’s FI Ilelv v ii t 11 the pengone of A Ampe- 
lapramm is figured as longer than the stamens, and thus not 
at all agieemg with our plant, which more resembles his figure 
of A rotvndum^ t 10, in which he represents (and at p 482 
describes) the stamens as longer than the pengone, diffenng 
m this from all other wnters \iho have described rotun-^ 
dum^ quoting Clusius, Hist v i ji 196 (for 190) for ^ to- 
tundvm instead of A Ampelopramm^ to which it is usually, and, 
as it appears to me, correctly refericd, and omitting A Amjje- 
loprasumyWeld and Kit t»82 which is generally considered 
as a good figure of A roiundum He has not given a repre- 
sentation of the root of A roiundtim^ but those of A Porrum 
and Ampeloprasum are pretty characteristic I am not satisfied 
with his figures of the fruit 



1 A Porrum 2 A Ampeloprasum 

It is remarkable that all the wnfers to w horn I have referred 
desenbe the heads of both these species as bearing cap- 
sules and not bulbs , for I find that some individuals of the 
former produce bulbs on the head, amongst the flowers, in 
cultivation, and that the same is the case with the latter in a 
wild state in Guernsey 

I propose the following specific characters for these plants, 
both of which are distinguished from A rotundum by their 
exserted stamens 

1 A Porrum (Lmn ) Caule ad medium fohoso, foliis plams. 
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The Rev M J Berkeley on some new Fangi 

umbella globosa capBulifembulbiferave, filamentis 3 intenorilm* 
3-cuspidati8 perigonio paulo longioribuB* ctiBpide antherifei^ 
filamento ipso cuspidibuaque stenlibus duplo breviore* bulbu 
aimplicibus Pars superior germinis contracta et dorsum utri- 
usque segmenti appendiculo transversali •ascendeute instruct 
turn 

2 A Ampeloprasum (Linn ) Caule ad medium folioso, foliis 
planis, spatha elongata, umbeQa globosa capsulifera bulbiferave. 
filamentis 3 intcrionbus tncuspidatis perigonio paulo longiori- 
bu8, cuspide antherifera blamentum ip«»um subscquante cuspidi- 
bus stenlibiis triplo breviore, bulbo e bulbuhs paucis in tunica 
nidulautibus formato Pars inferior gemimis contracta et dor- 
sum utriusque segmenti appendiculo trdn&\ersali descendente 
instructum 

St Tolm s Coll , Cambridge, Nov 1,1839 


XXXII — Notice of some Fungi collected by C Darwin, Esq , 
during the Expedition of H M Ship Beagle By the Rev 
M J Berkeley, M A , F L S 

[With Plates, No VIII and IX ] 

The Fungi here noticed w ere placed in my hands some time 
since by Prof Henslow I am not certain whether they are 
all that were collected by Mr Darwin, though it is probable, 
from the great mass of other matter upon his hands, that such 
IS the case Though the number is small, two of them at least 
are quite new, and the Daedalea is one of the most beautiful 
of its race 

1 Polyporus sanguineus, Meyer (No 464)* 

Rio Janeiro May 

2 Stilbum lateritium, n s Gregarious, bursting from be- 
neath the bark, solitary or subfasciculate, pale bnck-red, 
stems about 1 line high, thickest at the base and dusky , often 
confluent and flattened, prumose O'om the presence of Ihort 
curved obtuse flocci* Capitula ovate or subhemisphencal, 
minutely setulose Spondia oblong 

Rio Janeiro May With the last This is certainly very 
near to Stilbum cinnabarmum, Montague, ^Ann*d Sc Nat/ 
n s vol viii p. 360, a species found in Cuba, of which 1 have 

Y 2 
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received a specimen accompanied by a sketch, from the learned 
author, who most liberally sent me half of the only specimen 
he possessed The habit is very different There is a variety 
of from St Vincents in Sir W J Hooker^s col- 

lection with a sm6oth stem A third species, S aurantiacumj 
approaching very near to either, has been lately discovered m 
Leicestershire by Churchill Pabington, Esq It is probable 
that at some future time it may be thought right to separate 
the three species from Stilbum The structure of the capitula 
IS distinctly filamentous, and the spondia, in Mr BabingtonS 
plant at least, originate from the tips of the flocci 

3 Thelephora lobata, Kz Fr in Linnaea, (No 599 ) 

Rio Janeiro May 

4 Polyporus pirmtus^Yr El (No 599) 

Rio Janeiro May 

5 Polyporus australis, Fr (No COO ) 

Rio Janeiro June 

6 Polyporus versicoloi (No 1345 ) 

Falkland Islands on the underside of timber Entirely 
resupinate 

7 Sporidesmium adscendens, n s Flocci bent at the base 
and filiform, flexuous, above abruptly incrassated , apex at- 
tenuated, tsuncate Forming elongated black patches on the 
pilous of Polyporus versicolor Allied to Sporidesmium h(Pr- 
miscioides, but in that species the thieads have no distinct 
thickOned portion above as in the present species The arti- 
culations contain a large globule 

With the last Falkland Islands 

8 Desdalea erubescens, n s Csespitose, confluent Pileus 
4^ inches broad, coriaceous, depressed in the centre 'vath the 
margin broadly deflexed, minutely velvety and silky, zoned, 
fulvous-cinnamon, nearly even, with the exception of one or 
two well-marked ridges , margin^ irregular, slightly fringed 
Gills broad, unequal, distiqct, rigid, much jagged, tinged with 
pink towards the margin, running down to the veiy base of 
the stem, on which they anastomose, and are clothed with a 
beautiful velvety pile Stem central, 2 inches high, ^ of an 
inch thick, 'solid, dilated upwards into the pileus, velvety 
marked with oblong reticulations fiom the decurrent gills. 
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fulvous-cinnamon^ growing out of a thick spongy mycelium^ 
which IS attached to wood and leaves 

It IS matter of doubt whether this species should be placed 
in Deedalea or LcnhtmSy though the habit is rather that of the 
former genus The gills are not the least sinuous, and do 
not anastomose at all above , their colour is nearly that of 
deep tinted specimens of D bzenms The pileus resembles 
somewhat that of Polyporus perenmsy and in young plants 
IS probably infundibuliform The sporidia appear to have 
fallen out entirely, as is in general the case with exotic Hyme- 
nomycetes, and the cells of the surface of the hymenium have 
grown since the plant was gathered, so that the form of the 
sporophores {bastdiay Decaisnc) cannot be detected This is 
frequently the case in the coriaceous fungi, and can only be 
prevented by very prompt drying, care being taken to place 
the specimen when laid to diy in its natural position No 
number being attached to this species, I am not able to say 
where it was gathered, but probably at Rio Janeiro 

Two other species are in the same collection which I am 
unable to determine , one a byssoid production, of doubtful 
affinity, from Terra del Fuego, No 496 , the other an imper- 
fect Thamnomyces (probably T chordahs) from Rio Janeiro, 
No 575 

LXPLANATION OF PL\rE VIII 

Fig 1 a Sporideamium adacendens on resiipinate Polypo^ ua veratcolor, na- 
tural size 

b, Cf d Filaments, more or less magnified 
Fig 2 a Sttlhum lateritium on bark, natural size 
b Ihe same, magnified 
c Two individuals more highly magnified 
^ Flocci, of which the capitula ore composed 
e Sporidia 

PLATE IX ♦ 

Deedalea erubeacena 


Plate IX will be given next month in the Supplement Number 
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Di Philippi on Pandonoa coruscans. 


XXXIII — Zoologteal Nohees By Dr A Philipi'i* With 
Plates III and IV 

[Continued from p 96 ] 

6 Pandorma coruscans, Scacchi Plate IV fig 1—4 
Sr Arcangelo ' Scacchi has described this remarkable 
genus in his ^ Osservazioni Zoologiche/ p 14 (May 1833), in 
the following words Testa bivalvi, transversim oblonga, 
alba , latere antico (i e anali) productiore, truncate, hiante , 
postico (i e orah) rotuiidato , valvis inacqualibus, fragilissimis, 
subpellucidis, intus margantarum nitore coruscantibus, ex- 
tenus ad ambitum tenuissimo cpidermide obductis, longitu- 
dinaliter stnatis, ad umboncs laeviusculis , stnis transversis 
obsoletis, \alva dextra (i e sinistra) majore, umbont ac Umbo 
supenore (i e ventrali) sinistram superante , valva smistia 
(i e dextra, si animal mcedens inspicitur) infenus ad latus an- 
ticum (i e posticum) super dextram producta, membrana 
praetenui ad latera umbonum valvas revmciente , caidine eden- 
tulo , linea prominula obliqua pro ligamenti inscrtione , liga- 
mento tantum intemo oblongo, ultra pollicem lata, altitu- 
dine 5 lin To this description I have only the following 
remarks to add The longitudinal striae are extremely deli- 
cate, elevated, and every fourth is as it were beset with small 
points, whic^ proceed from the epidermis The membrane, 
which unites posteriorly the dorsal margin of the shells, I 
would without hesitation call an external hqament An at ea 
and a lunula may be distinguished, which are rather sharply 
defined, and are smoother than the rest of the shell both are 
narrow and asymmetrical , the lunula is broadei on the left 
shell, the area on the nght The muscular impressions are 
tolerably near to the margin , the antenor one is longitudi- 
nally oval, the postei lor one more quadrate and far nearer to 
the margin on the left shell than on the right, which corre- 
sponds to the line defining the area The impression oj the 
mantle has a \ery slight incurvation, which forms nearly a 
right angle with the part of the shell parallel to its ventral 
margin This mdicates tw o very short tubes, which the ani- 
mal actually possesses The hinge is quite toothless , never- 

• Translated from Wiegmanu s * Archiv, Part 2 1839 — The Plates will 
be gi\ en next month, in the Supplement 
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theless the margin projects directly before the vertex of the 
right shell in the form of a little tooth (see fig 3 ) The ca- 
mty for the hgament runs veiy obliquely backwaids and is 
perfectly linear To my great surprise, I found in my three 
young specimens, instead of the ligament, a bone^ as in OsteO’- 
desma and others, of an elongated nearly pentagonal form, 
with the apex directed anteriorly, the slightly hollowed basis 
posteriorly, and moderately gibbous on the ventral side* 

The animal of Pandonna has, according to a drawing com- 
municated to me by Sr Scacchi, two short slightly project- 
ing siphons, with fringes at the margin, and a long compressed 
and narrow foot, the situation of which proves that at least a 
thud part of the mantle anteriorly is split 

I had found this shell in a fossil state in Sicily, and named 
it Pandora ? aquivalvis in my ^ Enumeratio Molluscorum Sici- 
liae,^ and I also noticed the resemblance and difference be- 
tween it and Pandora as far as they were to be seen on the 
fossil specimens The principal diflerences in the shell are as 
follows 1 The nght half is perfectly flat in Pandora^ in Pan^ 
donna only a little less vaulted 2 Pandora has teeth on 
the hinge Lamaick^s statement in ^ Hist Nat des Anim 
sans Vert ^ is not good , on the contrary, that of Deshayes in 
the second edition of the same \vork is excellent they consist, 
on the left shell, in a front tooth (which in those PandortB that 
I have at hand to compaic is perfectly flat), and a deep cavity 
between it and the ligament, into which fits a tooth of the 
right flat shell In Pandonna every trace of a tooth has dis- 
appeared on the left shell, and on the nght one only an ex- 
ceedingly slight analogue to it exists in the projection of the 
margin 3 Pandora has (Juite simply an internal ligament 
I must however remark, that Pandora appears to me to pos- 
sess also a second ligament, namely, immediately at the mar- 
gin, fig 5 «, fig b IS the^usual one 4 Pandora has a per- 
fectly simple muscular impression, whilst in Pandonna only a 

• Sr Scacchi remarks, ^Enuni, p 6 Note on Ihraua^ ‘*jn utraque 
specie reperimus ossiculum mobile ad cardiiiem, quum specimina juniora 
ODservavimus , at in adultioribus sen majoribns etiam cum raollusco perqui- 
BitiB, illud nunquam invenimus Miramur sane ossiculum illud adolcsceiifa 
conchylio evancscere , sed sic observatio pluries repetitfwios cogit opinari, 
neque iiispectio testarum suspican permittit, «»pecimma majors diversas con- 
stitUere species ’ May not this also be the case with Pandonna'^ 
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slight incurvation of the mantle can be recognised From 
this it appears that Pandortna* is certainly the most nearly 
allied to Pandora , but on account of the internal bone of the 
ligament, the absence of teeth to the hinge, the gaping of the 
posterior side, this genus also joins on to Thraciay which (at 
present I can only compare Thr phaseohna or Tellina papy* 
raceOy Poll) is distinguished by a short external ligament rest- 
ing on distinct nymphae, by a fai more decided incision be- 
neath the apex and a deeper incurvation of the mantle , here 
too the left shell is the more convex, as in Corbula^ not the 
nght one, as in Pandora and Pandorina But Pandorina is 
distinguished from both these by the longitudinal strm, which, 
as far as I am acquainted, do not occur in them or even in 
the whole family of the My€e and Corbulm 

From this last circumstance, the complete absence of hinge 
teeth, the double ligament, the bnttleness of the shell, and lastly 
from the thinness of the epidermis which covers the whole 
shell, Pandorina brings to mind the singular genus Galeomma^ 
which IS truly very different at first sight, from the equality 
of the shells and the wide gaping of the ventral side, as also 
from the existence of only one tube, or if we choose the second 
obliterated, as in Solenomya'^ , nevertheless, I believe that Go- 
leomma is more nearly allied to this genus than to any other 
M Deshayes, who was only acquainted wuth the mere shell, 
classes it with Glycymerts^ which genus however differs very 
considerably by its very thick epidermis, rather reminding us 
of Solenomya, its strong prominent nymphse, its small foot, 
its slightly slit mantle, and the long thick cohering siphons. 

There aie at present therefore six genera wuth a little bone 
in the ligament ^na/ina, Lamarck, Desh , Periploma^ Schum , 
Osteodesma^jy^^h , Thracia^ Leach, Pandorina, Scacchi, which 
all belong to the family of the Myacece, to which Deshayes 
with good reason unites the CorbulacetR ; and Cle%doth<ETU»y 
Sow , which IB allied to the Charm 

* See note in the following article, p 305 

f On the outside of Soknomya where we expect to find the anal tube, it 
presents a circle ot papillae, winch is however not perforated, as is very accu- 
rately stated by Sr Scacchi 1 his explains why M Deshayes has ascribed 
two siphons to thS Solenomyat 1 on the contrary only one We both sew 
correctly , but not accurate!) enough. 
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Plate IV Fig 1 Pundorina coruscantty Scac , a small specimen, lying upon 
ihe left, more strongly vaulted, shell 

Ftg 2 The same lying on the ventral side in order to show the area 
and lunula 

Fig 3 The same opened and twice magnified 
a The little bone m the ligament • 

h The cavity into which the bone fits 
c The external ligament 

Ftg 4 The animal of Pandorma hfter a drawing of Sr Scacchi 

Fg 5 A shell of Pandora rostrata for comparison 
a An external ligament^ 
h The internal ligament 
c The hinge tooth 

7 On the Animal of Astarte mcrassata^ De la Jonk 
Plate IV fig 6 

I obtained two specimens of this rare animal which were 
still alive, but as they would not open their shells I was com- 
pelled to use force The animal was therefore seen in a half 
contracted state the mantle is almost entirely spht a nar- 
row band separates posteriorly a small roundish aperture, 
which supplies the place of the anal and branchial tubes, as 
was to be expected from the analogy of the shell ith that of 
the genus Venus At the margin of this aperture, as well as 
at the margin of the hinder portion of the front aperture, the . 
mantle is of a dark brown colour and beset with very delicate 
w hite fihform cirri More anteriorly these cim become smaller 
"and take in some degree the shape of white folds The /hot is 
securiform, acute behind and m front, therefore constricted, 
and in this way distinctly separated from the mass of the in- 
testines , it is of a scarlet red colour The branchim are dissi- 
milar , the interior one is nearly triangular, and exhibits a 
dorsai, a ventral, and a frbnt side It is connected by the 
dorsal side to the outer branchia, which is only about half the 
size, not projecting so far antenorly, and is rounded where the 
inner one exhibits the sj;rongly projectmg angle Both the 
branchiae are fastened by their common apex to the narrow 
connexion of the two lobes of the mantle between its anterior 
and posterior aperture, yet so shghtly, that they are easily 
separated The appendices buccales are two in number on each 
side, small and oblong * 

Sr Scaicchi observed this animal some years ago, and ga\e 
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a short description of it in his ^ Osservaziom Zoologiche/ 
(No II May 1833, p 15 ) which are but little known His 
statements perfectly agree with my observations, with this one 
exception, that I cannot find the large reddish brown spot 
which he saw on the mantle m the region of the umbones I 
must also fully subscribe to his views upon the systematic 
classification of the animal which he adds to his description 
The description pioves that tlie animal of Astarte has no re- 
semblance to that of Venu9y as was supposed from the consti- 
tution of the shell by Cuvier, ^ Regne Animal,’ edit 2 \ol iii 
p 150, and Rang, ^ Manuel dc Malacol ^ p 314, and Deshayes 
111 Lamarck, ^ Hist cL Anim sans Vert * edit 2 vol vi p 256, 
but on the contrary it quite agrees wnth Ca? dita 

I cannot help remarking on this occasion, how fiequcntljr 
the laws of analogy which we ei^pect to find between animal 
and shell fail in the Molluscs Whilst in the vertebrate aiii- 
mals,‘almost w ithout exception, a similar osseous skeleton, and 
even some similar bones, necessarily belong to animals which 
are also similarly formed in their other systems, we find that 
in very many cases this is not so m the molluscs To quite 
similarly formed shells belong animals of decidedly different 
structure I only refer to Vermttus and Serpula^ Sigaretus 
or Coriocellaj and Cryptontoma^ and Buccinum^ Lamk , where 
B undatum is hardly distinguishable from tmm anhquus by 
anything but its black spots, whilst B I/mnm and B macu^ 
losum agree with Pwpuray Columbella and Mitra, and many 
other species, as B mutabile^ gieatly differ from both men- 
tioned forms , lastly, Fusus and Pleurotoma On the con- 
trary, a \ery similar animal often inhabits very dissimilar shells 
I will mention for example Achatina and Carocolla^ Mitm and 
Purpura^ Cerithiuni and Rostellaria pea pelecam^ Cardita and 
Astartej &c 

I have still one correction to add concerning the synonyms 
of A&tarte zncrassata I formerly added to this the Venus Dart- 
moniensts and V sulcata of English authors , but my friend 
M Koch has pointed out to me that the Enghsh species is 
decidedly distinct M Deshayes also in hi« second edition 
of Lamarck, represents the Astarte incrassata (Venus tncras- 
* See note in the following article, p 307 
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eata^ Broccbi^) and A fmca {Tellina fuscoy Poh^) as two di- 
stinct species (p 257 )> but I must persist in my view, that 
they are identical I have at this moment twelve perfect in- 
dividuals before me , in which I find every transition, from a 
perfectly smooth shell, only obhquely grooyed at the apices, 
to one which is covered as far as the margin with great regu- 
lar grooves Moreover, the shell is sometimes flat, sometimes 
strongly vaulted * 

Jtig 6 Asiarte merasaata^ de la Jonk One and a half times magnified 
Ihe upper mantle lobe is thiovvn bickin some degiee, in order to 
show the form of the foot and the two branchiae 

8 On the Animal of Pleutotoma Bertrandiy Payi Platt IV 

ftg 7 

I have also now seen the hving animals of two species of 
Pleurotoma y PI Bertrandi was very frequent That which 
greatly distinguishes the animals from Fusvs is, that they are 
quite without operculum The/oo^ when stretched out is some- 
what longer than the last whorl of the shell, rather narrow, 
truncated anteriorly, and slightly emargmate, with an oblique 
groove, narrowed giadually posteriorly, and at last emargi- 
nate The branchial tube projects tolerably far out of the 
canal The head is small , the tentacula are short, filiform and 
obtuse, thickened half-way up, where they carry the eyes exter- 
nally , they do not unite in an acute angle, as is the case in 
FusuSy MureXy MitrUy but the head torms a slightly rounded 
projection, just such a one as is seen in the species of Tnto* 
mum The colour is transparent, marbled w ith yellow ish-white, 
sometimes with reddish-w lute opake points upon the siphon 
The other species, either PI gracile^ or a new nearly allied 
speews, is distinguished, with regard to the animal, from the 
present species solely by the foot being posteriorly acute, and 
the siphon being decidedly spotted with red 

Fig 7 Pleurotoma Bertrandi^ Payr Magnified four times 

9 On the Eggs of Vermetus gigaSy Bivona Plate IV fig 8 
During October and November I found Vermetus gigas 

almost always with eggs m different stages of development 
They are inclosed in oval, flatly compressed cjses, which have 
* Mw ex attenuatusy Moni lest But — J E G 
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at one end a point with an aperture^ the membrane forming^ 
the envelope being contracted mto a narrow chord The less 
developed smaller cases are nearly 2'" long and 1'" broad^ and 
contam about twenty to thirty yellow eggs, which appear to 
be kidney-shaped, V hen slightly magnified, but when more 
strongly magnified they already show 1 to IJ whorls of a 
shell The larger egg cases are nearly twice the size, and the 
embryos may be \ery plainly seen We recognise a regular 
shell of two whorls wound to the right, and two black eyes 
behind, which have between them a blackish stripe, the intes- 
tinal canal , the aperture of the shell is extended beneath, 
as in Proto^ Defrance I did not succeed in examining the 
embryo more accurately The young shell did not dissolve in 
vinegar, and from this appears to^be of a horny nature In try- 
ing to lay bare the little animal by compression, it was com- 
pletely crushed every time 

Fig 8 Eggs of Vermetus gtgas^ Biv 

a A mass of eggs but little developed 

h One moic developed, in which the embryos are already furnished 
with one whorl and a half of the shell , both of the natural size 
c An embr }0 strongly magnified, with two perfect whorls of the shell 
Ihe e}es and the alimentary canal are seen through 

10 Hersiha^ apodiformis^ a new Genus of Entomostraca 
Plate IV figs 9, 10, 11 

On the second of November I found in some sea water two 
small Crustacea, which at first sight appeared to be similar to 
ApuSy with a long tail and swimming about very bnskly A 
closer examination proved that they Mere two pairs in the act 
of coitus, which I w^as able to place under the microscope 
without their separating , one pair even held together* after 
death , the tail was the male lliey differed in colour , in one 
pair the female was perfectly transparent, the male on the 
contrary coloured with large purplisjired moveable points , in 
the other pair it was the reverse, the female was so coloured 
and the male colourless From this I suppose that the co- 
lour IS only in consequence of the food taken 

* This name will require to be changed, having been used b} Savigny for 
a genus of bpideis 
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The female^ without the tail bristles, is f rds of a line long, 
and oval, the male not quite half so long, and narrower* 
The body was quite covered by a quadnarticulated shield 3 
the first segment occupies neaily the half of its length, the 
last a fourth, the second and third each an eighth part , the 
first three segments have a point on each side at the end. 
On the first segment I saw in front two round points at a 
moderate distance fiom each other, which I am inclmed to 
take for eyes Under the shield antenorly only the tuio 
great antennae appear, posteriorly the tail and the extre- 
mities of the posterior legs The antennae are only two 
in number, inserted beneath the shield, near to the anterior 
margin They attain to half the length of the body, and ap- 
pear to consist of five articulations The basal joint is very 
short, concealed beneath the shield, the second articulation 
is longest of all, then the fifth , the fourth is the shortest 
after the first Perhaps the fifth consists of several arti- 
culations I was however unable to assure myself of this 
Antenoily all these joints are ciliated with long stiff bristles, 
posteriorly there is only one bristle at the end of every joint. 
There are four pairs of distinct feet , one to each segment of 
the shield The three first pairs are quite similarly formed, 
and consist of a biarticulated stalk, which bears two ramifica- 
tions The stalk has posteriorly a long bristle on the first 
joint, a shorter one on the front end of the second The front 
ramification consists of three articulations, of which the third 
IS as long as the two first together , it has upon its anterior 
side three strong bristles, and posteriorly five longer but weaker 
ones, whilst the two first articulations have only a short bristle 
at th^ anterior end The hinder ramification is just as long 
and has also three articulations, but these are alike and densely 
beset with cilia on the posterior side. The fourth pair is 
simple, biarticulated , the first articulation is very short, the 
second rather long and armed with four bnstles The tail is 
about the third part of the whole length of the animal, but 
only half of it projects from beneath the shield It is not di- 
stinctly articulated, tapenng towards the end, and terminates 
in two obtuse small projections, each of whiclr bears five long 
bristles The inner bnstles are the longest, in the male more 
than half as long as the body, in the femalp considerably 
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shorter In the tail on each side is the orifice for the female 
sexual apparatus 

What I could observe of the ctbarmn upparatits is as fol- 
lows Behind the tentacula are two diverging tnandtbleSf 
which are of the form of an obtuse-angled quadrant^ and upon 
the posterior side of the second joint it is beset with long and 
thick cilia Beti^een their insertion is a triangular space \\ith 
the apex directed posteriorly, perhaps the mouth Beneath 
the cilia, on each side, are three mawilldBj which terminate in 
a forked bristle, and consequently remotely remind us of the 
pincers of Limulm In both sexes between these parts and 
the first pair of feet is situated on each side It is 

nearly quadrate, and terminates at the antenor and inner angle 
in a long acute tooth on the front side it also carries a small 
appendage of a vesicular form, and exteriorly a biarticulated 
flagelliform palpus I couldmot distinctly recognise the sexual 
apparatus of the male from the minuteness of the animal Two 
large almost clavate organs which were inserted in the vulva of 
the female are situated on both sides of the mouth, besides 
which there are two antenniform setigerous organs, uhich take 
their origin close behind the true antennse At first sight the 
animal reminds us of Apijis by its great shield, but it is more 
nearly allied to Cyclops by its tail and the biramified legs It 
IS still more nearly allied to the genus Sapphirtna of Thom- 
son, with which I am acquainted only from Lamarck^s ^ Hist 
Nat ^ (2nd edit &c vol v p I7l which also has a flat com- 
pressed shield-like body, biramified legs, and only two tenta- 
cula, bat IS distinguished from it by a shield of nine seg- 
ments and four pairs of biramified legs The essential cha- 
racters are briefly contained m the following description • 
Corpus clypeo magno e segmentis quatuor formato obtectum 
Antennae duac magnm, fihformes, 5-articulatae Pedum pona 
quatuor, tna pinna bifida, quartum^ simplex. Cauda apice 
bifida et setigenu 

Fig 9 HersiUa apodrformts, mihi A female lying on its back Sixty times 
magnified 
f The eyes 
a The mandibular ? 
b The max3l£ 

c The foot jaw with its biarticulated flagelhform palpus 
d The three pairs of biramified legs 
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e The pair of simple legs 
/ The vulva 

Fiff 10 The male in the act of coitus hanging to the tail of the female^ mag* 
nified' with the same power 
ff The posterior antennee ? 
k The two penes • 

Fig 11 A female of HersiUa apodtformu Natural size 

11 Peltidmm purpureuniy a new genus of Entomo$traca 
Plate IV lig*12 and 13 

I have only one specimen of this little animal^ which is 
scarcely in size The body is expanded in a shield of seven 
segments^ which in its general contour is ovate The first 
segment is nearly as large as the following segments together, 
and has in some degree the form of a trapezium whose base is 
turned backwards, and is bounded by a concave line Ante- 
riorly it has a truncated protuberance, on which two small 
round points appear, and probably are the eyes The following 
five segments aie of a narrow crescent form , the last and small- 
est IS again in the form of a trapezium Behind this projects 
the very short two-pomted tail, each of its points is furnished 
with four bristles, of which the inner one is the longest* The 
antennae arc two in number , they proceed from the angles 
which the first segment forms with its appendage, attain nearly 
a third part of the length of the animal, and consist of six 
short articulations, the two last of which are very small On 
the front side, and especially at the apex, they are provided 
with long bristles I find six pairs of legs The first patr, 
which appear to be inserted after the first segment, is simple, 
and seems to consist of three articulations only (Fig 13, c ) 
The second articulation, somewhat thickened at its base, has 
a tooth towards the end of the hinder side , the third articu- 
lation is a narrow moderately curved claw The following 
four pairs of feet are biramified, and have this character in 
common, that the hinder jor mner branch ongmates at a mo- 
derate distance from the apex of the stalk (See fig 13. d, e,/) 
Both the outer and inner branches of the second pair have two 
articulations, and the first branch is twice as long as the second 
Its second articulation is the longest, and ends with three 
short bnstles, two of which are bent in the fomf of a hook (d ) 
The third pair {e ) is distinguished from the two following 
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by its inner branch being tnarticulated, whilst the latter have 
only two joints The outward branch is in them also triarticu- 
lated 9 the fir$t and second have at the end m front a thick 
bristle^ and postenorlya similar one in the centie, the last joint, 
which IS twice as long as the preceding, has in front four short 
st^long bristles, and behind five longer eaker bristles The 
last pair of feet is again simple, biarticulated ? the last joint 
longish, slightly curved, and has three spines exteriorly, four at 
the apex, and one behind {g ) From the small size of the 
animal, and as I had only one specimen, I could but very im- 
perfectly distinguish the cibarian apparatus Nevcitheless I 
plainly saw, in the first place, behind the antennae, a mandible^ 
consisting of two linear joints of equal length and breadth, 
the fiist of which bears posteriorly in the centre a four- 
branched bristle, and the last one seveial simple bristles at the 
end (see fig 13 a ), manifestly the same organ which appears 
in a slightly differing form in Herstlia , in the second place, a 
foot jaw ^ likewise consisting of two equally long joints, the 
second of these is very narroiA, and bears at the apex a short 
ungui§ or some very short bnstles [b ) 

The colour of the animal was a dark purphsh-red , the an- 
tennae, tail, and legs pale red , the fore margin of the cephahe 
appendage colourless 

Tins genus stands between H&i silia and Sapphirinay and is 
distinguished from both of them by the different number of 
thoracic segments and of the feet, as well as by the structure 
of the first pair of feet It may be thus briefly charactenzed 
Corpus clypeo magno, e segmentis septem formato obtectum , 
segmento primo maximo Antennse duae magnae sexarticu- 
latae Pedum pana sex , par pnmum simplex, ungue Jongo 
terminatum , paria secundum, tertium, quartum et quintum 
ramos duos gerentia , par sextum simplex Cauda apice bi- 
fida et setigera 

Fig 12 PelUdum purpureum mthif xidXmX 
Fig 13 The same lying on its belly, magnified sixty times 
a The mandibles * 
h The foot jaw ^ 
e A foot of the first pair 

d A foot ofthe second, e of the third, / of the fouith or fifth, g of 
the sixth pair 
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XXXIV — Notes on Dr Philippi’s Zoological Notices in the 
preceding Article By J E Gray, Esq 

Pileopsis Garnoti, Payraudeau 

Ix Dr Philippi’s account of the animal of ^his shell, (No 22 
p 00,) he does not appear to be aware that I established a ge- 
nus for it under the name of Gadima in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine for April 1824, where I ^owed the difference between 
it and Stphonaria It certainly is not Acmcea of Esschholtz, 
w Inch IS synonymous with my genus Lottia (Phil Trans 1 833) 
and Quoy and Gaymard’s Patdloides 

Mr G Sowerby, in consequence of some confusion, has in 
the Pioceedings of the Zoological Society described iViO or 
three other sptcics of the genus Gadima under the name of 
Mouretia, crioneously considering it as my name for the ge- 
nus, so that the synonyma of this genui^ ill run thus — 

Gadima, Gray^ 1824, from Gadm of Adanson 

Mouretia, Sowerby ^ not Gray 

Clypeus, Scacchi 

Patella, Phihppi 

Pileopsis, Payraudeau 

I 

Pandorina, p 296 

This shell has been long described, although many authors, 
in common w ith Sr Scacchi and M Philippi, have considered 
it as a new species On comparing a Neapolitan specimen which 
I have received undci Scacchi’s name, it appears to have the 
following synonyma — 

1 Mya Nitida, O Fab Nalurforscher, iv 44 t 10 f 10 

2 Mya Norvegica, Chemnitz, x f 1647 48 Turton, Syst Nat 
IV 170f Turton, Diet f 100 

3 Anatina truncata Lam Hibt not Sow ' 

4 Axnphidesma corbuloides, Lam Hist 
Osteodesma corbuloides^ Deshayes 

5 Mya striata, Montagu, Linn Trans xi t 13 f 1 Tut ton. 

Diet i 99 

Lyonsia striata, Turton, Bivalves, t 3 f 67 
Magdala striata, Brown, Brit Shells, t 1 1 f 2 
Myatella ftj. Brown, Mauv • 

6 Mya pellucida. Brown, Wern Trans t 24 f 1 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 25 Jan 1840 z 
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7 Pandora •striata, Diet Hist Nat xxv 

8 Pandorma ? equivalvis Philippi^ Sxcul xviii t 1 fll a b c 
Pandonna coruscans, Scacchi, Sp Zool 14 Costa 

There is a second species very nearly allied to it, but which 
differs in being imich narro\^ er and longer in proportion Ly~ 
onsia IS the oldest published name foi the genus, Magdala 
was the name that Dr Leach first gave to it in his MSS , but 
he afterwards used Ly onsia Brown, not satisfied with adopt- 
ing Dr Leaches earlier manuscript name, instead of Lyonsia^ 
has also added a new one, viz Myatella The shell} plate 
which IS found m the hinge of this genus in the most perfect 
state of development, wa^, I believe, first described and figured 
by Mr Wood in his Conchology This plate is peculiar to a 
group of genera, which I think for several reasons, especially 
on account of the general structure of the animals, should be 
formed into a family separate from the Myadm This family 
contains the following genera — 

Anatina=Aunscalpium, Schtim 

Cochlodesma=Anatma, § 2 Turton 

Periploma, Schum =Osteodesma (part) Desk 

ThraciasrOdoncmetus, Costa 

Lyonsia -= Magdala and Myatella, Brown = Osteodesma (part) 
Desk = Pandonna, Scacchi 

Myadora, Gray = Pandora (species) Sowerby =Anatina, Stutch^ 
bury, for Pandora brevis. Sow 

Chamostrea, Roissy = Cleidotherus Stutchbury, not Sowerby, as 
quoted by Dr Philippi 

Myoebama, Stutchbury, and probably Cardiha, Desk ssHemicy- 
clonosta, Desh 

I desenbed the animal of this .genus in the first number of 
my ' Spicilegia Zoologica,’ when descnbing Lyonsia cuneata 
The species of the different genera of Anatinidm pass veiy gra- 
dually into each other, and I do not think that Lyonsia has 
any affinity to either Pandora, Sdtenomya or Galeomma, the 
latter having many characters in common with Gastrochesna, 
Lyonsia has the piece in the hinge both in the young and 
adult state , and it may be remarked, that all bivalve shells. 
Pandora as well as the rest, have both a ligament and a car- 
tilage, which IS often called a double ligament 
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Cryptostoma, p 298 
There must be some mistake here Neither the shell nor 
the animal of Cryptostoma in the least resembles either Corto^ 
cella or Bucctnum , but is closely allied to Naticoy and passes 
by means of Natica melanostoma into the typical form of that 
genus The reason why the animals of various species of 
Lamarckian Buccina differ so oonsiderably from each othci,ia 
that he has confounded in that genus many shells belong- 
ing to other genera Thus, of the species noticed above, 
Bucc Linn(pi is a Columbella , Bucc mutabile a Nassa , and 
Bucc mactilosum a Pollia^ or subgenus of Triton^ Lam On 
the other hand, Cardtta is by no means so very different from 
Astarte^ into which it readily passes by means of Venericar^ 
dta Indeed, two fossil Astartes have been described by La- 
marck as species of Cypricardia^ which is the next genus to 
Cardtta 


XXXV — Notices of Botanical Excursions in the Neighbour* 
hood of Trieste By Edward Forbes, M W S , For Sec 
B S , &c * 

I visited Trieste in the month of June 1838, and spent five 
most delightful weeks in the neighbourhood, making the 
to\in my head-quarters No locality could afford greater plea- 
sure to the botanist, Illyria being famous for the peculiarities 
of its Flora , and I as especially fortunate in finding two of 
the most distinguished Italian *botanists resident in Trieste, 
M Tommasim and M Biasaletto, to whose guidance and to 
whose company I chiefly owe the profit and the pleasure I 
reaped during my stay Trieste is beautifully situated on the 
Adriatic at the base of Monte Siiaccato, one of the border ele- 
vations of that great and singular calcareous plain the Karst 
On the south-east side of the town the country bordering the 
sea IS somewhat flat as far as the boundary of Istria, a few 
miles distant, and presents us with the salt marshes of Zaule , 
on the north-west the bounding precipices of the Karst nse 
directly from the sea The excursions w hich I ^shall notice in 

* Read before the Botanical Society, Nov 14, 1830 
2 2 
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this paper aie, 1 st, the immediate neighbourhood of the town , 
2 nd 5 Zaule and its neighbourhood , 3rd, Monte Spaccato and 
Lipizza on the Karst, and 4th, Contobello on the coast 
These foui excursions present a pretty good picture of the 
vegetation of the Triestine territory 

I In the immediate neighbourhood of the town, in fact 
forming one extiemity of it, is a little wood called the Bos- 
chetto, the fa\ourite promenade of the inhabitants, which it 
well maj be, since there alone you find anything like a col- 
lection of trees, the country of Illyria being exceedingly bare, 
and trees arc great treasures in such a warm climate 1 his 
grove IS laid out m pleasant walks, and there are one or two 
coffee-houses where the Triestine gentlemen breakfast in the 
open air at a very early hour of the morning and w here the 
Tnestine ladies sip coffee towjyds dusk In the evening it 
presents a very gay scene, and the botanist, resting there after 
his day’s labour, finds himself gicatly refreshed by the change 
from pretty flowers to pretty faces In the Boschetto abound 
several rare and very interesting plants, such as Chrymnihe- 
mnm montanum^ Chrysanthemum corymbosum^ Thenum dtvari^ 
catumy Inula hirta, Tragopogon floccomm^ Potcnhlla pedata, 
and Polygala comosa Also some critical species of much in- 
teicst to the Biitish botanist, as Lotus ciliatus, Tenore, a south- 
ern form of Lotus cormculatm^ Ononis antiquorum, and the 
Lathyms septum of Scopoli 

II The salt marshes of Zaule are about four miles from 
Trieste, and abound in rare ancj interesting plants The road to 
them IS rathei level and uninteresting , by the wayside how- 
ever I gathered undoubted specimens of the Ranunculus ver- 
rucosus^ of Sternberg, this being the original locality , Also 
in corn-fields Bupleurum obovatum, Polygonum Bellardi, and 
Bifora radians On the hedges near Zaule I found two rare 
and beautiful plants. Clematis viticella and Aristolochia ro- 
tunda In the meadows at Zaule grow Holoschesnus emstrahs, 
Veronica latifolia, Brokhpusia hispida, Gladiolus illyricus, 
Plantago altissima, Scorzonera lamniata, Scabiosa hybrtda, 
As^paragus marvrms, and Ormthogalum narbonense, &c The 


* Perhaps not distind fiom Bammculns Phdonotts 
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ditches Vi ere filled with Gratiola officinalis Several British 
plants abounded, such as Scalnom arvensis and Rhtnanthus 
crista-galh and major ^ here accompanied by Rhinanfhus Hr-‘ 
siitus^^ a plant which possibly may be found in similar si- 
tuations in our own country The mai slits of Zaule are 
famous for Orchidedt Of that tribe I observed Orchis pyra-- 
rntdahSf O acuniifiata? O lajLifloya^ Epipacti'i palrntris^ Gym- 
nadema conopsea, and Serapta^ oxyglottiSj certainly identical 
with the &erapias lonqipetala^ as heie were flowers ol each 
species to be seen on one plant The plant I have noted as 
Otchis acuminata e\<XL{\Y accords with Reichenbach’s descrip- 
tion of Dcfontaine’s species , nevertheless M Tommasmi in- 
formed me that he sent it to Rcichenb ich as such, who sent it 
back as Orchis vaiiegata^ identical w ith the German species 

Ascending the lulls of Istria, above Zaule, we found Sca- 
hiona mtegrifnlia and hybrtda growing togethei — certainly 
only one species Tnfolmfn patens and that beautiful shrub 
the Colutea arbor escens were common On the hills them- 
selves we found Athamanta Matthioli^ Marrubium candidu- 
simum, Drypis sptnosa^ and bilene saxtfraga , and by the road 
side on our return to Trieste we gathered Oenanthe gymnor- 
rhiza and Rubus tomeniosus 

III The excursion to Monte Spaccato and the Karst is 
probablj the most characteristic of this singular country To 
any one but a botanist the Karst is a place to be avoided, or 
passed over as quickly as possible It is thus desenbed by 
an English winter It is a table land of bare limestone rock, 
believed by geologists to correspond m age w ith the chalk se- 
parating Cariiiola from the coast land, or Littorale It is a 
waste Jike no other, not a tuee within sight, scarce a shrub or 
even a blade of grass to reheve the painful glare of the white 
shattered stones which strew the surface To use the words 
of a German traveller, the landscape might be painted with 
ashes and chalk Horrid however as the Karst thus ap- 
pears to be to the ordinaiy traveller, to the botanist it is a 
paradise blooming with rare and beautiful flowers, for every 
crevice on its bare surface presents him with plants which 

* The sted of the Zaule plant does not however answer to lleichenbach s 
charaettr oi being ** exalatus ’ 
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grow nowhere else^ and every httle oasis in its barren desert 
IS radiant with flo\iers of exquisite loveliness, and odorous with 
fragrance of sweetest herbs In ascending Monte Spaccato 
from Trieste, we pass over two different geological formations, 
the lower pait being composed of conglomerate and the upper 
of limestone, each piesentmg a diffeient Flora The latter 
rock especially abounds with rare and local plants The hill 
IS a natural botanic garden , it is so covered with vaiious spe- 
cies, which greeted us in such quick succession, that it was as 
much as 1 could do to carry aw ay a few examples of each for 
myself without taking duplicates Our progress upwards was 
first hailed by Polygala comosay which abounds alike on lime 
and sandstone Andropogon Gryllus and Festuca glauca are 
likewise frequent on the latter rock The sides of the hill are 
covered by Ostrya carpimffAia^ Qaercu^ pabescem^ Ptstacta 
Terebtnthus^ Rubus diHColor^ CytisuB capitatusy and Genista syU 
vestna Amidst these I picked a* beautiful specimen of the 
splendid Limodorum abortivum As we ascended to the cal- 
careous strata many species quite new'' to me appeared, 
often of great beauty, such as Berima andryaloides^ ConvoU 
volus Cantabrica^ Euphorbia fragifera and Onosma stellular 
tay and plants past flowenng of Pceoma peregrina were not 
rare But the summit surpassed the sides there were con- 
centrated the more beautiful plants w e had passed, accom- 
panied by Gemsta sericea, Linum perenne ? and narbomnse^ 
Veronica austnaca, Arenana Im icifoha^ Euphorbia (nov spe- 
cies near Gerardiana^ Thomas,) Genista diffusa^ Arenana 
vema (the true plant, not the British), Astragalus vesicartusy 
Stlene Pseud-otites, Orobus versicolor ^ Hier actum peletenanum, 
jyictamrmsfroscmella^ (which with Clematis erecta also adprned 
the sides), Centaurea variegata and a hundred others, too 
numerous to mention Of great interest to the botanist^ on 
the highest point, grew Spartium radiatum, first found here by 
Mr* Bentham last year, and refound by myself Among the 
plants past flowenng I remarked Gentiana angulosa^ Scorzo^ 
nera austnaca^ Mercuriahs ovata and Cmerana arachmidea^ 
while Centaurea splendens and a host of Dianthiy as yet in bud, 
gave evidence of a harvest in a month or two as rich and as 
vaned as that present. The view from the summit of the bill 
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was very magnificent, stretching over Frioul, Camiola and 
Istna, bounded on three sides by the snow-topped chains of 
the Alps, on the fourth by the blue Adriatic At our feet lay 
Trieste 

Among the green spots on the Karst the most remarkable 
is Lipizza Lipizza is truly an oasis in a desert it is a wood 
about seven miles from Triest^ where the emperor bieeds 
horses for his stud Many of the most beautiful and rare 
plants of Illyria are found there, and some of its floweiy de- 
mzens grow now here else From Lipizza I obtained Lihum 
camtoltcum and bulbiferum. Delphinium Jissum (ranss ), Me- 
dteago Karetiana, PotentiUa recta, Potenttlla inchnata (not 
distinct from P eanescens), Hieranum Ifracteatum, saUmm 
and obscurum, Scorzonera vtlloaa and glaatifoha, Loranihtta 
europaus, Quereus cerrta, Omithogalum comosum,Laetucaper~ 
ennta, Dtanthus atrorubena and virgtneua, Vtcta aordtda, Roaa 
rubrrfoha, Tna gramtnea, Corontlla montana, Centaurea ado~ 
ntdt/olta and Cennthe macula At Lipizza and other places 
on the Karst the localities richest in plants are singular basin- 
shaped depressions of the surface 

IV The excursion to Contobello, though not so nch as that 
to Monte Spaccato or Zaule, is interesting as exhibiting the 
sea cliff 1 egetation of this part of the shores of the Adnahc 
On the way side between Contobello and Trieste grows the 
rare and beautiful Roaa aempervtrena On the sea-coast I 
gathered Lathyrua Ntaaoha, Chlora aerohna, Doryentum pen- 
taphyUtm, Ruta divancata, Lontcera etruaca, Palmurua apt- 
noaua, Rhamnua alptnua, Ethionema aaxatiha, Teuertum mo»- 
tamm, Tnfolmm anguahfohum, SmtUtai aapera, CoromllaEme- 
rua, Quercua Ilex, Verbaacum ntgro-auatnacum, Sahna offict- 
nalia, Rubta peregnna, Phtllyrea media, Laguatrum vulgare, 
and last, not least, the loved plant of lady and poet, Myrtua 
commxma, on its native rocks m full bloom, as fair and 
sweet there wild, as when petted and caressed in the finest 
garden 
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XXXVI — On the Habits of the Apteryx Australis, a Bird 
of New Zealand^ closely allied to the Struthionidse, and 
named by the native Inhabitants Kiwi By the late Allan 
Cunningham, Esq * 

This most remarkable bud inhabits the densest and darkest forests 
In those near the Keriken and Waimate missionary stations, a few 
miles from the shores of the Bay of Islands, it was formerly frequently 
observed and taken, as it is still to be found in the w oods of the 
Hokiangd river It is however by no means confined to any par- 
ticular district, for it is to be met with m all the wooded parts of the 
northern island In these humid forests it reposes during the day, 
either beneath the tufts of long sedgy grass a species of Carrx every- 
where abounding in the woods, or it hides itself, shunning the light 
in the hollows at the base of the ‘ Rata * tree, (Metrosideros robusta 
A C — N s t) In these situations it constructs a, \ ery simple nest, 
laying is all agree, but a solitary egg, which is about the size of a 
duck s, or as some nati\e& assert nearly as large as that of a goose, 
with which bird they are now familiar the missionaries and other 
Europea s having some time since mtioduccd it to their poultrj^- 
yards Its period of incubation could not be ascei tamed from the 
natives No sooner arc its native woods darkened h} the presence 
of night, than it ranges about in quest of food, which (as all ac 
counts inform us) is exclusively worms, procured by burrowing with 
its feet, and perforating slightly the soft humid subsoil with its at- 
tenuated bill , and doubtless it is directed in the night by powerful 
instinct to the spots where these abound , for its eyes are very small 
and its upper mandible, with the nasal orifices at its extremity or tip, 
possesses doubtless an acute sense of smelhng 

It IS not gregarious, and but very seldom indeed to be seen m 
small numbers generally they are in pairs (a male and female) , 
and in the larger forests, less frequented by the natives, these pairs 
may be met with at distances of about a quarter of a mile 

1 he cry of the Kiwi at night is similar to the whisthng made by 

* Read before the Zoological Society, May 14, 1839 The communica- 
tion was entitled Hough Notes collected from the New Zealanders (by aid 
of the Missionaries), on the habits of the Apteryx australis dated Sydney, 
N S Wales, 26th Nov 1838, and accompanied the skin of an Apteryx^ and 
also the body, preserved for dissection, which Mr Cunningham bad procured 
during a visit to New Zealand — Our readers will learn with deep regiet the 
loss which science has sustained by the death of Mr Cunningham, who has 
so greatly contnbuted to our knowledge of the Natural History of Australia 
and New Zealand, and those valuable Flora of the latter cuuntiy has just 
been completed in our pages — Eo 
t Ann Nat Hist Vdl m 112 
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boys by the help of the fingers placed in the mouth,— a whistle with 
a hiss, and it is by imitating this sound that the natives decoy 
them, and either catch them by the help of dogs, or having inducjsd 
the bird to approach near to them by the whistle, they suddenly 
surprise it by the glare of a lighted torch, which Jhey have with them, 
concealed under their mats, when they seize it by the neck and thus 
capture it alive ♦ 

In this manner the bird, the skm and body of which arc now sent 
to England was taken and brought to me alive It may here be 
observed, that the natives, when they proceed to the forest to cap- 
ture these birds choose the datkest night and as the Kiwies 
usually wander about in pairs, the New Zealander readily distin- 
guishing, by some difference of \oice the sexes, endeavours to se- 
cure the female first, since the male will alin a} s linger about the spot 
to protect its mate, and will thus give the natives a fair opportunity 
to capture it also 

When alarmed in the forest, the Kiwi retires precipitately into 
its darker recesses, running with con'^idcrable swiftness although 
it^llegs appeal, from their shortness and strength, more fitted foi 
butrowiiig than fleet movements 

The legs afford the bird a means of formidable defence , for 
when hunted and o\ ertaken by the small dogs and the natives it 
uses Its feet effectively and it is said the dogs unskilled m the 
mode of seizing their prey have been greatly injured by its kick 

Formerly when the natives, wearing solely their loose, airy, 
mat-dresses w ere altogether more hardy than they are in the pre- 
sent day, in w hich every man is rolled up in a thick heavy double- 
blanket of our introduction among thbm, and has thus become com- 
paratively Npeakmg effeminate and inert , — formerly the natives were 
skilful ' Kiwi hunters, * delightmg m the pursuit , and many a group 
would they form to go and pass a dark tempestuous night in the 
forest to deco} and catch the^e birds, the flesh of which, although 
said to be hard and sinewy, they greatly esteem Ihe feathers also 
were in request for making or decorating mats, by sewing them upon 
a groundwork of their native flax Thus by their frequent night- 
prowlings in the woods, the natives have extirpated the Ktwt in 
some districts where it once abounded and although it is still an 
inhabitant of timbered regions less disturbed by the natives, it is 
rarely -to be obtained, because these people have become less ener- 
getic and enterpnzing, and certainly less hardy by their adoption of 
the habits of civilized man thafi formerl> , and therefore cannot often 
be induced, bv a promise of reward however considerable, to spenc^ 
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a gloomy night m the forest, in search of the bird , and inrithont the 
aid of the New Zealander it cannot be obtained 

The skin now sent home, the natives said, was of a male bird, 
and certain it is that whilst living it had a very strong and highly 
offensive smell Sqme natives of the country at East Cape, on the 
coast, south of the Bay of Islands, who are residing with the church 
missionanes a1i» Paihia, on its southern shore, observed that the 
Ktwies of their forests are much larger and more powerful birds than 
my specimen taken on the Hokianga river Might not those south- 
ern birds be of a distinct species ? AC 


XXXVII — Characters of Four New Cape Orchidaceae By 
Professor Lindley 

Liparis Capensis , foliis t)inis ovato-oblongis obtusiusculis^ 
caule erectofoliis longiore^ racemo multifloro^bracteis her- 
baceis lineanbus acuminatis pedicellis ovanorum longion- 
bus^ sepalis lateralibus oblongis obliquxs labello aequali- 
bus quam pctala linearia brevioribus^ labello subrepando 
basi cucullato^ apice obtusissimo emargmato apiculo in- 
terjecto 

Hab ad Cap B Spet^ inter Zandplaat et Komga^ Drege 

Habenaria Dregeana (A § 1 xx c ) , foliis radicalibus bi- 
nis orbiculanbus , caulimslineari4anceolatis setaceo-acu- 
minatis imbncatis^ racemo densissimo cylindraceo obtuso^ 
bracteis flonbus sequabbus^ petalorum lacinia antelion 
glabrd posteriori ciliata duplo breviore^ labelli tnpartiti 
lacmus carnosis acuminatis intermedia longiore et obtu- 
siore^ calcare pendulo obtuso labello longiore 
Hab ad Cap B Spet, inter Basche et Omtata^ Dr4ge 

Habenaria cihasa (A § 2 b) , caule folioso^ foliis erectis 
lanceolatis canabculatis imbncatis margine pubescenti- 
buB^ bracteis foliaceis lanceolatis aciunmatis margme et 
coB^ ciliatis flonbus longioribus, racemo denso cybndra- 
ceo^ sepdlis cihatis, petabs obtusxs glabns^ labelli tnpar- 
titi lacmus fibformibus mtermedid longiore^ calcare pen- 
dulo davatb ovani longitudine 
» Hab ad Cap* B* Spet, inter Basche et Omtata^ Drfge 
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Habskaria kevtffata (A § 2 A ) , glabemma^ laevigata^ caule 
folioso^ foliis lanceolaUs canahculatis acummatis erectis 
imbncatis, bracteis fohaceis acummatis subspiralibus flor 
ribus longionbus^ labelli tripartiti laciniis filiformibus ob- 
tusis verruculosis ovano brevionbus mtermedid longiore^ 
calcare filiformi longissimo 

Hab ad Cap B 8pei, inter Basche et Omtatd^ Dr(ge 


XXXVIII — On the Occurrence of Squalus spmosus^ Linn , 
on the Coast oj Yorkshire By Arthur Strickland, Esq 

On the 11th of August 1838, a large fish was brought on 
shore at Burlington Quay, differing from any I had seen be- 
fore, w hich had been caught that morning m a trawl net , its 
characters evidently bespoke it to belong to the shark tribe, 
but diffeimg in many respects from any of those usually met 
with Its whole length was feet, its girth in the largest 
part (just behind the pectoral fin) was 3 feet 8 inches, its whole 
surface was covered with a skin strikingly different from the 
rough file-like surface of most of the shark tribe, being very 
smooth and slimy , but the upper part of the back was studded 
over with sharp white spines hooking backwards, the largest 
not above ^ of an inch long, but varying greatly in size Each 
spine was set upon a thin hard circular base about the size of 
a fourpenny piece In some instances two, and in a few, three 
spines w'ere clustered together, but were usually separate 
about one inch asunder 1 could not perceive that they were 
placed in any order or pattern These spines continued less 
abundantly down the sides, and seemed to cease altogether as 
they approached the belly, but were abundant upon all the 
fiil8» A distinct lateral hne commenced above the inseition 
of the pectoral fin where it was shghtly bent> and from thence 
ran in a straight hne to thfi tail, where it bent upw^ards, and 
followed its course nearly to the Isxtremity The top of the 
head was qmte flat, ending m a blunt round snout, the space 
between the eyes being somewhat more than that between the 
eye and the end of the nose , the eyes were large, and placed 
in the projecting edge that overhung the mouth nearly half- 
way between the eye and the end of the nose were placed the 
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nostrils^ about m extent the longest way , they were par- 
tially divided in the middle by two valves, the posterior one 
diort and blunt, the anterior longer and pointed The di- 
stance from the end of the nose to the mouth was 6 inches , 
the \ihole of this^ space between the nose and mouth was co- 
vered with niimeious small open pores, probably the glands for 
the secietion of the mucus that covered the whole surface of 
the body The mouth as furnished with three row s of teeth, 
wath the commencement of a fourth row imperfectly formed 
The outer or laiger row was set upon an edge, but evidently 
movable, as some of these weie doubled backwards, the rest 
were set behind these m lines, each tooth diminishing in size 
to the last The teeth w^ere thin and sharp, about half an 
inch broad, and a quarter of an inch high the posterior edge 
was formed into two longish points, the upper one pointing 
partly upw ards , the anterioi side w as foi rned into two much 
smaller pomts, pointing m different directions There was no 
tongue, nor any appearance of one, the bottom of the mouth 
being smooth and hard Seven mehes from the mouth com- 
menced the biachial openings, which were five in number, all 
placed in front of the pectoral fin , tlie first w^as 3 inches long, 
each increasing in size to the last, w^hich w^as 6 inches Im- 
mediately behind the centre of these commenced the pectoral 
fin, w^hich was 1 1 inches in length, very thick and fleshy in 
substance, paiticularly at the base, the posterior edge thin 
and flexible , but as in all the fins except the tail, there w ere no 
perceptible fin rays or membrane, all being smooth and fleshy 
This fin opened perfectly horizontally, or at right angles to the 
sides of the fish Eighteen inches behind these commenced 
the ventral fins, which weie equaUy thick and fleshy, 14 inches 
long and 1 1 inches broad, cut nearly square , between the pos- 
tenor base of these fins was placed the vent The space from 
that to the lower end of the tail was only 17 inches, from this 
point to the upper extremity of tlie tail was 23 inches, in one 
unbroken Ime, there being no distinct lobes of the tail as in 
most of the shark tribe The edge of the tail was composed 
of indistinct fleshy rays covered with smooth membrane A 
little behind a perpendicular line above the anterior base of 
the ventral fin was placed the first dorsal fin, which was 6 
inches long, upon a base of the same length , 4 inches behind 
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this was placed a second fin^ similar in all respects^ except 
pel haps being cut a little more square at the end From the 
front of the first of these fins to the end of the nose was a 
space of about 5 feet, without any other fin or projection ex- 
cept the small spines before mentioned The colour of the 
fish was when I saw it, a few hours after it was caught, a nearly 
uniform reddish slate-colour, somewhat lighter on the lower 
parts , but it was described by tfie fisheiman who caught it as 
having been more of a red cast, with blotches of a lighter co- 
lour, before it died 

The peculiar characters of this fish consist m the smooth 
slimy spinous skin (resembling in this respect some of the 
Ray tribe), the thick fleshy fins with the five biacliial open- 
ings all placed in front of the pectoral fins, in having no cen- 
tral dorsal fin, no temporal orifices, no anal fins In these re- 
spects it differs from any fish hitherto described as aBntish spe- 
cies Nor does it agree with any I ha\e been able to discover 
m any work I have yet had an opportunity of referring to 

Arthur Strickland 

Burlington Quay 

This species is the Echinorhtnm obesm of Smith, who 
sajs in refer nee to it, “ This shaik is comparatively rare 
at the Cape of Good Hope It is described hy the fisher- 
men as sluggish and unw icldy m its movements, and but sel- 
dom to be obseived towards the surface of the water When 
they obtain specimens it is generally at a time when they are 
fishing in deep water, and when the bait with which the hooks 
are armed is near to the bottom In this respect it resembles 
the Scyllus or Ground Shark If we were to regard only its 
internal organization we shofild be disposed to consider it as 
closely allied to that genus — Illustrations oj^ the Zoology of 
South Africa^ by Andrew Smith, M D , Part I Pisces, pi 1 

After an attentive examination of the particulars on this 
subject published in the Supplement to Mr YarrelPs History 
of our Bntish Fishes, Part II p 54, I have no doubt that 
all the specimens, and the various synonyms employed, 
refer but to one and the same species at different periods of 
its existence —A S. 
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Note — Since the receipt of Mr Arthur Stncldand^s com- 
mtinication, the second portion of a systematic arrangement 
and description of sharks by Drs Muller and Henle^ published 
at Berlin^ has been received in this country, a reference to 
which appears to confirm the opinion given by our friend that 
the various published accounts of a spiny shark refer but to 
one species The following are extracts from this valuable 
German work, p 91 — 

Second Family Scymni 

Second Genus Echtnorhtnus, Blamv — Gomodus, Agassiz 
Species 1 Echinorhmus spinosus, Bonap 
Le Boucl6, Brouss p 672 21 
Sq spinosus, Linn Gm 1500 27 

Squaleboucid, i p 30 tab 3 f 2 Cop Encyc p 11 n 22 

Sq 8pinosu<t Bl Schn^ 136 

Bquale boucld, Rtsso Jchfh 42 

Beymnus spinosus^ Hist 136 Cuv 393 

Leich boucle» Dtct des 8c Nat pi 28 f 2 

Echinorhinus spinosus^ Bonap 13 

Sq (Echinorhmus) spmosus» Blatnv Faun Franf p 66 

GonioduB> Agasstz, vol iii tab E f 13 (Teeth) 

JSab Mediterranean sea and the ocean 

Examples^stated to have been seen by the authors of the 
work — One in the Museum at Leyden , one from the Cape 
by Dr Smith 

The coloured figure of this shark sent us by Mr Strick- 
land, so closely resembles Dr Smith’s figure, as to make a 
second illustration unnecessary —Edit 

I t . — — - - — . ■ - 

jtXXlX — Hora ZoologtcA By Sib W Jabdine, Bait. 
No II The History and Habits of Crotophaga continued 
from pugi 171» ^ Notes tf Mr Schon^urgh on the 
Mawnprs of the Birds m Outana 

In a lately pubUsked number of the Annals we commenced a 
amcis of ivitb the view of giving informabcni as it oc« 
cuiyed, and in the of oaUmg attention and ebciting addi« 
tional fticts relativo to the subjects which w«re treated of. It 
ishighlysaturfaotoayfiia'iistoti^ktiiatotnFantie^tions have 
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been so soon replied to Mr Schomburgk^ in a recent visits 
communicated many interesting traits in the manners of the 
birds of Guiana , and upon submitting to him the proof sheets 
of the preceding paper, p 160^ which had been just receired^ 
he kindly offered to write out for our Hora^^^ the notes which 
he had collected upon the habits of the Crotophaffa in the chf* 
ferent locahties where he had met with them These notes m 
general agree with those of our^Tobago correspondent, ancb 
in the breeding of the birds particularly, confirm what was 
stated regarding the incubation of C Tugxrostra^ identical with 
the smaller Guiana species They leave however the cunous 
question of some species at least (C major) using a common 
nest in a manner undecided , though we must confess that 
information gathered in a proper way from natives has been 
generally found to be correct in its most important parts The 
facts mentioned of their feeding, proved them as observed 
to be nearly omnivorous , but 'we still consider insects and 
fruits to be their principal food We should also be prepared 
to find them occasionally eating carrion , but it may be a 
question worthy of notice whether the birds observed by Mr 
Schomburgk on the dead sheep were employed in eating the 
flesh, or in collecting insects or larvae which in a warm cli- 
mate might be very soon attracted to, or engendered m ammal 
matter^ Their resemblance in manners to the Cormiup is also 
strikingly related , this may be one of analogy only, both the 
f external form of the members and the internal structure ap- 
pearmg to lead to other groups , at the same time, as our facts 
accumulate, it may be found that the Crotophagds may be 
more correctly placed among the Kasorial Crows,^^ the Glau- 
coptTUB of Sw exhibiting m t)ie form of the foot the scansorial 
deviation 

" I have perused with great pleasure your notes on the Hi- 
stoi^ and Habits of Crotophaga , and as this genus, by the pe- 

• 

* Mr Skiliombnrgk informs us that ** without further proofs to warrant a 
hef of their being carnivorous, he should rather think they were feeding on the 
larvte» 1 be distance was too great to deternnns whether they were tearing 
at the carrion or merely regaling themselves on the insects In either case 
it would seem that they are not over nice m the selection hf their food, and 
that the smell of potrehietion is not repubive to them £d 
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culiar form of its beak^ and its curious manners^ is so well 
qualified to attract the attention of the most careless observer^ 
it may be naturally supposed that it did not escape me 
" You observe very justly, that at this time the specific di- 
stinctions of this genus are not well understood , and that only 
with the possession of an extensive series from various local- 
ities, the value of these distinctions will be ascertained The 
bird w^hich you consider allied or identical with Mn Swain- 
son^s C imgiro^tra appears to be the most common and the 
most widely distributed species I have now a specimen be- 
fore me which j^o accurately agrees with your description of 
that from Tobago, that there is not the slightest deviation in 
the dimensions or markings My specimen was shot in the 
neighbourhood of Fort San Joaquim on Rio Branco, in lat 
30 same species inhabits also the Virgin Islands, 

wheie they are Icnown under the name of ^ Black Witches ^ 
The account of your correspondent, Mr Kirk, of thejir ha- 
bits IS graphic, and does not materially deviate from my ow 11 
observations , but he has forgotten to note that they prove 
very destructive to pigeon-peas [Cytisus cajan)^ and their so- 
journ m the negroes^ provision-field is by no means chenshed 
by them Mr Kirk alludes to the circumstance of having 
found Guava seeds {Pstdmm pyriferunfi) in their stomach , and 
I have to add, that they are partial to this fruit I recollect 
that on iiding one day from Cruxbay tow^ards the eastern pait 
of the island of St John^s, I saw in the vicinity of the estate 
Biverhoutberg a flock of C^otophagre on the carcase of a sheep, 
on which they were feeding I was astonished at the circum- 
stance, but not so my companion, who told me he had noted 
their carnivorous habits before^ They resemble in that re- 
gard the CorvidtB , indeed there are several points from^ which 
we might trace an affinity to that group You have noted, 
p 170, the resemblance of the tongue of the Crotophaga to 
that of the Cormna, and the intestinal canal which approaches 
to that of some of the Fissirostres But there are other resem- 
blances in their characters and habits which are perhaps more 
striking They live in numerous bandl^ are omnivorous, build 

their nest in th^mannei^ of the Oomdia, aije clampipus, bold, a4- 
vance on the grouiad by hopping, and li^e our raven and mag- 
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pie, have at all times been objects of superstition to the com- 
mon people 

Setting aside the peculiar shape of its beak, the Crotophaga 
resembles the Corvidae further in some points of its outer ap- 
pearance Its form and graceful motions wKen gliding through 
between the branches of the trees and shrubs or when on the 
wing remind us of the genera Stcck and Garrulus , at the base 
of the bill we observe setaceous feathers, a character of the 
Corvma; , the fourth quill is the longest, colour entirely black, 
glossed with violet reflexions hke the genus Qorvus The flesh 
has a disagreeable odour , nevertheless I have been informed 
that this does not deter some of the negroes from eating them , 
and I have been more than once told, that they arc used as 
substitutes for pigeons or rooks in pies 

I agree perfectly with Mr Kirk that they do not build their 
nest on the ground , it is generally built in the fork of trees 
but although 1:he construction of the nest resembles that of the 
Corvidae, it is built at a less height from the ground I can- 
not substantiate by ocular evidence that they breed in com- 
munity, but I have heard it always asserted of the larger spe- 
cies (C major) The Indians have told me on inquiry, that 
in the nest of the smaller species, which you call C rugirostroj 
they find only from five to seven eggs , but in those of the 
larger they are so numerous that they fill a whole calabash 
The Indians, at least the Warraus and Arawaks, eat these 
eggs , and their evidence that they take such a large number 
of eggs fiom the nests of C major , confirms the belief that 
they use a common nest Sororeng, one of the Indians who 
has accompanied me to London, and w ho served me as inter- 
preterduring the last expedition, assures me that he has seen 
three birds of the larger species (C major) which they call 
Wowonma, sitting in one nest , and on asking him how many 
eggs he saw in the nest, he ^designated the number by pointing 
to the number of his fingers and (ns toes 

I have noted both species (C major and Am rugirosira 
along the rivers of Guiana , they are therefore not peculiar to 
savannahs When ascending the rivers Esse^uibo, Parima, 
Rio Branco, Orinoco, &c we observed them frequently along 
the woody bonks of these nvers disturbed by the noise of our 
Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 25 Jan 1840 •2a 
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canoes, they sounded their shrill notes, and followed in shoit 
flights from shrub to shrub The Indian is no fiicnd to the 
Crotophaga , he has an idea that this bird cannot bear the 
human whistle, and flies as soon as it is sounded Our Indian 
guides amused themselves therefore frequently in breaking out 
on a sudden m a shrill whistle , and were highly delighted 
when the startled birds took to their wings I subjoin the 
Indian names for the lesser Crotophaga (C rugirostra) It 
IS called m the Lingua Geral w hich is spoken m the province 
Para Ano Curauca^ in the Arawak Cunuba^ in the Macusi 
Owmviy in the Wapeshana Houwi C major is called Wowo^ 
Ttma by the Macasis, and Cosac by the Warraus^’ 

[To be continued ] 


XL — Information respecting Botanical 7 raveNers 
Mr Schomburgk*s recent Expedition in Guiana 
[Continued from p 2C6 ] 

Thehp ore contradictory accounts among the Indians of a species 
of a cat, which in size and spotting resembles the Cheta {Felii> ju>- 
hatd) Its ground colour is yellowish-fawn, and the spots arc of a 
uniform colour and full and complete Such appealed the cat to me 
which 1 saw w atching me as related above * , and although I have 
doubted the evidence of my eyes, the existence of such a species has 
gained additional strength by the circumstance, that, on vi’^iting the 
British Museum with the three Indians who accompanied me from 
Guiana to England, they took the Cheta to be a specimen of that 
species which is indigenous to Guiana, and identical with the one 
which annoyed us so much 

In the Supplement to Buffon’s * Histoire Naturelle,* tome iii 
planche 38 ft the figure of a cat is given which agrees with the one 
which I sawatCurassawaka, audit would be remarkable if, after all 

• See p 265 * 

f Nous donnotis ici la figure dun animal de 1 espdee des leopards ou dcs 
jaguars Le dessin nous en a 6t6 envoy 6 par feu M Colinson, mais sans 
nom, et sans aucune autre notice £t comme nous ignorons, s'll appartient 
k I'ancien ou au nouveau continent, ct qu’en m^me temps, il oiffcrc do 
1 once et du leopard, par la forme des taches et plus encore du jaguar et de 
1 ocelot, nous ne* pouvons decider auquel do ces animaux on doit le rap- 
porter , seulement il nous paroit (ju'il a un peu plus de rapport avec le ja 
guar, quavec le \4opaxd*^fbid p 218 
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traces of the animal which that figure represents appear to have been 
lost. It should be found to be a native of Guiana 

I mention another species from the reports of the Indians, and 
which the Arawaks call Waracahha Arowa or Trumpeter Tiger* 
Ihey are equal in size to the former, and are said to go m small 
packs of six or eight, following their prey as well by scent as by 
sight The Indians describe thep as very ferocious, and say they 
will attack man and all the larger quadrupeds which range through 
the forest Tlicy shun human habitations, and are only to be met 
with in the thickest forest They are called Waracabba Arowa from 
ha\ing a bluish breast resembling that of the gold-breasted trum- 
peter {Psophta crepitans) otherwise they are described to be yellow 
and spotted , whether contiguous or ringed I could not ascertain 
The Ahouya Arawa or Peccary Cat of the Arawaks is a powerful 
animal for its size It measures about 4 feet in length, and the tail 
from 16 to 18 inches its colour is a yellowish-brown, not near so 
yelloiiv as that of the jaguar (Felisonca) The lower parts are wlute, 
and the forehead is marked by four or five bands, which run trans- 
versely from the eyes towards the muzzle The spots on the back 
are formed in oblong stripes, running from the neck to the tail, and 
each having a spot in the middle Ihe two lateral bands extend to 
the fore limbs , the rest of the body is covered with irregular blotches, 
which in the vicinity of the neck and the breast assume the form of 
sm ill spots Its tail is much shorter in proportion than any of the 
other species , its head is large the neck thick, with great strength 
in its fore quarters It frequents the habitations of man, and com- 
mits great destruction among sheep and hogs In case of m cessity 
it does not despi'^e poultry I conceive this species to be the Fehs 
macrourus of Prince Maximiban of Neuwied 

The Labba Cat — As I have not myself seen that species, I add 
Mr Vieth’s account ** This species is about the size of a wild cat 
The spfits are larger iii proportion than on the other species, and are 
on a light brown ground , indeed the blotches resemble tho^e of the 
jaguar, and are more frequent on the legs They are very destructive 
to poultry, and enter the foi^l-houses without fear I ha\e stuffed 
several of them , one, which was brought by one of my huntsmen, 
was sticking all over full of the prickles of the poicupine, which ani- 
mal 1 have no doubt it had been attacking *’ ^ 

Labba is the Arawak name for the spotted cavia,, on which they 
prey as well as on other small animals The subject which Mr 

* I repeat again that the name of Tiger is bestowed generally by the co- 
lonists on these cats 

2 A 2 . 
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Vieth descnbed to me appears identical with Wilsons Felts Far^ 
dahs 

There is a variety of that <»pecies i^hich the Indians call the A gun 
or Agutt~cat , it is of the same colour as the foregoing but the spot*^ 
arc small, and very thickly spread over the whole body They arc 
somewhat larger than a domestic cat and are equally destructive 
to the feathered stock as the former They frequent the plantations, 
as the sugar cane fields afford them always a safe retreat 1 hey 
have received their name from the Aguti {Dasyprocta Aguti) It 
forms no doubt one of the varieties of Fdis pardalis 

The following two spotted species are considerably smaller than 
the foregoing, and are named by colonists * tiger cats * 3 he R\t- 

TioER of the Arawak Indians is beautifully marked 1 he ground 
colour of the skin is of a fawn colour, marked with blick oblong 
spots on the head and shoulder, and with circular patches which 
surround spots of a redder colour along the back and sides , the 
thighs are surrounded with black bands, assuming a lighter tint in- 
side the tail is alternately ringed white and lilack They arc not so 
large as the former species, and vary from 2 feet to 2 feet 4 inches, 
of which the tail alone measures from 8 to 9 inches I thinlw it may 
be identified with Linnaeus's Felts ttgnna 

The second variety is less than a domestic cat, and has large spots 
on a bright yellow ground its fore paws are remarkably strong in 
proportion to its size, and it frequents chiefly thick woods, where it 
preys upon birds 

1 shall now give a short description of the spotless cats which in- 
habit Guiana, of which the first that engages our attention is the 
black cat {Felis nigra ?) or tiger as it is called par excellence by the 
Brazilian of the Rio Negro Dunng our expedition in the interior 
of Guiana we were not so fortunate as to fall in with a specimen of 
this cat , although we were told by the Indians that it existed in 
British Guiana, and frequently committed great ravages among the 
herds of wild cattle in the savannahs of the nvers Takutu and Branco, 
and was not unfrequent on the Upper Orinoco and the Uio Negro 
Its geographical distribution extends therefore from the coast regions 
of Guiana beyond the equator Mr Vieth had been told by the 
Waccawais, that they had killed specimens from time to time above 
the great cataract of the Dcmerara nver , and there can be no doubt 
of it, as those tribes who inhabit Guiana possess names for it They 
are called MAi^uai-TiOEft, either from tlieir colour, which resembles 
that animal (Xapiram€ncanus)tKn.d perhaps, and more likely, from their 
preying on the TOpir^ as it is a common custom among the Arawaks, 
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if we except one or two instances, to name those cats generally 
after the game on which they prey I have seen a fine skin of that 
species, the back of which was of a shinmg black, lightening *to a 
mouse colour on the belly , the paws were black, and its claws 
larger than those of the jaguar , the whiskers-strong , and a tawny- 
coloured sp(»t above each eye must give to that organ a peculiar ap- 
pearance when the creature is alive ITic tail is longer m propor- 
tion to the size of the animal, if* compared with that of the jaguar , 
and in its head and form itiesembles much more the Wawula {Felts 
toncolor), than the Arichibana {Felts onca) It is said to be more 
ferocious than the latter, and attacks man more frequently The 
skin measuied from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail 
3 feet 7 inches, the tail 1 6^ inches or the whole skin almost 5 feet , 
but if the accounts of the Brazilians on the llio Negro are to be be- 
lieved, it surpasses in size the largest jaguai I could not judge 
whether it was a young or a full grow n animal The Indians told 
us, that they subsist upon the Tapir, the Capybara {Ilydroclueruscapy- 
bara), the Peccary {Dtcotyles subntger), the different species of deer 
which frequent the forest and savannahs, which they surprise by 
stealth The Indians appear to have a great dread of them 

The Indian distinguishes two species of the Puma, the Wawula 
or Deer Tiger and the Soasoaranna The latter appears to be more 
restricted to the open savannahs of the Orinoco, the former fiequents 
as well the coast regions as the savannahs I have recognised in the 
two specimens which the Museum of the Zoological Society pos- 
sesses, the Puma of the Orinoco , and although they art generally 
not known in British Guiana, 1 have seen a skin of one which had 
been killed above 40 miles up the Demerara river The head seemed 
to be small in proportion to its size, the body was long, and the 
fore feet very stout , its tail, as far as 1 can remember, more than 
half the length of the body, and endmg in a tuft of black hair 
I am enabled to give a more detailed account of the second spe 
cies, the Wawula Arowa of the Arawaks, or Deer Tiger of the 
colonists In colour they are of a reddish-brown which lightens 
on the outside of the limbs, and assumes a white colour on the belly 
Of a similar colour is the breast, and the reddish-brown which is 
the prevailing colour of the body h of sl lighter tint at the muzzle 
and chin It is covered with thick fur, which relates likewise to the 
tail, which, as in the Puma of the Onnoco, is black on the tips The 
eyes are of a brown colour The head is small , Jiigher in propor- 
tion than any of the spotted kmds, strongly built before and hght 
behind Its proportion will become apparent from the following 
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meisurement of a subject which was killed at the savannahs of the 
Kio Branco, and which is now in my possession It stood behind 
2 feet, and before 1 foot 10 inches, and its whole length from the 
nose to the tip of the tail was 6 feet 2 inches 

it in 


Length from back of skull bone to insertion of tail 3 1 

Length of tail 2 4 

Length from point of shoulder to malleolus of fore foot 1 5 

Girth of fore leg below point of shoulder 0 8^ 

Girth of fore leg immediately below the knee 0 5 ^^ 

Length of the kneejomt to malleolus 0 10 

Length of the sole of the hind foot 0 4 

Breadth of ditto 0 4 

Girth of the middle of the belly 2 2 

Girth of the body near the* shoulder 1 10 

Length from tip of snout to posterior extremity of the skull 0 9 

Space between the base of the ears 0 4 

Length of the ears ’* 0 3 j 

Space from eye to nostril 0 2 ^ 

Hind leg from hip joint to sole of foot 1 9 

Hind leg from knee jomt to ditto 0 5 

» »s 


It is very dfttructive to the cattle farms, and it is so powerful an 
animal, that I have been told by an eye witness, that it killed a 
mule and dragged it across a trench to the opposite side, although 
the trench was not quite full of water, and the Puma had to drag it 
a few feet up hill, after it landed with its prey on the other side My 
informant, who had watched its proceedings, had meanwhile sent 
for his gun, and shot him while attempting to pull the mule into the 
wood They seem to be particularly partial to dogs, and a great 
number of those which are kept by tfee settlers for the purpose of 
hunting are killed and eaten by them They follow in the woods 
the herds of Peccaries, and watch their motion m order to seize upon 
the stragglers, being well aware that if they attacked the flock, they 
would he overpowered and torn to pieces They hunt as well by 
day as ^n the night, and feed alsp on deer and the smaller domestic 
animals They give birth to two young ones, seldom three, which 
have spots of a darker hue, more or less visible, according as the 
lights fall upon them, and yrhich I have been told they lose after 
the first year * 

Cuvier doubts that tlic cats just described fori?! two different spe- 
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cics I do not venture to combat his opinion, as I saw only a skin 
of the Puma of the Orinoco, which was similar to the specimens at 
the Museum of the Zoological Society, and agrees with Mr Bennett’s 
description while the second, and of which I possess a specimen, 
icsembles Wilson s figure of the Felts concolor 

1 he WiLLiBissini Arowa is likewise un unspotted cat, and is 
exceedingly 1 are in Guiana It is of a light gray colour, approaching 
to white on the belly , its snout ys of a reddish-brown and his a 
white spot on the breast its tail is of the same thickness through- 
mi*-, ind it doc«« not possess the black tip of the Puma It is about 
2 feet 6 inches long, ind stands high m proportion to its size, 
strongly built before with stout neck and small head Mr Victh 
gave me the following note on this cat “ I have had two of these 
aniniils , one was killed by a negro at Mi Patterson’s at the Deme- 
rar i river, wlnlc^in the act of killing a turkey, the other in the same 
nciglibourhood while swimming icross a river 1 had them both at 
the s ime time, and showed them to Mr Brandes, famed as a great 
liuntsman, and who has^ killed of almost e\ery species of animal in 
oui colony, but who appeared to be unacquainted with that species 
of cat HoweNer the Waccawai Indians who inhabit the upper De- 
incrara river, and some of whom I had in my employ, did not seem 
to think it a rarity, and told me they had seen and killed them from 
time to time ” It has received its Arawak name Wdhbihsirt Arowa, 
from the smallest species of deer which Guiana posscssw, which this 
cit resembles in colour and on which it preys I conceive it to be 
the Felts jaguat ondt, or rather that variety which Dr Traill desenbes 
as Felts umcolor 

The Ha CCA Arowa is the last species of cat that I have met with 
oi heard of during my expeditions in Guiana It resembles the pre- 
ceding in size and foixn, but dififers in colour tlie adults being of a 
deep shining black, the belly daik mouse, with a tawny-coloured 
‘^spot over each eye the tail is, without nngs Although not very 
common in Guiana, they are by no means rare, and the Indians use 
the skins for manufactunng caps, shot pouches, &c They prey 
upou. small animals, asPacas, Agutis, and are also destructive to the 
feathered game It appears to agree with Temminck s variety of 
the Felts jaguarondt, which he saw iq the Paris Museum * 

From tlie above description it wdl be observed that eight spotted, 
and five spotless cats are named, aU of which the Indian distinguishes 
by different names , but while the naturalist would hesitate to adopt 
his distinctions as specific, and considers the gicattfr iiumbci mere 
vdiictics, wc must confcbs that wc know but little how far their 
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structure diverges, and miglit warrant us to adopt them, in addition 
to the difference in spotting and colouring, as specific characters I 
ha\e had but little opportunity to extend my investigations to any* 
thing further than to the observations which a skin, sometimes muti- 
lated, afforded , but it is evident that Guiana possesses two very di- 
stinct forms, of \ihich the Jaguar (Felis onca) and the Puma (Felis 
concolor) offer the t 3 rpical forms 1 he jaguar is the strongest, and most 
powerful of the Felinit, and to what astonishing size it reaches, may 
be concluded from the circumstance, that Mr Vieth found during 
our last expedition, on a savannah on the banks of the nver Padauiri 
a tributary to the llio Negro a skeleton of a tiger which measured 
nine feet It had been much mutilated by the vultures, but Mr 
Vieth carried the skull, which was perfect, and which is now among 
my collections 1 he spotted kinds all bear d striking resemblance 
to each other their heads are broad, the fore quarters remarkably 
strong and full of muscles , the ehest broad, and their tails shorter 
in proportion than those of the spotless cats Not less remarkable 
IS the likeness of the unspotted species , therr hcad<* are small the 
neck nearly the same thickness, the fore legs very strong and power- 
ful, the bind legs taller in proportion, and the tail long, furry, and 
brush like Ihcse two forms are evident to every common ob- 
server, but it will want more knowledge of their anatomical struc- 
ture to form the subordinate sections In their habits they arc all 
voracious, and prey upon ammals much larger than themselves 
They hunt chiefly by mght» but when pressed by hunger destroy and 
carry away their prey m the open day The larger species of the 
spotted kmd are all excellent swimmers, and cross over nvers, or visit 
the islands where the Capybaras are generally found, and Mhich 
seldom escape the fatal bound Although there are several in- 
stances, yet comparatively speakmg they seldom attack man, but 
they do not seem to fear him, as they enter the huts of Indians, and 
cany away their dogs, while they leave their owners undisturbed 
m their hammocks Their claws are the chief mstruments of attack 
and defence, and they are for that purpose strongly hooked, and 
capable of being retracted whilst not in use Their canine teeth are 
strong, two m each jaw, cuttmg teetfr small, and grinders shaped 
like an arrow head 
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Histoire Naturelle des Poissons d'eau douce dc I Europe Centrale 
Par L® Agassiz 1®' Livraison, contenant les^Salmones Oblong 
folio NeuchateL 1839 

Natural History and Illustrations of the British Salmomda: By Sir 
William Jardme, Bart Part First Elephant Folio Edinburgh, 
1839 

On the Growth of the Salmon in Freshwater By William Yarrcll, 
F L S , V P Z S , with Six coloured lljiu&trationb of the Fish of 
the Natural Size Oblong Folio Van Voorst I^ondon, 1839 

1 he titles of the works which wc have placed at the head of this 
notice will show that the interest which the Natural History of the 
S ilmonidse has of late excited, has m no way decreased either m this 
country or on the Continent, and wc sincerely trust that the indivi- 
duals who are now devoting their talents to the elucidation of the 
hibits and structure of this family of hshe** of much importance 
commercially and possessing great scientific interest, may be enabled 
to carry on their investigations until the comjilete history of the 
subject IS attained 

At the commencement of the present century, the history of the 
British fishes composing this family had for a considerable period 
remamed stationary But then, various experiments began to be 
tried, with the view of ascertaining the time required by the fry or 
smelts to attain a certain weight after leaving the rivers, w hich was 
very satisfactorily established, showing a remarkably rapid increase 
in weight and size 1 his fact, previously surmised, had given rise to 
the conclusion, that the }oung on hatching from the ova increased 
with equal rapidity, while the history of a httle fish provincially 
known* in Scotland as the Farr, •created much discussion, and no little 
difference of opinion, whether it was a young state of the Salmon 
or a full-grown and perfect fish Tlie immense decrease of the Salmon 
fisheries also called for investigation , and cdthough the habits of the 
species which composed the chief staple of the fisheries were prac- 
tically known to the 1 axmen, the ptopnetors or their factors were 
not sufficiently conversant with their growth, migration, or breeding, 
either to impose salutary restrictions in the leaser, or to check the in- 
discriminate and over killing of the fish, which wa^ almost the sole 
cause -of the decrease , the latter caused the appointment of various 
Parhiuncntary Committees, which pubh&hed rqiorts containing an 
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immense but uildigcsted mass of information, and winch might have 
elicited much more had the members of them given some attention 
to the obscure points in the history of the family before examining 
the witnesses The difficulty of investigating the subject is we ac- 
knowledge great, and when we know that it has been undergoing 
strict research by persons well qualified for the task for several years 
without complete information being obtained, we feel even more 
anxious to understand the mystfery which involves the lives and 
lo\cs* of these very valuable inhabitants of our rivers and oceans 
Mr Yarrell Sir W Jardine, Dr Parnell, and Mr bhaw of Drum- 
laniig arc all either now, or have been very lately woiking on this 
subject, and^he fruits of their researches will eventuilly leave little 
to be accomplished Sir Francis M lekenzie of Gailoch is about to 
form extensive stews for the bi ceding of salmon, and to re-jierform 
some of Mr Shaw s experiments The experiments of the latter ob- 
seiver detailed to the Royal Society of Edinburgh ind published in 
Professor Jameson’s Journal, are of the greatest importance , they 
have been conducted with great e ire, and so far as they have been 
jirosecuted hue been accompanied by results as sitistictory perhaps 
as t could expect from the w hole difficulty of the subject X he sum 
of our knowledge at th$ present time, so far as regards the common 
Silraon is, that we have hitherto been in error in considering its 
growth to be rapid during the first stages of its existence, and that it 
does not migrate until at lea«t one vear s residence m the fresh waters 
On re iching the sea however the increase in size becomes very great, 
exceeding one pound in w eight monthly It has been further pro\ ed 
incontestably we think by Mr bhaw, that the great proportion of 
the small fish called Parrs, or in the English rivers Pinks^, arc the 
first state of the young Salmon previous to its assuming the migratory 
dress , but the additional proposition that the Parr docs not exist 
at all as a distinct fish, is extremely questionable, and still requires 
investigation At present the opinions of all our best ichthyologists 
ire m favour of its distinctness, and the minute and careful differences 
detailed by Dr Parnell in his “ Fishes of the Frith of Forth,” go 
very far to prove everything that is wanting The history of the other 
migratory fish remains nearly in the sikme state m which it has been 
for the last thirty years, though* the works before us have commenced 
then elucidation, and some experiments are now in progress Ilic 
geographical distribution of the species has not been at all at- 

* See Ml Yarrcll's figures in the woik we have placed at the head uf tins 
uoticc 
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temi>ted, and the facts which relate or bear upon it arc few in num- 
ber 

rhe publication of the History of the Freshwat^ Fishes of Central 
Europe by M Agassiz has been looked forward to with interest by 
British ichthyologists Some of the plates for it were engraved so 
far back as 1832, and the long time which it has been known to be in 
preparation, with the high scieiitiiic character of its author, raised 
the expectations of those who were studying the same subject The 
first livraison of plates has now reached this country, accompanied 
only with simple explanations so that wc do not yet icceive the 
vle\^s of M Agassiz u]ion many of the obscure points, but can only 
guess it what may be his probable conclusions 1 he mode of publi- 
cation IS how ever otherwise excellent each livraison being intended 
to contain complete illustrations of a family or group, so that the 
Avholc IS brought undei review at once and is not scattered about as 
so commonly occurs in works which appear in numbcis The de- 
scriptii c letter-press to this part is promised with the pi ites of the 
second which are to illustrate the Coregont 

The plates are lithogr iphic, are minutely executed, and tho^c de- 
voted to the details of the fins, seeding and m igiiificd figuies are 
very useful A plate of details is given with each species The 
others represent the fish in its various states incident to ige and 
sc ison 1 he first s^^rics show the Salmon, M uid F , in its breed- 
ing dress, and a female in the state of summer or high condition 
after haimg newly entered a nver Ihese figures lead us to beheve, 
what wc have long suspected that the Salmon of many of the 
continental nvcis differed or w.is not identical with the common 
British iisli They are reduced from specimens upwards of three feet 
in length , at this age and size the tail in both sexes of the latter 
would be completely square, and the scale represented fig 3 tab 1 a 
IS fully two-thirds less The markings in tab 2 also ditifer much Six 
plates are devoted to the illustration of 5 jarw Some of the figures 
are of importance as showing what is to be understood by the S mar- 
moratus, Cuv , and the S sylvaticus of Shrank but with tlie En- 
glish synonyms we cannot agree, they are given, “ the I rout the 
common Trout, the river Trout, the Gtllaroo, the Parr (a young 
Trout) " Now the Gillaroo of Ireland still require^ iii\ cstigatipn 
and wc have reason to believe that it w ill form a distinct sxiecies 
1 he Parr of Scotland has no connexion with fano ^ and the 

* For distinctive characters between the ScotchFarr and coniinoii 6 fat to 
sec Sir W Jurdine in Proceedings of Ikrwicksluic Club lor chaiufteiai 
scxmrating it from the >oung of the Salmon and iingritoiy lioiif, see Mr 
\anell B Biitibh biblics, and Dr Paiiicll, hislieb of the hiilh of I mill 
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figure given ate the supposed Parr or young Trout*' has been un- 
doubtedly designed from a young specimen of true /ario We may 
also remark that all the examples figured are from specimens agree- 
ing with a very marked but not uncommon variety of the Scottish 

/ano found in the smaller alpine streams On tab III & are 
given representations of the head of a deformed Trout, similar to 
that represented by Mr Yarrell, and which we know to occur in se- 
veral lochs in Wales and in Scotland, and to be not uncommon in the 
locahties where it is found The malformation is extremely uni- 
form or similar in all the specimens or representations of it which 
we have seen, but the cause has not yet been noticed, nor has it been 
attempted to be accounted for Is the race continued by breeding ^ 

Seven plates illustrate two species of migratory Trout which arc 
given under the names of S trutta and lacustns, Liim * In tliese 
we think we recognise the two British fishes which have been con- 
founded under the provincial name of “ Sea Trout * They arc very 
distinct in some of their states, and the form of the tail distinguishes 
them, together with the colours during the breeding season, but we 
should have preferred to have seen figures of these species when in 
high condition , residence m a lake may in various ways influence 
the form The young of these fish constitutes the S albus of Fleming 
Should the S trutta of this work not stand as S eriox of Willughb ^ 

Tlie Char are all placed under S umhla, Linn , and the ** Welsh 
Char*' 18 given as alli English synonym Although we know the Char 
to vary very considerably, we are inchned to refer the British fish to 
two species, chiefly distinguished by the great difference in the scaling 
Those figured by M Agassiz seem uU referable to the “ Northern 
Char" of modern Briti<«h writers 

S hucho of the Danube, unknown in the British waters, is repre- 
sented in the young and adult states, and the last plates dehneate the 
Thymallus vexillifer^ Agass , or Common Grayling, found only by 
the British ichthyologist in certaiik districts m England 

In looking at the list of the Salmon of Bntcun and Central Europe 
comparatively, we are prepared for a close resemblance of species , 
but from the work before us we perceive one species, S hucho of 
the Danube, which does not occur fti Bntain or Ireland, while we 
find omitted the Bull Trout of the river Tweed, (the S eriow of some 
authors, but not of Willughby,) and the great Irout of the Scotch, 
Irish, and North of England lakes These we have no doubt in being 
distinct species, and it appears to us remarkable that tlie latter should 

* We are presuming that the S larmtrts here given is a migratory 
species, and if so we tluuk the name objechoiiable 
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be wanting to the Swiss lakes Among the common Trout, S fario, 
we teel inclined to adopt more species than those of the Swiss ich- 
thyologi‘»t, but as the specimens now figured are chiefly n\er varie- 
ties, and certainly all one species, we are not so able to judge how 
the vaiietics in the lakes of Central Europe agroe with those from 
the lochs of Scotland and Ireland or how the characters which wc 
think entitle them to separation are kept up in other localities We 
shall look anxiously for the appearadee of the Second Livraison and 
the letter-press, when we shall endeavour to enter more fully upon 
this cunous subject , in the mean time we would wish that encou- 
ragement to the work in this country which is due to the persever- 
ing zeal of its author 

The History of the British Salmonida, by Sir W Jardine, which 
stands next upon our list is a work which has also been some time 
in preparation, and of which the first Fasciculus of six plates is now 
published* The figures are here drawn as near the size of life as 
that of the paper \i ill admit of and are •engraved with the view of 
giving the eiFect of the newly taken fish , all the details of anatomy, 
scaling, and outward structure, which require most minute execu- 
tion, being reserved for the volume which will contain the descrip- 
tive letter press, and which will appear with the last fasciculus of the 
plates The sketches for the colouring we know to have been nearly 
nil made at the water's edge from the fish when newly caught thus 
endeavouring to preserve an imitation of the rich tints which so 
quickly fade, and are lost in preser\ed s])ecimens , and the depart- 
ment itself has been entrusted to, and performed with much credit 
by Mr Bayfield of London It is expected that the whole sjiccies 
found in the waters of Britain and Ireland will be illustrated in six 
fasciculi, or upon from thirty- six to forty plates 

On the two first plates before us are figured the Gilse or state of 
S salar before having spawned, the second being named with a^ and 
considered to represent the same state of the second species of Bn- 
tish Salmon, whose history has scarcely yet been noticed by our 
ichthyologists Plate 3 represents S albus of Fleming, given under 
that name to identify without doubt the fish alluded to in the Bri- 
tish Animals,” and so often r&ferred to by our modem writers This 
IS now known to be the young of our migratory species confused 
together, and in this state extremely difficult to separate 4 is a 
vanety of the large S ferox^ which we noticed M Agassiz does not 
include m his hat of the fishes of Central Europe , the specimen is 


See Prospectus publiahed 111 Annuls of Nat Hi&tory, \ol ii p 138 
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remarkable for the close and numcious spottings over the whole 
body 5 are two beautiful lacustrine varieties of S farto, and 6 
exhibits figures of the Lochmaben Coregonus, C Willughbeit, Jard 
The second fasciculus, which is in preparation will contain, 1 S s«- 
lar, adult male in the dress of the spawning season , 2 jS' salm in 
a \ ery young state , 3 S trutta^ adult 4 5^ trutta in the dress 
of spawning ‘reason , 5 S fnrio nver varieties , and 6 8 fario in 
the spawning dress 

The work of Mr Yai^rell forms another interesting addition to our 
knowledge of the Natural History of the Salmon The young of the 
Salmon (in the district where the experiments were made called 
Pinks) were put into an artificial lake on the property of 1 homas 
Upton Esq of Ingmire Hall having no outlet or feeder by which 
other fish could gain admittance 1 hese were afterwards taken at 
intervals of from eleven to twenty-seven months, and Mr Yarrcll's 
description and plates detail and exhibit the changes and appearance 
of the fish when taken from the lake The experiments of Mr Up- 
ton and Mr Parker corroborate in geneialwhit Mr Shaw has so 
successfully proved in Scotland, and are interesting as showing 
the change in colouring undergone by the Pinks at the period when 
the clear and silvery scaling is assumed , but beyond the time when 
the migratory change takes place we cannot depend upon the in- 
crease of w eight or size Any one accustomed to see many Salmon 
in diflferent jstates fresh from tlieir native rivers, and to compare them 
with fish kept artificially, could at once say that Nos 4, 5, and 6 had 
been kept in fresh water , this is particularly evident in the form of 
Nos 4 and 5, and we would account for the comparatively fine con- 
dition of No 6 by the lake bung newly completed, and unstocked 
(we presume) with other fish It is well known how much common 
Trout arc influenced in their condition by being placed m a newly 
formed pond or lake Jlie drawings by Mr C Curtis illustrating 
Mr Yarrcirs paper were exhibited to the British AssocNition at 
Newcastle, and were then much admired The coloured engravings 
from these now published, arc executed with great minuteness and 
delicacy 

• 

Narrative of an Eispedition into Southern Africa during the years 
1836 and 1837, from the Cape of Good Hope through the Tern- 
tof tea of the Chief Moselekatse to the tropic of Capricorn By 
Captain W C Hams 8vo Bombay, 1838 Murray, London 
(Reprinted) 1839 

Ihis \olume may perhaps be thought by some scarcely to come 
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under the range of works \\hich should be noticed in the ‘ Annals, 
but as the author tells us that “ both from education and taste,' he 
“ po'^se^sed an ardent desire to contribute his mite to the geography 
and natural history of the countries* lie “ was about to explore , and 
that there ire interspersed through the work anecdotes of se\eral 
rare animals, which though not written foi the iiaturahst are ex- 
tremely interc sting to him we have thought it worth while to brmg 
it under the notice of our readers Capt Harris seems to have been 
born a sportsman, possessing the bump of destructiveness in its fullest 
development At a very early age (16) he received a commission in 
the army m India where he was entered * at the Lion and Tiger 
of the East but not satisfied with the gorgeous ‘»cencry and abun- 
dant game whieh this continent produced , hankering after the tales 
of traiellers in the plains of Southern Afriea, and considenng that 
country as the fairy land of sport " the “ hunter s paradise,” he 
took advantage of a banishment to the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Medical Board to project a realization of his young dreams of the 
interior , and having found a brother sportsman, they set out upon 
their expedition with a retinue of horses, oxen, wagons, and Hot- 
tentots for Gidham's I own travel by Kuruman or New Litikoo 
to the residence of Moselekatse the M itabili chief, penetrate still 
northward to the river Limpopo, and return again to the colony 
by the route of the Vaal river The volume is pleasantly written, and 
can ICS on both the sport«min and naturalist Some of tlu descrip 
tions of ''cenery are beautifully sketched and if some of the hunting 
•scenes seem as if coloured with a sportsman s licence, and the rifle is 
used with Kentucky precision, wc can excuse the enthusiasm which 
piompted the tale, and knowing the feelings which excite the com- 
paratively puny European sportsman, who has hooked and mas- 
tered his fii&t twenty-fave or thirty pound Salmon, or sees his first 
red Deer fall m the glens of Athol or the wild forests of Ross, we 
can join with the ‘‘ tingling exc^^tement” experienced when gallop- 
ing side by side with the ‘ Swan necked Giraffe,” and the burst- 
ing exultation” when looking down on the first noble prize he had 
won 

To the naturalist the voluine is interesting as detailing different 
traits in the habits of several of the jrarer Antelopes It confirms 
the remarkable manner in which many of the species are restricted, 
as It were almost by a line, within certain bound ines, and the 
incredible troops in which they migrate and are spread over the in- 
terior, where the arrows and pitfalls or traps of the natives, and 
the ravages of the larger Fehnie are as nothing compared with the 
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increase All these animals are said by Capt Hams to be easily 
overtaken by a good and well-conditioned horse, their very speed 
being their destruction, frantic terror at such novel enemies causing 
them to spend their strength m the exertions of a few miles The 
speed of the Cam^elopard is extraordinary, but '* our best horses 
were able to close with him m about two miles ” 

The great fault of Capt Hams s book is a constant attempt to 
assume a scientific character, which every page contradicts There 
IS no precise information on the subject either of zoology or geogra- 
phy, the two branches which the author particularly boasts of his 
desire to investigate , he docs not appear to ha\ e made a single ob 
servation to ascertain either the latitude, longitude, or elevation of 
the places he visited, nor to have carried any inatruments for that 
purpose , and this is the more to be regretted, as he vi*»ited a part of 
the country very seldom penetrated by Europeans I he positions 
on his map are consequently laid down at least 20"^ wrong m lati- 
tude, and their longitude of course must have been taken at random 
Though not a practised zoologist, Capt Harris s hints on habits and 
localities are often valuable, and they are given but as incidental 
to the great thread of his discourse, which is a lively narrative of a 
shooting excursion and nothing more , but this very character de 
pnves them of suspicion To the end of the volume is added a de- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Mammalia of Southern Africa but which 
contams little that was not previously known it is m fact chiefly 
copied (though without qicknowledgement) from Dr Andrew Smith’s 
“ African Zoology,* a small work printed at Cape Town about eight 
or ten years since, and we believe never published, though freely cir- 
culated among the friends of the amiable and talented author 
We have thus attempted to give a fair and impartial account of 
Capt Harns’s volume It is wniten in the lively dashing spirit of 
a soldier and a sportsman no one can read it without amusement 
and few without some instruction , and if truth has obliged us to 
mingle some slight censure with our general praise of the perform 
ance, it is because the pretensions which the autlior makes to sci- 
enhfle knowledge create expectations which are disappointed in the 
perusal « 

Deutschlands Lehermoose in getrockneien Exemplaren Hcrau<*gege- 
ben von Dr J W P Hubener und CPE Genth 8vo Miunz 
Florian Kupferberg, 1836— 1839 Nos 1 to 5 
To such of our readers as are students or collectors of Crypto- 
gaimc plants, and we hope and believe that this class of botanists has 
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greatly increased of late in this country, we strongly recommend 
this collection of specimens of the Hepdticaj of Germany Each 
number contains 25 specimens with the names and localities but 
unaccompanied with dcsciijition^* As might be expected the great 
majoiity of the plant*' given belong to the Jung cr man mat but 

specimens refen cd lo the gentra Uiciia Mai (hantiUt Anthoceros, 
aul others recently sq arated from these are also gi\en, so that the 
collection may ultimately include aSffai as possible, all the species 
of Hepatic c found in Cunnanv Ihc specimens are good, and very 
util prcscr\td 

A Brrtnlonit Floia Italicu s Plantas in Italia et m Insults cir- 

tnmiit ant thus ^ponU na^iiutcs Honoiiia., 1833-39 8vo 
Wc have recently received the first Fasciculus of the 4th volume 
of the abo\e uork uhmh we mu^t crave the pirdon of oui botanical 
readers for not h it mg soonei introduced to thoir notice It is quite 
unnccessuy foi us to say anything in pi Rise of the high botanical 
itt unmtiits of ^ rot Bertoloni since they arc univers illy allowed to 
have laiscd him into the fiist rank of modern botanists , a th uacter 
fully supported by the work before us It is the author s intention 
to describe all the plants indigenous to Italy and the adjacent i&lands, 
and this he has now done (in the first three Aolumes^, iis far as the 
end of P( nt indria, m a moie complete manner with fuller desiiip- 
tions more numerous s^non^ms and with a greatci number of cri- 
tical and explanatory observations? than we met \\ith in any 

other Flora In the part commericmg the fourth ^olume which is 
nou more particularlv under our notice the eiass Hixandin. is com- 
menced , and in order to com ey some idea of the extent of the Flora, 
and the spaee de\oted to the several species uc append a list of the 
genera descnbfd in this fasciculus of 128 octavo pige«« and mark 
by the numbers following each name the number of species included 
m each genus — Galanthvs 2, Lovcojmn 5, N^ota^^us 12, Pancra^ 
tium 2, SJternhcigia 2, Allium 31 I ihum 5 Fntillaria 3 Eiythro- 
mum 1 Tulipa 8, Oi nUhogalum 12 Scilla 12 isphoddus 5, Anthe^ 
rtcum 4 In Sir J £ Smith s English Flora ' the corresponding 
genera occupy only 22 pages md include 24 qitcics , in Beitoloni s 
work they occupy 128 pages and include 114 species 

We cannot too highly rtcomnicnd tllis work to the notice of iJri- 
tish botanists, more especially from its including (as far as at pre- 
sent published) nearly all the native plants o+ our own countrv and 
placing them in juxtapo«;ition with the numerous allied s] ecies 
which are found in the south of Europe 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 25 Ton 1810 2 b 
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Verseichmss dcr in Jahre 1 832 tm b^thcken Thetle der Altai-gchirges 
gesammelten Pflanzen Etn Supplement zur Flora Altatca, von A1 
V Bunge 8vo St Petersburg, 1836 

This Supplement to the Flora Altaica is quite essential to all those 
who possess that excellent work It is extracted from the M^moires 
de r Academic dc St Petersbourg, and contains a catalogue, with nu- 
merous descriptions and observations, of the plants collected by M 
Bunge in the eastern part of th6 Altai Mountains m 1832 and not- 
withstanding Its German title, is whollv written in Latin Many new 
plants are descnbed, and fuller accounts given of species incom- 
pletely noticed m the Flora Altaica 

Fungorum et Byssorum lUustrationes, 8(C By F Fulg Chevallier 
Fasc I With 52 coloured Plates LipsiSQ Strasburgi et Parisiis, 
1837 

This work contains man/ beautifully d awn and well-executed 
plates, especially of the larger Fungi The illustrations of the more 
minute species we think far less happy and they are extremely poor 
in anatomical details We find, too, more than one well-known spe- 
cies published as new 

Pterodima mvea is clearly Isana mtricata, var sub^tmpkx, Schum 
Fusisporium palustre has long since been published by Dcsmazi^re, 
under the name of Pstlonia Arundinis, and it is described m the third 
volume of Fries 

Pstloma Buxi, already placed by Fries in the genus Fustsporium^ has 
a new specific name given to it 

If we mistake not, Mthalium medanum is a state of Ltcea cyhndrica, 
figured by Nees under the name of Dermodium fallax 
A few other points of less importance might be noticed 
With these exceptions the work may be pronounced as a beautiful 
contribution to the stock of Mycological illustrations, though it docs 
not make any important addition to our knowledge of Fungi 

Linmea Vol XIll Part 3 1839 

On the development of the spores in Anthoceros Icsvts , by Prof 
Mohl With a Plate — Appendix to observations on the hairs m the 
air-tubes of Limnanthemvm aiid Vtllarsta , by Dr S F Hoffmann — 
Observations on American Bauhtma^ by Dr Vogel — Synopsis of 
Scandinavian Druhie , by A1 Ed Lindbiom — ^Notice of the con- 
tmuation of B^rthng and Hampe’s Vegctabilia Cellulana by Hampe 
alone 
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Brtli<ik Coteopiera delineated, consisting of Figures of Ml the Genera 
of British Beetles drawn in outline By W Spry M E S , gdited 
by W t Shuckard Lib R S Nos 1 — 6 To be continued 

Monthly, each Number containing Six Plates and Illustrating 
nearly fifty Genera • 

This work, of which six numbers have regularly appeared, is adapted 
to serve as an illustration to the difFeifent works on the subject pub. 
lished without plates The figures of the insects are faithfully and 
correctly drawn, considering at the same time the low price at which 
they are published, scarcely three farthings a genus They are not 
indeed to be compared to the artistical plates of Curtis, but they are 
accurate enough to serve the purposes for which they are intended, 
and are executed in a style of lithography which we have not before 
seen employed in this country though much used on the contment 
for natural history publications, and are w^ell adapted for the pur- 
pose of illustration 


PROCEEDINGS OP LEARNED SOCIETIES 

SOCIETY 

December 3 — ^EdwEurd Forster, Esq , V P , in the Chair 

The Rev W S Hore exhibited a specimen of a remarkable va- 
riety of Duck supposed to be hybrid between the Anas Boschas 
and Anas acuta of Lmnseus 

Read " Descnptions of three Vegetable Monstrosities lately found 
at York’* By the Rev W Hmcks MA,FLS 

Two of these monstrosities occur in species of Ins, and lUuch re- 
semble each other The species are I versicolor and 1 sambucina 
They have 5 parts in each circle, except that the inner circle of pe- 
tals consigts of 4 in one instance and only 3 in the other It is suf- 
ficiently manifest that they are produced by the union of two flowers 
to form each, and they lead to the conclusion that when Irises wnth 
4 parts m each circle occur (wh^ch are not very uncommon) they are 
unions of two flowers, one-third part of each having perished in the 
junction Various other monstrosities consisting in the union. of 
two flowers were compared with the subjects of the description, par- 
ticularly some of CEnothcra, flowers having 7 petals, 14 stamens, 
and 7 stigmas, where the parts preserved in the union are in exactly 
the same proportion as in the Irises 

The third specimen de«icnbed as a monstrous union of 4 flowers 

2 « 2 
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m Scrophularm nodosa The flower- stalk may be perceived to be 
formed by the adherence of several stalks Ihe parts found are 15 
siepals 16 petals, 20 stamens, 2 separate ovaria, each with 2 carpels, 
and a third ovarium formed by the adhe^'ence of 2 more, and con- 
sisting of 8 carpels Explanations were attempted of the m inner in 
which the union of 4 flowers would account for these numbers of 
parts Ihe increased developement of the circle of stamens 5 ap- 
pearing for each flower, though of these several arc united in threes 
together, and tvv o are imperfect, and the increased number of carpels 
in two of the united flowers, are mtcre^iiting facts 1 hey show that 
the union of the flowers had the effect of diminishing and rendering 
more equable the pressure on the interior circles so as to allow of 
the growth of parts which are usually abortive 

There was also read, " A monograph of Streptopns with the de- 
scription of a new genus now first separated from it By D Don, 
Esq , Libr L S Prof Bot King’s College 

The genus Strepfopus w as establ shed by the elder Richard in 
Michaux s Flora Boreal i- A mcncana and w’^as intended to include, 
besides the Uvulae la amplewifolia of lann vus, which is to be regarded 
as the type, two other species, then cntiiel^ new to botanists, namely 
S roseus and lanuginosvs 1 he first is common to Europe ind Ame- 
rica, while the two last are confined to the latter continent A fourth 
species a native of Gosamgthan and Kamaon, was described under 
the name of simplex in the ‘ Prodromus Florae Nepalensis ' 1 he lanu- 
gtnosus is considered by Professor Don as the t^pc of a new genus, 
which he has named Pro^artes, and which is distinguished from 
Streptopus by its lengthened fil iments binary pendulous ovula, and 
terminal inflorescence In S^treptopus the filaments are short with 
erect sagittate anthers, the cells of its baccate pericarpiura are po- 
lyspermous, the seeds erect, and the flowers are axillary and solitary 
Both genera belong to the Smtlaceee, and serve to connect that family 
with Melanthacea The characters of the new genus and of the 
species belonging to both are here subjoined — 

1 S ample xifolt us (Lam et DeCand FI Franc 3 p 174), ghiber, 
peduncuhs medio convohitis appendiculatis, sepahs obtuse acumi- 
natis, an the ns sagittatis acuminati\ stigmate trilobo, bacccc locuhs 
6-spermis 

2 S (Mich FI Bor Amer i p 201 ), birtellus, fohis cihatis, pe- 

duncuhs recurvatis subbifloris, sepahs lanceolatis acuminitis, antheris 
biciispidatis filamentorum longiludiue, stigmatibus <«ty]o G p16 bicvi- 
oribus, bacom locuhs 4 — 6 spennis 

3 S simplex {Dow, Piodr p 48), glaber, pedunculis rectis* nudis, se 
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pahs obtusiH, aiithens coidato laiiceolatis obtusis, stigmatibufl styli sub- 
lon^itudine, baccse loculis 10 — 12 spermis 

PROSARTES 
Streptopi sp , Mich 

Pennnlhnim 6-ph}llum, pctaloideum^ campamilatum, aequale^ deciduum 
jfoliohs basi fo\colatis v saccatis Stamina 6, basi sepaloium adnata, 
siinulqiie decidtia Anthertp ciectp, innat.£, obtusx, bilociilares, nma 
diiplici iriarginah longitudinaliter deliibcciites Ovarium liberum, 6 
locuHrt loculis biovulatis ontlu obov itis, a placentae apice pcndulis' 
Stijjiuat'i 5, bicMssima, rccuivata Pericarpium baccatuin, 1 locularc 
Semina soliiivi'i, v raiius bin i 

Iltrb r ( Aincr boi ) pereunesy pube lamom vcHittSy tkuornate diviso vnil- 
tuppiie C mica tentiiiscuh bolia se^sthay thlatata Inflorcscc. 1111*1 
iiimtnah\f umhellata Bac( i luhra 

1 P Uinufjmowy umbcllis bifloiis scssilibus, sop*ihs lanceoHtis acuini- 
nails J-iier\iia b'lsi to\ colitis, st\lo glabio, loins cordato-o\ atis subam 
plexicnilibus utiinqiu pubi sttnlibus 

2 P Mcn&n M', umbtlhs stssilibus bifloris, stp ills oblongis miirronatis G- 
nerviis in ngine levolntis basi saccatis, st^Io longissimo piloso, loins 
01 alls scsbilibus glabriuscuhs 

1 his new species is a intu e of the north-west coast of America 
'where it was first found by Mr Menzies in the voyage of disco\cry 
under Vancouvei, and it has been \ery propeily named in compli- 
ment to that vencr iblt bot mist 

The pi lilt bears a close resemblance to some species of Disporum, 
and it moieo\er agrees with that genus in its sepals being produced 
into a shoit spur or pouch at their base The doweis are consi- 
deiably larger than those of lanvginoba and they are appaiently of a 
yellow colour Ihe stjle is long and copiously hairy nie genus 
IS essentially distinguished from Disporum by its innate anthers, 
nearly concrete styles, and pendulous seeds 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

March 12, 1839 — William Yarrell, Esq , in the Chair 

Mr Ogilby communicated a portion of a letter which he had re- 
ceived from M Pemminck It related to two species of Monkeys, 
Colobus fultgtnosus and Papio speciosus , the former M Temmlnck 
considers identical with the Bay-Monkey of Pennant and he states 
that this opinion is founded upon its agreement with a coloured 
drawing now in his possesMon , this drrfwing having been taken 
by Sydenham Edwnids from the specimen of the Bay Monkey 
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formerly m the Levcrian Museum, and which is the original of Pen 
iiant s description 

The Macacus speciosus of M F Cuvier is stated by M Tem- 
minck to be founded upon an immature specimen of a species of 
Macacus which inhabits Japan , the habitat of Molucca Islands 
given by M F Cuvier being founded upon error The specimen 
was originally taken from Japan to Java, where it died , the skin 
was presen cd, and M Diard having obtained possession of it, sent 
it to the Pans Museum , and as there was no label attached, M F 
Cuvier imagined it to be a native of the place whence M Diard had 
sent it 

Mr Fox exhibited several birds, which he stated had formed 
part of an extensive collection made in Iceland by the Curator 
the Durham Museum 

May 14, 1839 — Sir John P Boileau, Bnrt , m the Chair 

The Rev F W Hope exhibited a portion of hib collection of in- 
sects, in order to illustrate a paper entitled ‘ A Monograph on Mr 
William Sharp MacLeay s Coleopterous Genus Euchlora ** 

Genus Euchlora, MacLeay 

Melolontha, Linn , Fab & Olivier 
Antenn<B articulis novem, basilari conico elongate, 2do, 3tio, 4to, 
5to et 6to brevibus subglobosis , capitulo ovato, tnphyllo, elongate, 
antennarum longitudinis totius hand dimidium a?quante 

Labrum prommulum, clypeo fere absconditum, margine antico 
lineari, ciliato, emarginato, latenbns rotundatis 
Mandtbula latitantes, subtrigonae suprh planse, latere extemo 
rotundato, interno cihato, ad apicem 3-dentato 

MaxilliB caule subtngono-tnquetro, ad apicem mflexse 6-den- 
tatse 

Palpi maxillares articulo tenmnfdi cylmdneo ovato 
Labiates articulis 2do et ultimo longitudme sequalibus hoc sub- 
ulate 

Mentum subquadratum, tnargine antico emarginato anguhs trun- 
catis rotundati^ ac latenbus sinuatis, postic^ vald^ convexis 
Caput subquadratum cljqpeo latenbus rotundatis margine reflexo 
Corpus ovatum convexum posticd elytns hnud opertum Thorax 
subquadratus ad basm dupio longior quam latior, latere postico 
sinuato vix lobato 

Scutellum parvum cordfito-tnincatum Sternum baud productum 
Pedes validiusculi tibus anticis 3-dentatib Tarsorum ungues 
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posticorum indivisi reliquorum 6x unguibus unus bifidus^ alter in- 
divisus 

‘ It IS in the warm and tropical rc^ons of the world that we find 
vastness one of the leading characteristics of animal life It is in 
the same regions also, amongst the class of insects, that we find a 
corresponding magnitude attended with a wonde*'ful increase of spe- 
cies many examples of which might here be mentioned It is suf- 
ffbieiit for our purpose at present to note only a few of them, such 
as the Sternocera, among the Buprestida , Lamia, belonging to the 
Loiigicorii beetle*^, and Mclolontha and Eucklora, well-known genera 
peitairimg to the Lamcllicorns With regard to vegetation, there 
will also be found an equal magnitude of stature and a luxuriance 
^ foliage quite in proportion to what occurs even in the animal 
world If we look to the tropic d regions of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, wc shall find a similarity of character generally predominating 
but it is in the tropical jungle chiefly, and on the banks and estuaries 
of mighty rivers, that insects will be found, not only foimidable by 
their size, but remarkably numerous in species and individuals The 
genus Eachhra of Mr MacLeay, to which at present I wish to 
draw your attention, is not very distinguished for its size, although 
larger than all the allied gencr i belonging to the family 1 he pre- 
dominating colour IS green, and the abundance of individuals be- 
longing to some of the species is incalculable I may mention, en 
pasbant, that the thousands which have annually been imported 
into Europe, appear from inquiry not in the least to have thinned 
their numbers On one occasion I received forty Chinese boxes, 
and in each of them (I speak greatly within bounds) there were at 
least twenty specimens of Eucklora viridis These boxes are im- 
ported into England, and other parts of Europe, in great quantities 
and there is scarcely a museum at home or abroad, however insig- 
nificant It may be, but exhibits its Atlas Moths, its purple-coloured 
Sagra, and less attractive Euchlora, in tolerable profusion I have 
stated above that the prevailing Colour of the species is green, but 
there are some exceptions The under side of some of them is 
usually a bronze, or a rose-coloured copper , some of them green 
above and beneath , others green above and yellow beneath , while 
some igain are blue on the same side, with the play of light appearing 
of a violet colour With regard to the colour of insects, greens, far 
as my observations go, naturally on one side merge into blues and 
violets, and on the other into orange and yellows Instead of occu- 
P3 ing the time of the meeting with a question at present (as far as 
rcgardiS insects) comparatively little studied or understood, 1 pro- 
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ceed to remark on the geographical distribution of the family JEw- 
chloridds Had some of the Continental entomologists been better 
acquainted with Mr M icLeay's Horse Entomologicse, they certainly 
never would have considered Euchlora as an European genus In a 
late work, published in Pans the " Histoire Naturellc dc^ Ammaux 
\iticuU cs (it pige 1 lo) we hnd under the generic name Euthloi a 
not onl} Mimda Ap‘i ost( } na included, but Anomala &c 
It 1 ^ singular that the same appellation is given to twenty two spe- 
cies therein ««pecificd a shoit analj'^isof which I now place before 
you and shall then allude more jiarticularly to the genera coiniio^ing 
the family the range o\er which it extends and mention the coun- 
tries and locilities in winch tluv sever illy occur 

Of the above twenty two species, five of them appcir to he tiue 
Euchlora two others belong to Mimela Kirbj another to Rliom- 
honyji Kirby and the lemaimng foiiiticnto Anornala ot Alcgerle as 
it now stands Befoic I conclude these remarks on the “Jjiteies of 
the genus before us it is necessary to state that I ha\e elevated 
huchlora to the rank of a family, the following genera properly be- 
longing to it 

EucHLOEiOiL, Hope 


1 

Genor-i 

Euchlora, MacLeay 

Counti y 

Asia 

Spc( les known 
30 

2 

Aprosteina Hope 

Asia and Africa 

1 

3 

Mimeld Kirhy 

Asia 

22 

4 

llhoinbonvx Ktrby 

Siberia and China 

2 

5 

AnOm ila, Megt t le 

Old and New Woild 120 


Genus 1 

Euchloba 

179 


" Ihe family of Fuclilorida from the above table, consists of five 
genera and iicaily two hundred species which have fallen under my 
notice True Euchlora I state, belongs exclusively to Asia and its 
isles It occurs as far south as Manilla appears at Singapore, and 
runs from thence through the continent of India up to the Hima- 
laya, the extreme eastern point appears to be Japan, while its 
western range does not reach Bombay, probably from the interven- 
tion of some physical barrier Captain Ezia Dowmes has taken it 
at Neemucb Ihc Entomology of •that district essentially agrees 
in character with that of Calcutta and Madras, at the latter of which 
places Euchlora is taken 

Genus 2 A prosterna 

“ This genus IS not fieculmi to Asia, as some of the species are 
found in Ntw Guinea 
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Genus 3 Mxmela • 

* J his elegant genus nvalling in colour and splendour the Bupres- 
tida, IS confined to Asia , it ranges wherever Euclilora is found 
Genus 4 Ruombonyx 

“ This genus is probably peculiar to Asia ,One species is found 
in China, and the other, I ha\e reason to think, is only found in 
Asiatic Siberia 

Genus 5 Anomala 

‘ Anomila is common to the four quarters of the globe and may 
properly be diMded into three if not four subgencra, which task I 
willingly leave to other entomologists 

In concluding these observations on Ettchlora I have only to add 
that it may excite some 'surprise th it this genus extends fir into the 
Him ila} an 1 cgions it may be explained however satisfactorily by 
the influence of local causes It is an ascertained fact, that tropical 
vegetation often extends into high latitudes, and why then may we 
not expect to find m^'cets which feed uiion it, and arc intended pro 
bably to keep it within due bounds ^ 

hrom information given to me b^ my friend Professor Royle, I 
state that the tropic girt base of the Himxlayas is characterized by 
a vigorous and luxurious veget ition 

In the same regions there is also an uniformity or great equality 
of temper iture v^cll adapted for iniraal as well as vegetable lift 
I'he exuberance of the latter idds to the humidity of the atmo- 
«4phere, as well by the exhalation of the foliage a^ by preventing 
free cvipoi ition fiom the soil In the boundless forest and intei- 
minablc jungle there will gener illy be found a great equahtj of tern- 
peratuie, brought about m consequence of the umbrageous shelter 
impeding the absorption of heat by day as it checks the fiee radia- 
tion of it at night It IS tlicn owing to the presence of tropical 
vegetation, united with moisture, that tlierc arises considerable uni- 
formity of temperature , in a word, it is from local causes that we 
are cfnahled to explain the reasons why we meet with the repre- 
sentatives of tropical genera of plants and insects extending into 
higher latitudes than at first might naturally be expected * 

Sp 1 Euchiora viuiDEs, Fabnoius 

Long lin 1‘2 , Lat lin 7 

E ginbiay jiHnetata^ suprd vtiidts miens mbtiis cupreo-aurata, 
pcdtbiis cuprets Sternum hand porrcctum 

Vide Ohv Mel lab 9 fig 21^ 

Hah in ChinA ^ 

Varietis h elytris cup^eo margxnntib corpora suprh temo mar- 
gmato, antenni^que picei? 
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This species is found also at Singapore, Assam, in Bengal, and m 
the island of Ceylon On the under side it is of a rose coloured 
copper appeanng about the sternum and the lower rings of the 
dbclomeii of a brassy vivid green 

fep 2 Eu JURiNii, MacLeay 
Long lin 11 , La^ hii 6 

L niltdmirna, glahTO-punctata^ suprd itrzdt oltvaceaj suhtiHs 
mrtdi-cuprea, thorace utrinquc punctis duobus impressis^ pedibus 
virtdibuSf nitidis 

AnUnnet ptcetjc 7 mo articulo mrescente Totum corpus supid, 
vinde, aureo ojmlino colore tineturny infra viridi-ceneum, pedibtis 
supra et inf a vnidibus 
Hab m Java, Mus Dorn MacLeay 

* I have received this species from Java , it vanes in si/e, and may 
at once be distinguished from K viridis by its smooth upper sur- 
face, which 18 of an opalescent bnght green , its under side is also 
more brilliant, and of a golden-coloured bronze , the tibitc and tarsi 
arc mvanably green The Mac Lean of Mr Kirby s Mb& is 

only a large variety of this species ” 

bp 3 Lu CUPRIFES 

Long lin 12, Lat Im 

Affims Euchl viridi, MacLeay at major Corpus ovatum , ^upra 
virtde glahrum suhtus roseo cupreum pedibus cvprtis 
** This insect is closely allied to E viridis MacLeay, it is, how- 
ever distinct Virtdts in form is oval Cupripes, ovate the under 
side IS of a rich rose coloured copper, without my a.ncous tinge I 
have received one specimen from Java, and a second from the le- 
nassenm coast ” 

Hab in India Orientali Mus Dom Hope 

bp 4 Eu GUAXDIS 
Long hn 14 , Lat hn 8 

E glabra punctata supra virtdts, nttens, subtiis viridt-cupi ca, iho- 
race utnnque puncto laterah medio levitei impresso, pedibusque 
viridibus 

Hab in Calcutta ? Mus Dom Hope 

** I obtained this species from Calcutta , I am doubtful, however, if 
that be its real habitat It is stuck with a needle like most of the 
Chinese insects, and may have been imported into Calcutta Ifeis at 
present the largest species of Euchlora I am acquainted with " 

bp 5 Eu MacLeayava, Vigors 
Long lin 1^. Lat A 

E pallide virescens, capite thoiaceque punetts aureis confertts 
splendentibus , elytris punciatis flavo-nvarginatis f corpora subths 
pedibusque aureo^cupreis 

Antenna aureo-cuprese Corpus suhtiis pedesque aw eo~cupret, ah 
bide ptlost Clypeus aureus Scutellum nittdum, parc'h punctatum 
Hah m India Oriental! In Mus Dom Vigors 
“ It 18 difficult to convey, either by description or rcprcscntatibn, 
a just idea of tlie beauty of this superb insect, which was obtained 
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from Madras It was named by Mr Vigors in honoijr of Mr William 
bharp MacLeay ” 

Sp 6 Eu SMARAGDINA, EschcholtZ 

Long lin liii 5^ 

E mpril viridi-oricMlcea, subtu^t femoribusy thoracis pygidtique 
marginibus externis fusco auratis, capite thoiaceque denst punctu^ 
tails, elylris vage puncfulatis seriebusque punctorum plunmis 
Hah m Insula Luzonuin, Manilla 
“llie above insect I received from Dr Eschcholtz* ** 

Sp 7 Eu blEBOLDII 
Long Im 10-^,lat Im 6^ 

Affinis prcccedenii, glabra punctata, supra viridis, thoracis late- 
ralibus marginibus fusco auratis Pygidium viridi cupreum Cor- 
pus injra losto tupreum, et nittdum Pectus subargcnted seitue 
obsitum Pedes supui tiridcs, subtus cupreo aurati , femoribus 
cupreis et nitidis 

Hub m Madagd'-car Captus cekbcrrimo Macklotio 
Tl his species is allied to JS smaraydtna of Eschcholtz but may at 
once be distinguished by the dilFcrcnt colour of the pygidium, that of 
sniaraydina bung of a brilliant gold colour ' 

Sp 8 Eu ALBo-piLOSA, Siebold 
Long hn 10,lat lin 5 

^ glabra punctata supra vindis subtits roseo cuprea et nitida albo-pu 
losa, femoribus tibiis tarsisque concoloiibus ( aput viride antennis 
fusco’-piteis margines thoracis aurato VII ides Scutellum posticc 
cupreum Elytra lineis longitudinabbus tmpressa, sutura late vtri- 
dis, marginibus e medio elytrorum ad apicemfusco-membranaceis 
Corpus infrd. roseo cupreum, albo-pilosum Pygidium viride et 
tomentosum Pedes cuprei 

Hab in Taponid , -n. tt 

“This singular insect was sent to me by my friend De Haan of 
Leyden It is remarkable for a dilated margin to the elytra, which 
appears to be membranous Ihe pubescence also of this species is 
singular ” 

Sp 9 Eu Martinii, Kirby's MSS^ 

Long lin 10 , lat lin 5 J 

E viridts, capite marginibus thoracis auratis, elytris lineis duabus Ion- 
gitudinalibusfortiter impressis Pygidium viridi cupreum Cor- 
pus infrd, Toseo’cupreum, femoribus nitidis 
Hah m Cbind ? 

“ This insect is evidently distinct from any species yel described , 
it IS in a very mutilated state, no tibise and tarsi remaining It is 
desenbed from the Rev William Kirby’s collection, liberally given 
to the Entomological Society by that able naturalist ” 

Sp 10 Eu BicoLOR, Fab 
Long lin 9 , lat lin^ 5 

* It has been reported that tlie above entomologist died of cholera it 

appears however that he died of a bilious fever 
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Caput viride, uargine clypei rufescenteantenni^ ruhto fuscts, glabra 
supra viridis, sublus testacea, pedibus apite aurets Statura Eu- 
chlone viridis at duplh minor stiprcl tola viridis, glabra, obnurat 
immaculata subtus obscurior, testacea^ aneo lolore tinda fe- 
mora palhdiora tibia; et tarsi am ti, (I* db) py^idio obscure vi? idi 
I'ariat tolore suprd viridi tufido, subfus auieo, et elytris interdum 
apii e Tujis 

Hah in 1 1 \ i 

Fabnciu*' described this insect fiom fen Jo'Jtpli Banhs s cabinet 
as a ‘^pecic^ fiom the Cap( ot Good Hope Olivier copied the error 
and figuitd one ‘specimen, as obtained from the i«-land of Bourbon 
Both writer's are in error a«^ to lot ilit} as the insect is peculi ir to 
Java and the East Indian continent Mr Kirby his n lined the 
above spccK in h t. collection E Brighlnellii winch I regard only as 
a s} nonj in ol E bit olor 

fep 1 1 Ext perplexa 

Long lin 8 lat lin 4^ 

L glabra, viridis, suhjils palluU testacea hbm tarsisque roseo 
tupreis Jfinis pracedcnii at minor Caput viride margine anfico 
subrujo, an tennis iestaceis Corpus suprd viride, glabrum subtus 
testatcum femoribus concohribus, tibiis tarsisque loseo cuprcis, 
pggidiovindi postice Jiavescente 

Hab in igro Ncpdlen«>i 

'This species I recvivcd from my late lamented fnend General 
Hardwicke ind for a long time I regarded it as the true hicolor of 
h ibncius Professor De II lari of Leyden has 1 itelyseiit me E hicolor 
Fab , fiorn the i^l ind of Java I h i\e therefore been obliged to name 
an insc( t which I reg irded as picviously described Ihc species are 
closely allied and might have puzzled an}' individual The concise 
descriptions of Fabricius neccs'^arily lead to error It is of the 
highest importance, then, to obtain authentic specimens from sources 
which ma> be relied on, and I feel satished, that with regard to in- 
sects unless the few authentic cabinets known are carefully inspect 
ed, little reliance can be placed on specimens without they aie 
named from comparison " 

Rp 12 Eu FFMOR\LIS 

Long lin 7 lat lin 4 

h glabra supra viridu, subtiisriifo testacea, femoribus fiavis ^fftms 
E bicolon at minor Clypeus eeneo-flavescens Antennce testacece 
Thorax maiginibus lateraiibus concoloribus Jblylra suprh v/n- 
dia, opalino, seu aureo coloie tinvta, apice bituberculato Coipus 
subtus testaceum Pectus sericie flavo obsiittm Femora Jlava , 
tibits, tarsis, chelisque roseo-cnpreis 

Hab in Javd 

‘ 1 his species, by the kindness of Dr Horsfield, I have described 
from the rich collection at the India House It approaches in form 
the genus Mimela, Kirby It is remarkable for its opaline play of 
< olour, differing m that respect from all the species of my acquaint 
ance ” 
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bp 13 Eu Dh Haani • 

Long Im 11^, Idt 111! 6 

E viridis, suprh glaberrirna mtida, subtus aneo-^viridiStmtido splendore 
conspicua Caput viridty in medio aureo colort iinctum Jtlytra 
glaherrima, sub lente vix subpunctata Corpus infra smaragdino 
cohre ornatum, lateribus pectoris argenteis pilis obsitis, segmentis 
abdominis utrinque pilosis et punctatis hemora nitida, iibnsfor’^ 
titer variolosts, larsis chelisque vindibns 
Hab in Assam 

* I have named this species in honour of friend Professor De 
Haau of Leyden, to whom European entomologists are gicatly in- 
debted for tlie additions made to many of their cabinets ** 

In Mus Dom Hope 

Sp 14 Eu DIMIDIATA 
Long lin lljLat Im 6 1 

JC suprd tota viruiis punctata, siibtils cyanea Vide Gray s Zoo- 
logical JVIisccllany, page 23 sjj 8 undei huthloia dimidiata 

C Ilf pens Totundatus antennis, palptsque piteis Thorax subiilisstm^ 
punctatus Elytra viridia opalino colore tincta^ glabra mtida, 
striato punctata striis parum disHnctis Corpus infrd. cyaneum^ 
violareo colore mixtum Pectus pilis Jlavescentibus obsitum Pe- 
des tyanei 

Hah in agro Nepalensi 

rill's species was originally described b} me among other Coleo^ 
pteia belonging to General flardwickc s superb collection which has 
passed since his death to the British Museum ^ 

Sp 1) Eu SUTCAIA 
Long Im 10 Lat lin 6 

E supid viridi^ punctata, ely tits lincis JortUer sulcatis , corpore 
injra tyanco 

Caput viride Anicnnre picere Thorax utrinque in medio puncto 
impies^o Elytra hints lineiA longitudinalibus foi titer imptessa 
seu suhata teitia fue humcrali ante medium disci interrupta 
Corpus ^subtiis cyaneum pedibus eomolorihus Pectus jerruqineis 
capilhs spar^mi obsitum , minulis abdominis, pedibusque punctatis 
Hab in agio Nipilensi 

‘ I received this insect from my lamonted friend, Gen Hardwicke, 
and described it concisely somc*}e irs back in Gray s Zoological Mis- 
cellany 

Sp 16 FU SUllCiFRULKA 
Long hn 10 Lat lin 5 

Totum coipus supia et tnfrd ^vhcyancum Antennae fu^ro piceae 
Caput >iub quadrat um • Oculi mgtitiidc pallenli Thorax jmne- 

iatisstmus Elytt a subsU lato-puni tata apite tube rcutalo Corpus 
%nfrh. concoloi Pectus cum femoribus flavin capillis obsitum 
Tarsi chelacque picei 
Hah m Javft 

" Phis singular species I am enabled to describe tfirough the kind- 
nes<* of Dr Horsfield, of the India House, who has hberdly allowed 
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me to describe some of the nondescripts of the Company’s col- 
lection " 

Sp 17 EU CUPKBA SlKBOLDIl 
Long Im 11-^, Lat lin 5^ 

Caput clypeo suhrejlexo ocuUs ntgn^ Totum corpus svpt d arevm 
subthsros€o~cupf€um,nittdum Caput et thorax punctulata Elytra 
fovea impressa, obsolete stnata punctulata Imtis vix dtstincfz^ 
tuberculis aptce conspicms Pygidium deflexum pihsque aspersum 
Corpus infrU roseo-cupreum nitidum rapellis subflavis obsitum 
Hab m J'lponi^ 

This insect I received from Professor De Haan, of Leyden with 
Siebold’s name of cuprea attached to it, which I have consequently 
adopted ” 

Sp 18 Eu Cantori 
Long lin 10, Lat Im 5^ 

Affinis pracedenti at minor Caput antice rotundatum an tennis 
picetSf oculisque albts Totum corpus suprei eeieum, subtus roseo- 
cupreumy coloreque viresQfnti tinctum C apiit et thoraa subtilis- 
sim^ punctulata Elytra cereuy obsoleti striata crebrisswit punc- 
tulata Corpus infra roseo-cupreum femonhus an ticis piceo ruhris, 
colore nitidis, tibiis tarsis chelisque cupreis 
This species inhabits Assam , it was given to me by Dr Cantor, 
in whose honour I have named it* ” 

Sp 19 Eu cosTATA, De Haan 
Long lin 8^ , Lat. lin 4^ 

E area, thorace viridi^ elytris costatis, corpore subths roseo cupreo 
Caput vmdi~au7 atum antennisjlavts oculisque albis 7 horax auratus 
viridique colore tinctus, longitudtnali lined media fortUer impressd, 
crebr'h punctulatus Elytra roseo cuprea, sutura elevata, lineisque 
quatuor in singulo elevatis, interstitiis punctulatis Pygidium 
jflavum, in medio roseo cupreum, eeneo sulpunclatum Corpus tnfrd 
concolor, marginibus thoiacts uttinque Jlavis 
Hab in Fapomd 

This species was sent to me by Professor De Haan, of Leyden , it 
verges from the typical Euchlorae, and appears intermediate between 
Euchlora and Anomala lliere is a variety of the above «pecie8 which 
has the margins of the thorax yellow, and the elytra testaceous as 
well as its under side and feet yelloW It is probably only an im- 
mature specimen ” 

Sp 20 Eu AUREOLA 
Long hn 8, Lat Im 4^ 

E aurato-viridis glabra nttida corpus subtus suhtestaceum femonhus 
Jlavis, tihus tarmque toseo-cupreis « 

Caput viride, antennis testaceis, oculisque fusets Thorax et elytra 
suhtilissim^ punctulata virescentia auratoque splendore mteniia, 
marginibus posticis abdominis membi anaceis Corpus tnfrd testa- 

* “The superb collection of drawings of ileptiha, made by Dr Cantor 
whilst in Tndiu, is now deposited in the Radcliile Library at Oxford it is to 
be hoped the University will publish them 
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ceum vmdianeo colore iinctum Ftmora palltdioru iibiis tarsib the 
lisque 1 oseo-cupreis Pyguhum obscure viride et punctulatum 
Hah in Indi^ Oncntali 

“ This beautiful species came from the Burmese territories , it ap- 
pears to be umque 

Mus Dorn Hope ^ 

SfBCIBS DuBIiE 

Sp 21 Eu iEREA, Perty 
Ijong lin 6 , Lat Im 4 J 

E brunneo-tenea^ thorace subtilissini^ punctulaio elytnsque obsoleti 
striatis rugulosis 

Staturd et magnitudine fere E Fri&chii, aUquaniuUim angustioi 
Fota brunnea aneo-micans Caput et thorax subtilissim.^ punc^ 
tulata Scutellum disco tmpresso Elytra irregular lUr punctata^ 
striata, rugulusa 
Hah in Java 

I am in doubt if this insect can be considered as an Euchlora, 
being compared with Anomala Frischii , it may probably belong to 
that genus ’ 

Sp 22 Eu ciCAPRicosA, Perty 
I-iong 7''^ , Lat lin 3:J- 

L anea elytm castaneis^ cicatricoso^punttalu Caput cupreo-ceneum^ 
punctulatum Thorax osneus densP punctulatus, stria media Ueci 
xmpressd Scutellum viridi ceneum, punctulatum h lytra eastanea^ 
marginulo extremoaneo, substrzato^punclata,punttis eonfluentibus 
cicatricosis Antenna: et irophi picet subtus turn pedibus anea 
Hah in Brasilia Australi, Prov S Pauli 

* I am totally unacquainted with the above insect , I have given tlic 
description from the Delectus Ammaliu n Articulatorum, the ento- 
mology of which was written by Professor Perty I feel no hesi- 
tation in referrmg the above species to another genus, as 1 do not 
believe a true Euchlora is ever found in the New World ' 

Sp 23 Eu iRRORELLA, De Haan 
Long lin 7 , Lat lin 4 

Punctuce, d'un brun-jaune clair, a\cc«deux bandes longitudinale<^ 
sur la tete, plusieur^^ autres m^l6ea sur Ic corselet, et une foule 
de petites taches tranaversales sur lls 61y tres, noircs , dessous du 
corps et pattes tachet^s d^ noir Java 
** From the above description it appears probable that /rrore//a be- 
longs to the genus Euchlora ** 

Sp 24 Eu ? sTBiGATA, Castclneau 
Long Im 7^ , Lat lin 5 • 

D'un beau vert m^tallique, cuivreux, tr^s bnllant , bords latdraux 
du corselet d'un brun-jaun&tre ih^tallique, avec un point vert au 
milieu , ^lytres avec des stnes de pomts enfonces, serrds, d un 
brun-jaune clair, ^ reflets verts metqlliques, avec plusieurs 
taches de cette couleur h la bast, sur le miLitu ct ^ 1 extrcinite , 
plaque anale jaund.tre, avec deux grandcs taches d^un vtrt me- 
taUique sur les edt^s 
Hab Coromandel 
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" 3'his and thetforegomg species are descnbed from ^Frenchi^oik 
now in tlvB coufse of publication, by the Count de Castelneau '' 

Sp^ 25 Eu xaiviTTATA, Perty 
Long lin 5 , Lat Im 2} 

Subfiis testaceo-metalhca, thorace viridt, mmgine stridque medtd 
flavis, elylris tehiaceo viiidihus 

Statura ommno E Irischu, sal satis minor Suhths testacea metaU 
hco^mttda, abdomtne ohscuriore Caput itneum, svbtilissim^ punc~ 
iulatum, clypto refiexo Thorax vtridi aneus, niUdus, margins 
laterali lato, vtttdque media flavis ^cutellum virtdi atneam^ 
pohtum Elytra longitudinal) ter punctulata, festareo-^vtridia 
AntenniB brunneee Pedes metalhco testacet 
Hah ID Javd 
In Museo Dom Perty 

Sp 26 Eu spLENDENs Schoiihcrr 

Suprd glabra, vindi orichalcea, mtidissima, thorace elytiorvmque 
dorsQ sahtilitei parce punctulatis clypeo reflexo integtmmo 
Hah in China 
In Museo Dom Schonherr 

It IS probable that the abo\e species is a Mimcla It is con- 
sidered by Profes^'or Perty to be an Euchloia 1 ha\e added bchon 
herr's short Latin description, for more ample dC tills consult the 
Appendix to Schonherr s ‘ Synonymia Insectorum/ tom i, part 3, 
page 110** 

Besides tlie above t\»ent>-six species of Euchloia, theie are seve- 
ral other insects which ha\c been comprehended under that name , 
for instance E Dahnanm of fechonherr, and Chtyscu of Kollar both 
of which aic true MimoltB, and allied to M fasiiiosa. Fab , and 
to these may be added various species of Anomalu, recoidcd by ha 
bncius DeJean and other© 1 he latter writer, in his last catalogue 
of 1837, mentions the names oi E p Itgera Japan m, ckaliiies as 
he, ho wcA cr, confounds Mjmelfi with Euchlora, little rchance cun be 
placed on his authority, they are, moreover, manusciipt names and 
no names ought to be adopted without publi^^iicd descriptions I 
may add that in the Dutch and other collections, about six otheis 
have fallen under my notice, making lu all about thiity species , 
which number no doubt will be considerably increased the more we 
become acquainted with the Entomoloery of Oriental India 

BOTAI SOCILTY Ofc EiAnBURGH 

Dec *16 — Sir Thomas M Biisbane, Bart President, in the Chair 
ITie first paper of the evening was an account of experiments on 
the dev elopment and growth of Salmon, from the exclusion of the 
ovum to the age of two yeUrs By Mr Shaw, Drumlanng This 
communication formed the sequel of a former one read to tlie Society 
in December 1837, and continued the account of Mr Shaw s expe- 
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rimenta during the intervening penod These valuabie observations 
merit a more ample detail m our pages , meanwhile^ however, we 
supply but a few hasty hints 

In some prefatory icmarks, Mr Shaw met an objection to the 
inferences from his published investigations, proceeding from respect- 
able authority and which rebolved itself into cbnsideiations con- 
nected with the small size and artihciahty of his expenmental ponds 
Mr Shaw repelled this by stating that the ponds were made the 
channel of a copious stieam , that the body of running water they 
contained was very considerable , that the supply of the insects, &c 
which constituted the food of the young fish was abundant , and 
that these little creatures \icre in as good condition as thci^on- 
geners in the neighbounng river 

Mr Shaw’s former observations led to the conclusion that the 
Parr is nothing else than the proper fry of the regular salmon In 
his former paper, his experiment was carried tlms far — salmon en 
gnged in the process of reproduction were caught in a net , a parti- 
cular spot of the running stream was selected, from this spot a 
channel was formed* which communicated with a small pool, fit to 
become a temporary spawning bed , into this selected spot the adult 
female salmon was introduced , by gentle pressure on her sides the 
roe was made to flow freely from lier body , this swam down the 
artificial channel, and was deposited in the temporary bed Precisely 
the process was repeated with the adult male, whose milt followed 
the same course, and settled in the same pool Portions of the o^a 
thus impregnated were removed into the experimental pond No 1, 
which, as formerly explained, was quite sepai ite fiom the ri\er and 
isolated from all accidental contamination these were carefully 
watched and found to become genuine parr 

Strong additional circumstances have occurred within the last two 
years, which have greatly confirmed the inference which naturally 
flows from the above occurrence One 6f these is connected w ith 
the subsequent history of the little fish alluded to as placed in pond 
No 1 The brood has been watched, and Mr S has found that a 
very few at the close of the first year, and the whole before the end 
of the second, exchanged their well known primary river livery of 
parr, for the silvery migratory coat of the young salmon With this 
change in appearance, a great change In their habits occurred ’the 
so-called parr in the pond were solitary and quiet, and if a neigh 
hour invaded their habitual retreat, he was speedily expelled from 
the forbidden ground On assuming the migratory dsess, the habits 
of the whole family became much more nctive, thej freely associated 
Ann Nat Hutt 4 No 25. Jan 1840 2 c 
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tc^ether, and eieemed restlessly disposed to escape from the limits of 
their confinement 

Another still more confirmatory circumstance is the following 
It had long been noticed that the young parr of the second year was 
a not less constant attendant upon the adult female salmon when 
depositing her spawn than was her own mate, the milt flowing 
abundantly from his body, and for no other apparent purpose than 
the impregnation of the salmon's roe, — no female parr in similar 
circumstances ever being detected This fact led Mr Shaw to the 
inference, that however different the age of these two fish, yet the 
union could anse from nothing but identity of species and he there- 
fore subjected to precisely the same experiments as those above de- 
senbed, the roe of the adult female salmon, and the milt of the tiny 
parr Portions of the spawn thus tieated were put into the artifi- 
cial pond No 2 It proved to be impregnated , the produce during 
the first year having all* the appearance of true parr toward the 
end of the second year they assumed their silvery hue, and in fact 
the young fi‘»h m pond No 2 underwent precisely the same changes 
as those of No 1 Nor was this a hybrid race , for one of these of 
the second year was again made the subject of expenment with the 
adult female salmon, his milt being brought into contact with her 
roe and this new progeny appealed identical with those already 
noticed Specimens were exhibited to the Society of the parent 
adult salmon, male and female, and of some of the young of the 
ponds, killed when they had the regular markings of the parr, and 
afterwards when they had assumed the migratory dress of the young 
salmon 

In the conversation which followed. Professor Chn(ttison stated 
that, along with Mr Shaw, he had personally examined and could 
confirm the accuracy of every one of the author s statements, both 
in the previous communication and the present Mr James Wilson 
likewise offered some remarks, insisting particularly upon the fact 
that the specimens before the Society demonstrated that t)Sese fish 
had, at one period of their existence, all the genuine characters of 
true parr, and indisputably were the parr of the naturalist and the 
angler, and were as certainly at a subsequent period transformed 
into the young salmon , and Professor Traill closed the discussion 
by avowing, that although from some anatomical details there had 
long existed m his mind difficulties m the way of arnving at the 
same conclusion with the author, yet he could not withstand the 
evidence he had just hefiurd , that he was a convert to Mr Shaw’s 
opinion, and that he considered his communication as one of the 
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most important contributions thaf had of late years been made to 
Natural History, both m a scientific and commercial point of view 

BOTANICAL BOCISTY OF EDINBURGH 

This Society met on the evening of the 14tji November, m the 
Royal Institution — Dr R K Greville in the Chair 

A letter from the Marquis of Normanby was read, stating that 
the Diploma of the Society had been laid before the Queen, and that 
the same had been very graciously received by Hei Majesty A 
letter was also read from Baron Werther, inclosing a communica- 
tion from the King of Prussia, m which His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to acknowledge the receipt of the Society’s Diploma, trans- 
mitted on the occasion of His Majesty’s election as an honorary 
member 

An account of botanical excursions made from Edmburgh m the 
autumn of 1 839, was read by Professor Graham 

Mr Forbes read a notice of excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Trieste*, m which he gave a sketch of the Inestine territory, a 
country exceedingly rich in rare and curious plants The excur- 
sions described were four — 1st, the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town 2nd, the salt marshes of Zaule, and the neighbouring hills 
of Istna , 3rd, the Monte Spaccato and the wood of Lipizza, on the 
singular calc ireous plain of the Karst and 4th, Contobello on the 
sea coast 

Dr Grcvillc laid on the tabic a scries of specimens of Quercus 
rohm , exhibiting an extraordinary range of form From the singu- 
lar vanation exhibited by these specimens m the shape and texture 
of the leaves and in the length of the peduncles. Dr Gre\ille was 
of opinion that there is but one species of oak indigenous in Britain 

ROYAL PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH 

• 

Of the communications read (his Session to the Physical Society, 
we notice the following — Edward Forbes, Esq exhibited drawnngs 
and diagrams of the various genera of Cthograde Medusa: inhabiting 
the seas of Britain, with comments on their structure and habits He 
gave an account of two new species of Alctna — a genus observed this 
summer, for the first time,* in the northern hemisphere, also„of a 
new Beroe, discovered near the Isle of May , and concluded with 
some interesting observations on the structure and use of cilia, 
which naturalists have generally supposed are for motion, but which 
Mr Forbes showed could not be so 

* Sec p 307 of our present Number 
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• MISCELLANEOUS 

ON OIFFRBBNT TISSUES THE WORK OF INSECTS 

In the * Compte Rendu * of the sitting of the Academy of the 1 9th 
August of this year, there is an extract from a letter of M Lc\asseur, 
\iho forwarded n piece of a \ery line tissue a kind of cloth made by 
caterpillars, whxch was found in Moravia Ihia extract has occa- 
**ioned two other communications on similar facts the one observed 
by Count Saumeray, near Btois , the other by M Dclahaye libra- 
rian to the cit> of Amiens 

Reaumur ^n the second \olume of hia Memoirs mentioned the 
caterpillars which make the«e tissues They are the species of Moths 
which entomologists have included m the family Yponomevtid(Et a 
name meant to indicate the habits of these caterpillars which live con- 
gregated together in vast numbers under a common tent, and which 
when they remove weave for themselves galleries or co\cied ways, 
in order to be sheltered and to escape the too strong light and heat 
of the sun, ind at the same time thus preserve themselves fiom the 
moisture of the atmosphere and the voracity of birds 1 hey advance 
successively upon the different branches of certain tiecs which they 
entirely strip ot their leaves leaving upon their track the tapestries 
which defended them it is under this protecting cloth that each of 
the caterpillars weaves itself a small cocoon about the size of a 
barleycorn In some cases these cocoons are separated isolated and 
vertically suspended from the cloth which forms the roof of their tent 
and in others all these caterpillars assemble when they are ready to 
undergo their metamorphosis, so that in this c ise their chrysalises 
and their envelopes form a circular mass of follicles pressed together 

I he species which are rao^t known by their ravages and by the 
luge extent of their woven fabrics, which always depends on the 
magnitude of the number qf individuals which have made them, are 
those which naturalists have designated under the names of the 
plants which they seem to prefer, and which with the termination 
which Linnaeus appropriated to all moths, have become their specific 
names, such as Evonymella Padella Cognatella, Ethtella, Sedella, &c , 
according as they feed on the leaves «f the spindle tree, the bird- 
c henry, the service-tree, the quince the whitethorn the orpine 

M Duponchel has described and drawn nine species of this genus 
in vol vii of the 'Nocturnal Lcpidoptera of France* in plates 285 
and 28G 

MM Audouin, Edward«, and Dumeril, are clearly of opinion that 
the ti'S'^ucs ‘^ent by MM Levassturand de Saumeray are the work of 
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the caterpillars of the Yponomeutidcd , but with regard to that sent 
by M Deluhaye, they agree with him in thinking that it is the pro- 
duct of a number of small spiders of the genus Eptere of Walckenaer , 
for this tissue is somewhat glutinous and very milch finer than that 
of the caterpillars, the threads of the latter not being adhesive like 
those of the spiders — Compte Rendu, Oct 28, p 533 

STRCJCIUHL OF TUE OYUTF IN THF HRJCEM 

In many works on botany for instance in Lindley's ' Nat Syst of 
Bot we find in the description of the Ertcea* the words * radicula hilo 
opposita Tins has evidently arisen from a confusion of hilum and 
thalaza by a restricted consideration of the mature seed, for all 
Ericca: which I have hitherto examined present an anatropous ovule 
with simple (^) integument, whence it follows of itself that a rad%- 
cula hilo proxima must exist in the ripe seed as also Kunth has 
eorrectly stated to be the case in his * Flor Berol 1838 — ^Dr 
ScHLFiDEN in Wiegmann s Archtv, Part IV 1839 

COLOUR OF SALT MARSHES 

A communication read November 4th at the French Academy of 
Sciences from M Toll Professor of Natur d History in the College 
of Montpellier states that having carefully investigated the colora- 
tion of the salt marshes of the department of the Herault, he came 
to the following results — 

1 The At tcmia salina contributes onl)^ in a subordinate manner, 
and it may almost be said not at all, to this colouring 

2 It IS owing to infusonal animalcules 

3 The Hismatocotcus salinus are only dead infusoria become glo- 
bular • 

4 Ihc Pro^ococcus salinus are the ^globules which escape from 
their bodies after death 

Upon the subject of the letter M Audoum remarked, that being 
in company with M Dunal in June 1838, he observed m the en- 
virons of Montpclher in several of the ditches of the salt marshes 
whose waters appeared to be free from colour, Artemia saltna of a 
red colour only 1 he intestinal c^al of these little Crustacea ex- 
hibited this coloui and it was owing to the matter which it con- 
tained M Audoum had previously witnessed a similar phsenomenon 
in the Artemia which M Payen brought under the notice of the 
Academy in 1816 Having put a score of them into fresh watei m 
which he had dissolved sca-salt, he had an opportunity for a month 
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of observing the matter contained m their mtestioal canal, rene\( ed 
without interruption and always turning red without his ever having 
perceived in the water m which the Crustacea hved any trace of co- 
loured substance Can the red colour which the ingested matter as- 
sumes in the mtestifial canal of the little Crustacea have instantly 
become developed by the act of digestion ? 1 his would be a new 

and ^ery cunous fact to verify M Audouin expressed a Mish that 
M Job, who IS favourably situated for varying his experiments, 
would apply himself to the solution of this inteiestmg problem — 
Compte Rendu, Nov 4 p 570 

TiLCO KLFONOR/F 

M G^nc has read before the Academv of Sciences at Turin the 
description of a new species of Falcon, discovered in Sardinia by 
M de la Marmora which has been confounded with the Common 
Hobby (^F Subbuteo,) but from wfiich it differs in its much stronger 
form in the colour of the cere, which is bluish , by the form of the 
'cutting edges of the mandible, which aie not notched between the 
base and the tooth , and by the colour of the eggs which are reddish, 
spotted and blotched with 1 rown — Ulnstitut, 7th November 

DESCIllPTlOV OF A MEW SPECIES OF MELiPIIAGA BY M DUBUS 

Mehphaga cincta, capite toto collo, pectoreque mgris fasciculo 
postoculari niveo, fiscia pectorali et humens flavis , parapteris, 
tetricibus mcdiis alarum prioribus et dorso mgris, plumis singu- 
lis flavo marginatife, postenoiibus alarum tetricibus mediis albis, 
speculum formantibus , remigibus et rectncibus fusco mgris, 
pogoniis extemis ilavo marginatis , abdomine palhde brunnes- 
centi-cano 

Hah New Zealand 

This species is r^arkable from the length of the hairs which 
clothe the base of the bill and occiput at the origin of the nasal 
apertures These hairs are somewhat stiff and extend over three- 
fourths of the length of the bill, which is slim, slightly curved and 
flat at its base The wings are rounded , the first primary is very 
short , the second much shortei; than the third, which is nearly equal 
to the fourth , the fifth is the longest of all The tail is square, with 
feathers terminating in a point The bill is black and the feet are 
brown Entire length 7 mch , length of the bill from the suture to 
the apex 10 hn , of the tarsus 1 inch, of the middle digit 8 lin — 
Bulletin de r Acad Roy de Bruxelles, Avnl 6, 1839 
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FLANNEL FORMED OF INFUSORIA AND CONREpTiB 

On the 17 til of October last, Professor Ehrtnbergyloid before the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, a foot and a half square of natuml 
wadding or flannel, consisting of Infusoria and Conferva which was 
found to the extent of several hundred square feet near Sabor in 
Silesia, after an inundation We have already had occasion m pre- 
ceding numbers of this Journal, to lay before our readers Professor 
Ehrenberg's notice respecting the ammal and vegetable nature of the 
meteoric paper of 1 686 (See Annals, vol iii pp 1 85 and 320,) and also 
the communication of Ehrenberg and Kersten respecting the natural 
leather of Freiberg, to which the present substance is analogous, but 
far more surprising from its occurrence in such an immense mass The 
flannel is chiefly formed of unramifled branches of Conferva rivulans 
interwoven with fifteen species of Infusoria and some shells of the 
water-flea {Daphnia) Of the Infusoria eleven belong to the family 
of the Baicillaria, and of these six to siliceous-loricated genera, 
several Clostennce^ See Predominating are the Fi agtllaria^ Navicula 
vtridi^ and Cryptomonas lenticularis All the forms a re kii o w^ ^ 
species — Beiichte der Akademte Oct 17, 1839 

MITEOROI OGICAL OBSElJ^ATlb^^S tOR NOV, 1839 
Chiswick — Nov 1 Hazy rain 2 Rain ^ J Fo^gy ram 5 Ram 

fint 6 Hazy ram 7 R^n 8 Hazy ram 9 ^ine drizzly 10 Hazy 
rain 11 Ckar 12,3*3 Hazy overcast 14 line jam 15 Hazy 16 
Ovcicast ckir and fine at night 17 Ram 18 Heavy ram 19 line a 
large halo round the moon at night 20 1 me ram 2\ Stormy and wet 

22 Overcast fine 2S Char 24 Ram «5 Cloudy raid almost a hur- 
ricane at night 26 Clcai 27 Den»e fog 28 Hazy 29 Heavy ram 
30 Overcast heavy showtrs 

Bobton — Nov 1 Stormy 2 C loudy ram pm 3 Cloudy 4, 5 Rain 
ramcarIvAM 6,7 Cloudy 8 Cloudy ram p m 9 Cloudy 10 Cloudy 
rain A M and p m 11 Cloudy 12,13 Foggy 14 Cloudy ram p m 15 
Cloudy ram A M 16 Fine 17 Fine ram pm 18 Ubudy ram early 

AM 19,20 Fine 21 Cloudy ram early a m rainPM^22 Cloudy 23 
!hine 24 Rain 25 Cloudy 26 Cloudy aam early a m 27 line ram 
and snow p m 28 Cloudy 29 Rain ram early am 30 Stormy 

Applegarlh Manw Dun^ies^sliire — Nov 1 Storm of wind with slight showers 
2 Fair weatlier moderated 3 Fipr fine 4 Rather moist 5 Clear and 
cold Quiet day and cloudy 7 The same slight^nrzlc pm 8 Cloudy 
and moist 9 The same ram am 10 Quiet day moist atmosphere 1 1 
Calm day still moist 12 Showery all day 13 Mild day throughout no 
rain 14 Drizzly and gloomy a true Nov day 15 Rain all day heavy p m 
16 Showerv throughout 17 Fine day and fair 18,19 Drizzling day 20 
Very fine day rain r m 21 The tame rain a m 22 Fine one shower pm 

23 Frosty morning shower at noon 24 Ram all day 25 Showery a m 
cleared up p m 26 Cold and frosty inorntng shower snow 27 The same 
frost increasing more snow 28 Freezing all day snow lying 29 Storm of 
wind and ram snow gone SO Rain nearly all day 

Sun 20 days Rrunlbdays Snow 2 days IrostSdays 
Wind cast 7 days South east and south-south east 5 days North 1 day 
Nortli-east and north north east 4 days Southleast 4 days South west and 
south south west 7 days. West 1 day West-south west 1 day , 

Calm 1 2 days Moderate 10 days Brisk 4 days Boisterous 2 days StroQg-^ 
breeze 1 day Stormy 1 da> ^ 
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ANNALS OF NATURAL HftSTORY, 


XLI — On the Structure of the Seta of Funaria hygrometncn 
By Edwin LankestLiR^ M D 

Thl hygrometncal jiioperties of the Funarta hygrometnca 
have been long known to botanists^ but as the mo\ ements 
produced in it by its sensibility to moisture are very singular, 
and as I am not aware of the subject having been dwelt upon 
by any botanist, I have been induced to prepare the following 
notice This moss is one of the most common of the tribe, 
being found abundantly on dry banks and on tu" soil that 
barely covers the^ loots of full-giowii trees, but it especially 
delights where th<\^ ashes of burnt n ood cover the soil, and 
thus it may be fieupently seen restoring the coloui of the 
ground on those little spots uh^rh indicate where the 

gipsy hjis pitched h ^ tent, or in the woodfc. or by the side^of 
the hedges where wood has been burnt lu;? young thecae 
make tlj^ir appearance early in the spring, and in months 
of April or May may be found accompanied by a number of 
dried setae as well as others in all stages of their grow^th 
If one of the dried setde be taken in the hand, and its lower 
portion moistened w ith the finger, the capsule will be seen 
to turn from right to left, making tWo, three, or even more 
complete revolutions , if now the nipper portion be moist- 
ened ui like manner, the capsule will turn round more ra- 
pidly in a contrary direction This phaenomenon is exhi- 
bited whichever portion of the seta is first wetted If both 
ends are moistened at the same time, a tremulous wa\eririg is 
observed without any motion, but in a few seci'Hids the cap- 
sule begins to move in one direction or the otb'^^ 'fh*^ di- 
rection in this instance is in some measure determined by i)he 
quantity of moisture applied, but the upper part seems moSi 
easily affected, and the motion arising fiom moistening it is 
much more rapid than fiom the 1^W( r portion If the oa*>b 

Ann Nat Htst Vol 4 No F^b 1840 2 d ^ 
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sule IS held Iii the fingers the lower end presents the same 
motions If »oth ends are held and the middle left free and 
moisture is ap^ied^ there is an evident effort made to curl the 
whole stem^ but this is not effected 

On observing these cunous phaenomena^ I was induced to 
submit the setae to an examination by the microscope^ and 
their stnicture explains^ in some measure, the nature of the 
motions observed The entire seta is composed of an elon- 
gated cellular tissue which is arranged in a spiral manner 
(Figs 1,2) The tissue is not however continued in the same 
direction through the whole length of the seta, but at about 
two-thirds of its length it begins to straighten, and at length 
in the upper part runs spirally in an opposite direction to that 
of the lower portion, the fibres forming a mueh more acute 
angle in the upper than the lower part of thtir couise This 
structure J.S most apparent in the dried set*!. In the young 
state the fibres are quite straight , as they incicase in age they 
become more spiral , and in the green sow, just before the 
capsule IS ripened, thq spiral fibres withaheii double direc- 
tion are quite evident (Fig 3 *Tl^e inimediate cause of the 
mocions appears to be the absorption of^mo isture by the elon- 
gated spiial tist^c Whether the moisture admitted 'into the 
tissue straightens it by the force with which the fluid passes 
along the bent tubes, or whether it anses from the mere dis- 
tension of the external tissue, may be a question The cap- 
sule turns rqund in a direction contrary to that of the spiral 
of each end, after the seta has been moistened and has 
turned round in both chrections, its length is greater than it 
was previously The more rapid movements of the capsule 
when the upper end is whetted is accounted for by the <jircum- 
stance of the upper end of the seta being more twisted than 
the lowpr end It does not however appear that the mere spi- 
ral form of the fibres is the cause of the motion, as this struc- 
ture exists in ^he green setae, w^hicfi are entirely insusceptible 
of motion from the appheatfon of moisture Nor is merely the 
dryness of the fibres the cause, as the green setae, though 
thoroughly dned, do not exhibit any movement But at the 
/penod of ripening the capsule is found bent towards the sur- 
’^Ih^e of the earth, and although I have not obsciwed it turn- 
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mg rounds I think it is probable that dunng this penod a 
further twisting of the whole seta takes place^ this direction 
bemg given by the already spiral form of the hbres^ and con- 
stituting the true cause of the motions observed This is 
rendered more probable by the &ct that the spiral form of the 
tissue exists even after it has been macerated in water 


Fig 1 Fig 2 Fig 3 



The subject of the spiral direction so frequently observed in 
the tissue of plants is one of great interest, and I bebeve little 
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has hitherto been done towards explaining the causes of the 
phsenomenon When the above observations were made 1 was 
not aware of any instance of a change in the direction of the 
spiral , but smce then^ Professor Morren of Liege has pointed 
out to me the occurrence of a double direction in the spire 
formed by the twisting of the tendrils of Bryonia dioica , and 
I have subsequently observed m the tendrils of a species of 
Passtjlora a twisting not only in two opposite directions^ but 
in alternately different directions for five or six times to the 
end of the spire. 


XLII — On the Tentacular Classification of Zoophytes By 
John Hogo^ Esq ,MA,FRS,PLS,&c 

In his able and beautiful work on the ^ British Zoophytes/ 
Dr George Johnston has reviewed most of the classifications 
that have as yet been brought forward for those extremely in- 
teresting animals^ which have been generally called Polypes 
{JPolypi) by most French naturalists, as well as for their struc- 
tures or habitations, that have received, of late, the common 
appellation of Polypanes {Polypama) from th^ same wnters 

In the first place I may remark that three methods of clas- 
sification present themselves to the investigator of this por- 
tion of natural history, first, that which is derived from the 
Polyparies or dwelhngs of the ammals the second is taken 
from the natural organization and forms of the animals alone, 
that IS to say, from the Polypes themselves , and the third, 
that method which may be founded on a combmation of cer- 
tain characters deduced both from the animals and likewise 
from their dwellings 

Now, as an example of the first method, in my sketch of 
the ^ Natural History of the vicinity of Stockton-on-Tees/ 
which was written in the spnng of 1825, but not pubhshed 
until the year 1827^ I introduced an arrangement of many of 
our native Polypanes, grounded chiefly on the views of our 
own lUustnous zoophytologist, the accurate Ellis , and in order 
that it may be clearly understood, I trust I may be pardoned 
for here subjoimng an outhne or synopsis of it. 
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POLYPARIA 

Section I SiMPLiciA 

Family I Corallimidea 
Order I Vesicifera 

Gems Sertulana (of the old authors) 

Order 2 Tubifera 
Genus Tubulana 
Order 3 Gellifera 

Genera Cellulana and Flustra 

Family II Corallotdea 
Order 4 Porifera 

Genera Cellepora and Millepora 
Order 5 Stellifera 
Genus Madrepora 

Section II CoMPOsiTA 
Order 6 Corticifera 
Genus ([Dorallina 

Family III Creatoidea 
Order 7 Oscuhfera 
Genus Alcyonium 
Order 8 Gelatinifera 

Genera Spongia and Spongilla 

It will be obvious to every one acquainted with Ellises work 
onOoralhnes, that the first three orders correspond with^ and 
are nearly the same as^ the primary divisions of that author , 
VIZ 1 Vesiculated Corallines , 2 Tubular Corallines , and 3* 
Celliferous Corallines And indeed^ the above^ if considered 
solely in relation to the British Pol^aries or the inanimate 
and unorganized habitations of the* animals — or as they have 
been taptly termed Polyptdoms by Dr G Johnston — may 
perhaps prove to the student as useful an arrangement as any 
other which has hitherto appeared 

Next, in pursuance of the second method of classification, 
and which most zoologists will at this day coincide with me 
as being the only true foundation for the systematic arrange* 
ment of zoophytes, I here venture to classify them according 
to their tentacles {Tentf^la ) , which organs, considenng their 
structure, their great use, and functions, 1 have, for several 
years past, accounted as presenting the best and most natural 
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forms and chlitacters for that purpose Although Dr Arthur 
Farre, by separating this class of animals into two divisions — 
the Cihobrachtate md the Nudzbrachuzte* Polypi — first pub- 
licly called the attention of the scientific world in his valuable 
paper in the ^Philosophical Transactions^ for the year 1837^ 
to the importance of the tentacula^ which he has named Ara- 
clna, with respect to a more correct classification of them 

Class ZOOPHYTA 
Sub-Cldss I BiNOscuiiA 
Tribe I Tentacults armaits 
Order 1 Ciliotentacula 

Genera Plustra, Cellulana, Cellepora, Plumatella, Slc 

Sub-Class II Unoscula 
Order 2 NoDnENTAcrL\ 

Genera Hydra, Sertulana, &c 
Order 3 Pinnitentacula 

Genera Gorgonia, Pennatula, Alcyomtim, 3cc 
Order 4 Glanpitentacula 
Genus Corync 

Tnbe II Teniaculis nudatts 
Order 5 Planitentacula 
Genus Tubulana, &c 
Order 6 Tubitentacula 

Genera Actinia Madrepora, &c 

A few observations for the sake of briefly explaimng this 
classification will be sufficient The first subclass compre- 
hends those zoophytes that are endowed with a higher and 
more perfect organization^ and possess both a separate mouth 
and a distinct anus^ whidh is signified in the appellation of 
Bznoscula As far as we are at jjiresent acquainted with these 
animals^ they all have their tentacles armed^ or fringed, with 
vibratory cilia 

The second subclass includes the UnoscuUms Zoophytes, or 
those which possess only a single hole or orifice, serving as 
well for their mouth as their anus* they are by far the most 
numerous The order 2, Nodztentacula, represents such ani- 

* These terms are both somewhat objectionable, as being likely to be 
confounded with Oiliobramhxa and Nudtbranchia^ names pi cviously lu use 
among the Prcnch wnterb 
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mals as have their tentacula studded mth minui;? projections, 
knots, or nodules, which are also said to be sometunes fur- 
nished with httle bnstles or sctse , for example, the Hydra 
and the SerManada The order 3 embraces the genera 
Gorgomoy Pennutula, and others, whose animals retain well- 
defined pinnae along their tentacles But in order 4, we have, 
I believe, as yet discovered only one genus, Coryne here the 
tentacula are furnished at their tips with small glands 

The second tnbe possess tentacles unarmed, and quite de- 
void of any projections or appendages whatsoever , m which, 
the order 5, Plamtmtacula, comprising the Tubularus, exhibit 
perfectly smooth and plain tentacula , and the order 6, Tab*- 
tentaeula*, as the Actmiada, have their tentacles hollow, per- 
forated at both extremities, and much resembhng tubes or 
siphons 

I must however beg distinctly to state, that 1 propose this 
classification meiely as an attempted, but by no means as a 
perfect one , because there may, not improbably, occur other 
variations and fornis in the tentacula of even our Bntish zo- 
ophytes with which I am now unacquainted, and which may 
neccssanly lead to some modification in one oi more of the 
previous ordeis , but for those of the foreign genera, some 
additional orders will doubtless have to be hereafter msti- 
tutod 

From this systematic arrangement the Corallines and 
Ranges are excluded , because in the absence of all marks of 
any animal organization, and of every distinct animal property 
as yet discoverable in them, I must agree with Doctors Lmk, 
Muller, and Johnston, and several other distingmshed authors, 
in restpnng them to the Vegetable kmgdom 

* Some one may perhaps be inclmcd to find fault not only with the no- 
menclature here used, Zoophyta Ctbotentacula, Tuhttentacula, &c , but also 
with founding a classification pnncipally upon the vanations and differences 
which are discernible in one set of organs, him I would remind of the Lin- 
nean arrangement of Insects^ inhere he will notice Insecta Lepidoptera, 
NeurapUra, and several more vanationsan the ptera or wings alone And 
I need scarcely add, that this arrangement of the immortal Swede will, in all 
piobabiht}, long survive many of the modern systems, which are grounded 
on the more numeious characters afforded by severe/ oigans 
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XLin — Miscellanea Zoologica By George Johnston, 

M D , Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh With Plates X and XI 

« [Continued from p 232 } 

British Anvflide^ 

In the month of June of the present year, Mr Edward Forbes, 
accompanied by Mr Qoodsir, visited the islands of Orkney 
and Shetland, with d view to the investigation of the marine 
zoology of the northernmost district of Britain* The An- 
nelides which were collected during this tour, Mr Forbes, 
with a hberality I am most anxious to acknowledge, entrusted 
to my examination , and 1 am now about to give the result 
of it to the public, in the hope that this may interest such 
naturalists as devote themselves to the study of our native 
Fauna 

Of the AphrodiiacecBy there were, in this collection, speci- 
mens of Aphrodita aculeata in a young state , of an Aphro- 
dita nearly allied to the A hystrix of Savigny , and of my 
Stgalton Boa The new Aphrodita belongs to the section of 
the genus that is distinguished by having the scales or elytra 
naked or uncovered, and is the first Bntish example of the 
kind The specimen presented to me is 14 lines in length, 
and 4 in its greatest breadth the body is elliptical, rather nar- 
row er posteriorly than in front, of a uniform greyish white 
colour, somewhat hairy and hispid on the sides from the va- 
rious bnstles which garnish the feet (Plate X fig 1,2) The 
scales form a series on each side , they are roundish, smooth, 
thin and flexible, vesicular in the specimen, probably from im- 
mersion in the spirits , there are 15 pairs of them, but the 2 
first pairs and the 3 caudal ones are so small as to be easily 
overlooked Tlie head (fig 3 ) is entirely concealed under the 
front scales It is furnished with two proportionably large 
setaceous smefoth palpi, ipproximatefl at the base, but I was 
not able to detect any antennae The mouth (fig 4 ) is infe- 
rior, large, circular, puckered, armed with a strong retractile 
proboscis, the orifice of which is encircled with a row of ten- 


* Sec the Athenasurai No 618, p 647 
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tacular papillae (fig 5 but there is no appearance of jaws 
There seemed to be 30 feet on each side^ but^ from the close- 
ness and minuteness of the posterior pairs^ the number was 
not very exactly to be counted they are biramous^ the 
branches widely apart The dorsal branch (fig 6 ) of every 
alternate foot carries a scale or elytron^ and is armed with 
spines^ various bnstles^ and a sort of tangled hair^ which par- 
tially covers the scale It is shorter than the ventral branch, 
obtuse, somewhat sinuated, and contains two spines th^ dor- 
sal fascicle of bristles is long, reflected back^v ards, the bristles 
unequal in length, rather slender, sharp-pointed, smooth, and 
curved the next fascicle consists of similar bristles but shorter, 
and there is a still lower fascicle of very slender ones The 
ventral branch (fig 7 ) of the foot is strong, rugose, obtusely 
conoid, covered with minute transparent vesicles, and armed 
with five stout bristles, and with a spine of a yellowish colour 
The bristles are not extruded from the extremity, but from a 
sort of projection beneath it the two upper ones are fili- 
form, obtuse, and of a dark brown colour , the two next are 
most protruded, smooth, paler, with a sharp slightly curved 
pomt , and the under one is short and acutely pointed Eke a 
dagger This branch then is armed with no less than fouV 
different sorts of bristles, calculated both to cut and lacerate 
and to pierce any opposing body , but besides all these there 
IS a soft filament {inferior cirruSy fig 7, a) that onginates from 
a bulb near the base, and is long enough to reach considerably 
beyond the extremity of the foot This is evidently a feeler, 
with which the worm acquaints itself with the nature of the 
opposing body, — whether an enemy that it needs to repulse 
by the extrusion of its formidable weapons, or a feebler ani- 
mal that it can overcome and make its prey To assist its 
tactic powers there are besides many tentacular filaments on 
each side, which originate from the dorsal branch of every al- 
ternate foot these are .smooth and subulate, and, except m 
their lesser size, resemble the pUpi The spines (fig 8 ) are 
of a light yellow colour, tapenng from a broad base to an ob- 
tuse point, smooth and transparent the bristles (fig 9 — 12 ) 
are brown with a bronzed lustre, various in size and strength, 
but all of them quite smooth The surface of the belly has a 
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pearly hue, and the skin is thickly covered with minute vesi- 
cular granules (fig 13 ), similar td those which are seen on 
certain parts of the foot The use of these is probably to give 
the \(orm a firmer hold on the ground, and prevent any retro- 
grade movement from the various evolutions of the feet In 
examining this complicated structure it is scarcely possible to 
refrain from some expression of surprise In figuris ani- 
mantium (etiam minutarum) quam solers subtilisque de- 
scnptio pallium, quamque admirabilis fabnca membrorum * 
Omnia, cnim, qua; quidem intus inclusa sunt, ita nata atque 
ita locata sunt, ut nihil eorum supervacaneum sit, nihil ad 
vitam detinendam non necessanum* 

From the remarks of Audouin and Milne-Edwards, it ap- 
pears that Aphrodita hyatnx is subject to considerable va- 
riety in size, shape, and *n the length of its feetf ? and of 
course it would be frivolous to found any distinction of spe- 
cies on these particulais But an inspection of their figure 
shows Aph hystnx to be a more hispid worm than the one 
now described , and there are other characf crs which seem to 
me sufficient to prove them distinct I propose therefore to 
call the British species Aph borealis , and the specific cha- 
racters of the two species may be thus given — 

Ann HYSTRix, scales naked, with minute jaws, 

some bristles of the dorml foot serrulate at their points , 
those of the ventral foot somewhat forked , inferior cirrus 
very short — Aud and Milne-Edwards, Litt de la France, 

11 p 70 pi 1 fig 1—9 

Aph borealis, naked, proboscis edentulous , aU the 
bristles of the feet smooth , those of the ventral foot smn 
pie , inferior cirrus rather long ^ 

Plate X Fig 1 Aph horeahs of the natural size 2 The same on the 
\eQtral aspect 3 The antenor part magnified 4 The same seen from 
below 5 The proboscis laid open 6 An outline of a foot 7 The 
ventral branch of a foot more highly magnified 8 Two spines 9 Bristles 
of the supenor fdscide 10 A f^iform bnffie 11 A bristle fiom the 
ventral branch 12 Bristles from the inferior fascicle of die dorsal branch 
13 A portion of the skin of the belly magmfied 

The Nereides in this collection were, 1 Nereis margarita^ 

* Cicero dc Nat Deor lib 2 
t Hist Nat du Litt de la France^ n p 74 
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ceay one of them measuiing 7 mches m lengthy M^hich exceeds 
considerably any specimen 1 had previously seen , 2 Nephtys 
margantacea , 3 Glycera alba or Nereis alba of Muller, 
4 Fragments of a Paavnathey probably the same as P fuacOy 
but greatly larger than my Berwickshire specimens , 5 Phyl^ 
lodoce lamelhgera , and Mr Forbes mentioned to me that he 
had also met with 6 Phyllodoce mrtdia 

In other famihes there were specimens of Cirrhatulua me^ 
daaa and of Amphitrite alveolatay and several of a marine 
brtcusy but so much injured and broken that 1 did not attempt 
to asceilam the species Of the family Lumbricidts there was 
another member, which first of all attracted my attention by 
the remarkable development of the anterior bristles that form, 
by their convergence, a large brush apparently terminating 
the head This worm probably belongs to the genus Tro- 
phonia of Audouin and Milne-Edwards, but I know this ge- 
nus only by the incidental and shght notice taken of it in their 
M ork on the Annelides errantes , and have seen no characters 
either of it or of its species 

Tbophonia^ Goobsibii 
Plate XI fig 1 — 10 

Desc Worm from 3 to 4 inches long, as thick as a swanks 
quiU, distinctly annulated, tapenng insensibly backwards to 
an obtuse point, subcyhndrical, but so flaccid after maceration 
in spirits that the sides almost fall together, of a uniform 
earthy brown colour or blueish underneath, rough with nu- 
merous granulations which are somc^^hat larger on the dorsal 
than on the plane ventral surface ^The cuticle or outer skin 
is easily separable from the bpdy, which then appears of a dull 
leaden blue colour, more or less indescent Front armed 
with a brush of long hair-hke bnstles Segmenta between 50 
and 60, homologous, narrower than broad, granulous, some- 
what puckered and thickened on the sides, on which there are 
two distant bundles of non-retraetde bnstles, but no papillous 
feet First aegment very small, and as it were drawn within 
the second mouth subterminal, circular, edentulous, and un- 
furnished with organs of any kind The secofid segment is 
rather less than the third, and from its antenor edge there 
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originate^ on«each side, two brushes of longbnstles that pro- 
ject forwards , similar but shorter brushes are home by the 
third segmentj^ and still shorter by the fourthy but still they 
are long enough to mix with those of the second to form that 
hairy brush which arms the front, and so remarkably charac- 
terizes the worm The bnstles of the other segments are not 
longer than the breadth of the body, and are either laid over 
the back or projected from the sides These lovg bnstles 
(fig 6, 7 ) aU belong to the dorsal brush, which consists of 
seven or eight, unequal in length, setaceous, smooth, slender 
and flexible, and closely annulated like the antenna of a lobster 
or Oammarus , with them are intermixed a few much shorter 
acicular bristles that are not annulated (fig 8 ) the bnstles of 
the ventral brush are short and also of two kinds,— one kind 
setaceous and slender (fig 10 ), — the other stout, straight 
until near the extremity, where it is bent into a sharp cutting 
point there are four or fi\e of them in each brush (fig 9 ) 
With a good magnifier we also discover that every one of the 
granules of the skin is tipt with a very short rather blunt spine 
Anus terminal and simple 

Ftom its softness and flaccidity, as well as from its struc- 
ture, we may safely conclude that this worm burrows in the 
soil after the manner of the Arenicola, which it in fact re- 
sembles considerably The brush of hairs on the anterior ex- 
tremity will be in general protruded from the furrow, and is 
probably subservient to the capture of the prey The hairs 
are, in all our specimens, soiled and infested with sordes and 
conferva-like filaments (fig 6 ), which, though they could not 
be removed with a brush,»are undoubtedly extraneous , for the 
hairs are not equally and alike so disfigured, for while some were 
almost clean, others were greatly loaded with this foulness, 
and none of it was found on the bristles of the lower seg- 
ments 

Plate XI Fig 1 Trophoma Ooodstm, Qatural size 2 The anterior 
segments from above, and 3 Ihe same from below, magnified 4 Three 
segments laid open by an incision through the ventral surface and spread 
out 5 A portion of the skin highly magnified 6 One of the front bnsfles. 

7 A bnstle from the dorsal brush of a segment from near the middle of the 
body 8 Another bristle from the same 9 A bristle of the ventral brush , 
and 10 One of the small ones that are associated with them 
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1 have dedicated the species to Mr Forbes ^9 companion, 
who IS already well known to comparative anatomists by his 
ingenious researches into the development and structure of 
the teeth , and who promises to recommend himself to the 
gratitude of naturalists by an mvestigation pf our native ra- 
diated animals 

The worm 1 am next to notice possesses a considerable de- 
gree of interest, for some of the pecuhar characters of three 
families meet apparently in it, and it connects them more 
closely than any genus hitherto discovered The head reminds 
us of the Echiurus, — a genus m the family Lumbrictdrs , the 
position of the mouth is much the same as in Cirrhatulus, and 
there is some analogy between them in the structure of the 
feet, while the anus resembles that of Nennne, which, as well 
as Cirrhatulus, belongs to the Artciadte , but then the form of 
the body and its annular structure is that of Arenicola , and 
notwithstanding some obvious discrepancies, this worm ought 
perhaps to be referred to the family of which Arenicola is the 
type, though there is no genus m it with which the species 
before us can be associated I therefore propose to create a 
new genus in the family for its reception, to winch the name 
Travma may be given, in commemoration of Mr Travis, an 
eminent surgeon m Scarborough, and one of those learned 
and ingenious friends’^ to whose correspondence Mi Pennant 
was much indebted in prepanng his British Zoology 

Family Arenicolid^ 

1 Arenicola Mouth terminal, bi^anchise arbuscular 

2 Travma Mouth ventral , branchiae a simple filament. 

• TRAVISfA FoRBESII 

Plate XI Fig 11 — 18 

In figure this annehde is something between that of the 
earth-worm and the leech i it is elhptical antenorly, narrower 
and subcylindncal in the posterior half, of a uniform dull 
olive-green colour, smooth to the naked eye, distinctly an- 
nular Both Bides are so ahke that it is not easy to say at first 
which is the dorsal and which the ventral , but the anterior 
fi<^gipents are so far unlike the posterior ones, that, to render 
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the description more distinct^ it may be advisable to consider 
it as divided into an anterior and a caudal half 
The antenor half consists of about 14 segments^ mcreasmg 
gradually in diameter till near the middle^ when they begin 
again to decrease^ a little The first or cephalic segment is 
very small, pellucid, triangular, sharp-pointed like a snout, 
and somewhat concave underneath it is destitute of every 
kmd of appendage The second segment is rather broad, and 
like the succeeding, excepting that it is single and without any 
armature The other segments consist each of two, or some- 
times three narrow rings , and each of them is furnished, on 
each side, with, a dorsal brush of bristles, a long filament, a 
circular pore, and a ventral brush of bristles, similar to the 
dorsal, but smaller On the secondary or mteimcdiate rings 
there are no bristles, but one, tvio, or e\en three pores The 
mouth IS perforated between the third and fourth segments on 
the\entral surface, it is circular, with thickened puckered 
lips, edentulous, and without a proboscis 

The antenor segments pass by a sort of gradation into the 
caudal ones, though it is not difiicult to mark the distmction 
They are less in diameter, but broader in the opposite direc- 
tion, and thickened on the sides, where there are two shoit 
obtuse fleshy papillae From the base, and below the dorsal 
papilla, the soft filament or cirrus onginates, which does: not 
exceed half the length of the antenor filaments Close to the 
cirrus there is a brush of bnstles, but I could not discover a 
second brush There are thirteen of these caudal segments 
with a very narrow one* between each the last but one is 
small and unarmed, and *the anal one is terminated w^ith six 
soft obtuse papillae forming a sort of cupped circle round the 
vent 

The skin of the worm, under a magnifier, appears to be 
granulated on the dorsal, and punctured on the ventral sur- 
face The bnstles are slender, unequal, slightly curved, aci- 
cular, smooth, and unjomted they vary in number in the seg- 
ments, but scarcely exceed twenty m any single fascicle, and 
are never fewer than four or five Those of the dorsal brush 
are longer than those of the ventral, but do not otherwise differ, 
and both brushes come from the skin, and not from a papil- 
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louB foot There are no spines The cirrus or brftnchial fila- 
ment IS soft and fihform 

It IS necessary to observe that this description is drawn up 
from the examination of a single specimen^ which had grown 
soft by maceration in the spirits^ and was somewhat injured 
by the carnage Thus the filaments or cun of several seg- 
ments were broken away , and I ought to mention that there 
were no traces of any on the third, fourth, and fifth segments 
The specimen was rather more than an inch in length, but, 
from its structure, the worm is obviously capable of being 
elongated to a considerable extent 

Plate XI Fig 11 TVamaa of the natural bizc 12 The same, 
magnified 13 Ihe cephalic segments 14 A side view of a segment 
from near the middle 15 A view of a caudal segment on the dorsal aspect 
16 The same on the vential aspect 17 The anal segments 18 A few 
bristles 


XLI V — Note on the Occurrence at various times of the Bottle- 
nosed Whale (Hypeioodon Butzkopf, Lacep ) on the coast of 
Ireland, and on its nearly mmultamous appearance on dif- 
ferent parts oj^ the British coast in the autumn of 1839 By 
William Thompson, Esq, Vice-President of the Natural 
History Society of Belfast 

In Bellas ^British Quadrupeds,’ &c pubhshed in 1837, the 
latest work treating of our Cetacea, it is observed, with refer- 
ence to the two individuals of this species recorded by Dale 
and Hunter, that these arc the documents upon which alone 
we have to depend as to the occurrence of the Hyperoodon on 
the British shores The works of Jenyns* and Jardinef do 
not cofitain any reference to other British specimens More 
recently Mr Thompson of Hull has, in the Magazine of Na- 
tural History for 1838 (p 221), described a whale of this spe- 
cies which was stranded near that town in 1837, and whose 
skeleton is preserved in the HuU, Literary and Philosophical 
Society, 

The first particular record known to me of the occurrence 


* Manual of British Vertebrate Animals, 1835 
t Naturalist’s Library, vol on Whales, 1837 
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of ihe Hypert^don m Ireli^od, hi contained m the Dublin Phi- 
losophical Journal for March 1B25^ where Dr Jacob (now Pro- 
fei^or of Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons m trelatid) very fully and ably describes a specimen 
dissected by him , and at the same time, after a due examina- 
tion of its anatomy, treats of the place the genus should oc- 
cupy among the Cetacea* The individual which formed the 
subject of the essay was stranded at Killiney, a few miles 
from Dublin, m the month of September [1824 Its per- 
fect skeleton is preserved in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons in Dublin In Mr Templeton^s Catalogue of lush 
Vertebrate Animal^t^ the Hyppvoodon is mentioned as occa- 
sionally^^ met with 

From Dr Jacob I learned in November last, that within 
twenty fave years he has known four bottle-nosed whales to 
be stranded within a short distance of Dublin — of these, all, 
except the one particularly described by him, were taken at 
Howth, near the entrance of the bay on one occasion, two of 
them occurred at the same time 

Early m the month Ot August 1836, two Hyperoodonswere 
stranded at Dunany Point, near Dundalk A fnend who saw 
the specimens when quite recent, described them to me as 
bottle-nosed whales, and on my sending to him for the pur- 
pose of identification outlines of the individuals figured by 
Dale and Hunter, be stated that the form of Daleys figure repre- 
sented them well The larger of these animals was 17 feet in 
length and 14^ in girth, the other was somewhat smaller 
Having been stranded pn the property of his relative. Lady 
Bellingham, their heads^ were fortunately reserved for my 
fnend Dr Bellingham of Dublin, I had lately an opportunity 
of examining both of these specimens, one of whicl^ is'^m the 
Museum of the School of Anatomy, Peter-street , the other 
in that of the Royal Dublin Society In the latter collection is 
the head of a second Hyperoodon, v^hich in all probability was 

• Th^nemeetffyperaodon is objected to by Dr Jacob as expressing what 
the animal does not possess — teeth m the palate, this part having been as 
smooth as the rest of the mouth in the specimen be dissected Ceto dtedon 
was proposed by Dr Jacob as a generic name, and Hmiert was applied by 
him to the species 1 hts elaborate memoir though published in 1825 is un- 
noticed in any of the above-i^ited works 

t Mag Nat Hist voL i New Senes 
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obtained on the Irish coasts but 1 could noj: ascertam the 
locality whence it had been received it is simdar in Bisse to 
the smaller of the Dundalk specimens, and a very few inches 
less than the larger, the measurements of which are as foll^iw 

• ft in 

Length from occiput to end of snout 4 6 

Breadth of cranium j k 2 4 

Height of ditto 2 0 

The crania of the four Hyperoodons preserved in Dublin are, 
I conceive, refernble to one species, and are similar to those 
represented in Cuvier’s ‘Ossemens Fossiles,^ pi 225 ed 1834 
F Cuvier’s ‘Histoire Nat des C^tac^s,’ pL9, and Bell’s ‘Brit 
Quad ’ &c p 496 From what has been already published on 
the subject any further remarks on these specimens seem to be 
unnecessary As supplementary to what appears in Mr Bell’s 
work, it may be added with reference to a specific character 
about which there has been some obscurity, that in the indi- 
viduals particularly described by Dr Jacob and Mr Thomp- 
son of Hull, two teeth were present m the lower jaw , but in 
neither instance w ere they apparent in the recent animal, but 
were detected only when the gum was cut into in the prepa- 
ration of the skeleton 

Having heard on the 20th September last, that a whale had 
been captured at Bally holme Bay, near Bangor (county Down), 
on the 16th, I immediately set out for the place accompanied 
by a scientific friend, Mr Hyndman A small portion only 
of the animal then remained on the beach, the hehd, tail, and 
entire skin with the blubber having been removed This whale 
was seen on the evening of the 16th Sept m shallow water 
not far from the shore, and a boat with the small complement 
of thred “hands” gave chase Fire-arms were discharged at 
it, but these apparently not having any effect, its assailants 
bound a rope to a pick-axe and drove this rude but successful 
substitute for a harpoon infp the animal, and about the same 
time managed to throw a loop of rope round its body above 
the tail, and thus with some little difficulty brought it captive 
to the shore Its length was stated have been 24 feet, 
the breadth of tail 6, the girth at the thickest part perhaps 
from 18 to 20 feet, the weight was estimated at about 5 tons 
Ann Nat Hist Vol 4. No 26 Feb. 1840. 2e 
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The entire upper surface was of a blackish-grey colour, the 
under parts somewhat paler The stomach is said to have 
contained the remains of shells, and what was described to be 
like the feet of fowls”— these I have little doubt were por- 
tions of the arms c^r feet of cuttle-fish* {S^%ad<e) Although 
it was late in the evening when this whale was brought ashore, 
its captors at once commenced taking off the blubber, so that 
unfortunately no person who would have felt a scientific in- 
terest in the spectacle, had the opportunity of seeing the ani- 
mal in a perfect state During the progress of cutting up on 
the day after its death, the body was still "vi arm and smolang 

To the intelligent fanner whose property this whale became, 
I showed all the figures of Cetace^B in Mr Bellas work, when 
he at once, from the narro^v elongated snout, and head ansmg 
abruptly from it, identified the specimen with the Hyperoodon^ 
objecting only to the snout not being represented so long 
comparatively as in the real animal To another respectable 
farmer who had got its head, I exhibited these figures, and he 
also immediately singled out the Hyperoodon^ considtrmg the 
figure of Daleys specimen as more charactenstic of the general 
form of the animal than that of Hunter’s , the tail of this 
lattei however being the better liked The gape or opening 
of the mouth was remarked to be thus ^ or like the letter /” 
— ^teeth none— the snout shaped like a bottle it was similarly 
desenbed by our first informant In a newspaper paragraph 

• Dr Jacob says of the Hyperoodon he dissected, that the oval cavity 
into which the oesophagus opened “ contained a laige quantity of the beaks 
of cuttle-fishes, nerhaps two quarts " Again, in the Catalogue of the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, p 161, there appears— “ Cuttle- 
fish bills found m the stomach of a Balana rostrata ’* Apprehending that 
this rather referred to the Hyperoodon than the Balcsna^ I wrote to Dr Jacob 
respecting it, and learned m reply that the « cuttlc-bills ' so mentioned were 
those taken fiom the formei species by him— tins is noticed merely to prevent 
error In the specimen of Balana rostrata dissected by Dr Jacob, the re- 
mains of herring only were detected (Dublin Phil Journ November 1825, 
p 343) The Rev Dr Barclay remarks of Uie Round-headed Porpoise 
\Delphtnu8 melas) that “its favounte food seems to he cuttle-fish, of which 
great quantities are generally found in the stomaoh Bell's Bnt Quad 
485 In this species my fnend R Ball, Esq has likewise observed the 
remains of these cephalopods In Mr Hyndman s possession ai e the beaks 
of cuttle-fish taken from the stomach of a whale (but of what species I have 
not learned) c^tured on the coast of Waterford some years ago The con- 
sumption of these a n i m als by at least two species of our Cetacess would thus 
seem to be considerable 
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respecting this whale, it was stated that the -blubber pro- 
duced 140 gallons of oil, which were computed to be worth 
above 20/ sterhng " 

In connexion with the occurrence of this Hyperoodon on 
the coast of Down, a novel and highly interesting fact is to 
be recorded — that there evidently was a migration or simulta- 
neous movement of these Cetacece towards the British shores 
during the last autumn, several individuals having within a 
very weeks been obtained in England and Scotland, as well as 
Ireland , but all upon a hmited range of coast bounding the 
Irish sea and its vicinity The first capture known to me is 
that of the individual already recorded In the ^ Northern 
Whig* published at Belfast on the 26th Sept it was stated, 
that — A bottle-nosed whale, 20 feet long, was last week left 
on the beach at Flimby near Cockermouth In the ^ Bel- 
fast News-letter^ of Oct 1, appeared the following notice— 

A whale captured near Liverpool — On Tuesday last, a whale 
was left by the receding tide on East Hoyle bank and speedily 
captured by the fishermen Its length is 24 feet , its girth 
round the centre of the body 13 feet* Although this is not 
called the bottle-nosed species, it seems to me a fair presump- 
tion so to consider the specimen, as its dimensions accord with 
those of the other individuals taken about the same time, and 
of which one was obtained on the coast of the adjacent county 
of Cumberland In the ^ Belfast Commercial Chronicle^ of 
Oct 21, was this paragraph, copied from the Sti;janraer Ad- 
vertiser — 

^ Capture of Whales %n Lochryan —On Tuesday morning 
last, 15th of Octobert^ a very unusual appearance presented 
itself in^Kirkcolm Two mon^teis of the deep, of the bottle- 

• In connexion with this paragraph it was observed — ** On Friday two 
young whales were got in the Clyde, the one on the beach at Rosencath, 
the other above Dumbaiton or West Ferry ” Unfortunately no particulars 
are given that would lead to a knowledge of the species About the same 
time It was mentioned in the newspapers,, that a whale proceeding south- 
wards had passed close to one of the packets plying between Holyhead and 
Dublin 

t About four weeks previous to this time, a friend informed me that upon 
two successive days a whale (which he saw) appeared off Ballantrae (Ayr- 
shire), some miles north of Lochi^an , on the second day it was about two 
miles to the south of where it was seen on the preceding, and was still ad- 
vancing southwards 
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nosed description of whale, had come round the Scaur and 
embayed themselves , the receding tide swept its treacherous 
waters from under them, and finding themselves grounded, 
their mighty exertions were truly teriific, yet unavdihng for 
their extrication • Mr Robertson of Clcndry was the first 
who took notice of the errant strangers, and arming him- 
self and retainers with pitchforks and knives, repaired to 
the scene of action, and commenced the terrible onslaught 
The dying agonies of the mighty monsters were truly tre- 
mendous Desperate from the repeated thrusts of the oppo- 
nents, andfiom^ll^eir inextricable position, their powerlul tails 
were wrought with astonishing eflTect The water (of which 
there was yet a quantity around them) was lashed into foam 
and agitation, the crested waves stretching to an incredible 
distance, while high in air the w^ater ascended in one unbroken 
sheet From their blow-holes the crimsoned water was sent 
in a jet, imposingly grand, to a great height After similar 
and protracted wri things, with a kind of snort or roar, their 
fury subsided, and in a short time all wds still They were 
tow cd to the shore amidst the gaze of numerous and wonder- 
stricken spectators, a large number of whom arrived hourly 
to inspect them A number of men was then employed to cut 
off the blubber, of which there were thirteen barrels, loading 
five carts The dimensions of the largest fish was 24 feet 4 
inches in length, and 16 feet at the thickest part in ciicum- 
ference , the smaller one about 16 feet long, and thick in pro- 
portion The tail of the largest was 6^ feet in breadth 

It IS very probable that other paragraphs to the same effect 
may have appeared in t^e newspapers, especially as those here 
introduced I observed merely on a casual perusal of some of 
those published in a provincial town It is rarely that such 
notices are of any service to the naturalist, but the very pe- 
culiar form of the head of the animal under consideration 
(whence it has received the name of Bottle-nosed Whale) 
taken in connexion with 'the dimensions stated, leaves no 
doubt in any instance here quoted that the Hyperoodon is al- 
luded to Were the size of the individual desenbed about one 
half of what is reported, then would there be a doubt whether 
the captives might not have been the Bottle-nosed Dolphin 
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{Delphtnus TurstOy Fabr ), a much smaller species, having the 
snout prolonged somewhat like that of the Hyperoodony and 
which IS occasionally taken on the British coast 

The three Hyperoodons recorded to have occurred on the 
English shores appeared singly The tw^o particularly de- 
scribed by M Baussard* were taken in company at Honfleur, 
and considered a mother and her young — the one w as 23, the 
other 12 feet in length Of the seven individuals captured on 
the Irish coast, they on two occasions appeared in pairS , and 
in one of the three instances heie copied from newspapeis, 
two of these whales were seemed at the same time It would 
be interesting to know whether those which have so appeared 
were male and female — at all events it would seem that the 
species IS not gregarious 

So very little of the history of the Hyperoodon is knowui, 
that it IS hoped even the few particulars here recorded may 
prove an acceptable contribution 


XLV — New Orchidacese By Professor Lindley 

Habenaria (A § 1 XX i ) sehfera , foliis ensiformibus ca- 
nnatis erectis apice incurvis sctiferis, caule foliato 1 — 2- 
floro,bracteis inflatis ovano longipedunculato brevioribus, 
petalis bipartitis lacinia antenore hneari posterioris lon- 
gitudine, labelh tripartiti lacmiis hnearibus carnosis in- 
termedia longiore, calcare pcndulo clavato pedunculo sub- 
sequali — Memcoy Ad Choapamj inter gramma, Junio 
Hartweg 

A plant alhed to H macrocerasy of which it has much the 
habit 

Platanthera (§ 1 « ) Itmom, caule folioso, foliis ensiformi- 
bus erectis, racemo laxo multifloro, bracteis striatis acutis 
flonbus brevioribus,^ petalis ovatis sepalisque obtusis, 
labello lineari convexo obtuSo labello filiformi pendulo 
plunes breviore — MeacicOy In paludibus, Anganguco, 
juxta Asoleadero, Sept Hartweg 
Platanthera (§ 1 «) volcamcay caule folioso, foliis ensi- 
• F Cuv Hist de Cet pp 242, 219 
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formibus erectis trmervus^ spicfi elongcatil cylindrace&^ 
bracteis herbaceis acuminatissimis floribus longioribus, 
petalis ovatis sepabsque obtusis, labello lanceolato obtuso 
medio subcalloso calcare filiformi triplo breviore, anthera 
subhonzontali^ rostello piano 3-lobo — Meaoico Real del 
Monte, in agro volcamco prope Guajolote, Oct Hart- 
weg 

The stem of this plant is from 1 to 3 feet high, or even more 
Its nearest aflSnity is with P leucostachya^ The sepals are 
herbaceous , the petals and hp purple 

EpiDENDkuM falcatumy caule ramoso carnoso membranis 
laxis imbncatis vaginato, fohis sohtariis falcatis canali- 
culatis acutis, fascicuhs florum sessilibus peduncuhs 
elongatis, sepahs petahsque hneari-lanceolatis patentis- 
simis, labelh tripartiti basi bituberculati lacimis latera- 
hbus oblongis dimidiatis mtegris intermedia hneari-lan- 
ceolat^ paulo longiore -^Meanco , Hacienda de Ana 
prope Oaxacam, m rupibus et inter lapides, Maio Hart- 
weg 

A very fine species with large white flowers Allied to E 
noctumum^ but with a totally different habit 

Efidendrum (Amphiglottis) cochlidium, fohis distichis ovato- 
oblongis obtusis emarginatisque conaccis, labelh lacimis 
lacens subasqualibus caUo carnoso excavato tnlobo aequah 
parhm majonbus — In Peruvia Mathews (m hb. Hooker, 
1868 ) Flores vensimihter flavi 
Epidendrum (Amphiglottis) elhpticum (Graham) flavum 
Adest varietas ^^flonbus pulchre flavis^^ msignis, caule 
tripedali, m herb Mart in BrastlvB campis editis Itaco- 
lumi,«prov Mm Ger lecta , not& nulU a vanetate rosed 
quantum video distinguenda. 

Epidendrum (Amphiglottis) Martmnum , fohis distichis an- 
gustis lanceolatis, caule apice ramoso squamis concavis 
obtusiuscuhs vaginato, racemis corymbosis, petahs hnea- 
nbus obovatis obtusis sepahs multo angustioribus, la* 
bello cordato subrepando basi bituberculato axi elevatd — 
In Brasihai campestnbus ad ViUam Ricam, prov Mm 
Ger Martius« Cauhs 1^ — 2-pedahs. Flores palhde vi- 
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rideS) extus margine et dorso punctis rubfis Labellum 
convexum E fuscato affine 

Epidendritm (Amphiglottis) setiferum , foliis distichis lan- 
ceolatis acutis^ caule simphci squanii§ lineari-ldnceolatis 
acuminatis sub flonbus foliaceis vagmato, racemo cernuo, 
bracteis longissimis setaceis^ petalis linearibus obovatis 
obtusis sepalis angustionbus, labello cordato intcgemmo 
reticulato acuto basi trituberculato — In Brasilia^ Gomes, 
prov Min Ger Martius 

Ornithocephalus Myrhcola , racemo pendulo hispido^ sc- 
pahs lateralibus petalisque rotundatis integcmmis reflexis 
ciliatis, labello cordato-lanceolato acummato canaliculato 
callis baseos marginantibus distmctis integemmis — Citri 
odorem spirat In myrtaceis Branhce^ prope Bom Jesus 
dc Bananal, Maio, Descourtilz 
A very curious plant with short pendulous racemes of small 
white flowers It has quite the habit of Ontidtum irtdtfohum 

Ornithocepiialus grandtflorus^ racemo erectostnctoglabro, 
bractcis oblongis obtusis herbaceis, petalis labelloque cym- 
biformi saccato dcnticulatis basi cnst& biloba transverse 
camosd erosd aucto, dinandrio marginato denticulate — 
In BraaihtB montibus Organ dictis, Gardner, 6^3 
A veiy fine species with lai^c yellow flowers The leaves 
are oblong, obtuse, obscurely veined, and apparently much 
thinner than is usual m this genus 

Obnithocephalus apiculatusj fohis racemo erecto dense 
multifloro multo brevionbus,. petalis oblongis dentatis, 
l|ibello ovato concave basi sagittate mtegernmo apiculo 
membranaceo acuto — In Perumay Pavon 
A very small species, only 2 or 3 inches high, with flowers 
apparently deep yellow 

Obnithocephalub ctltatugf pepalis petalist}ue lationbua 
membronaceis rotundatis reflexis cihato-fimbnatis^ la- 
bello camoso cordato canabculato acummato apice dila- 
tato obtuso membranaceo, rachi hispidft -—In Demerara, 
Loddiges 

Tbis species is nearly related to O Myrttcola, from which it 
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differs in its fringed petals^ and in the dilated rounded mem- 
branous apex of its fleshy hp 

Ormthocephalus sepalis acutissimis erectis ca- 

nnatis^ petalis rotundatis serrulatis^ labello oblongo acuto 
concavo apice mflexo margine baseos utrinque calloso — 
MexKOf Hartweg 

Catasetum laminatum , labello saccato apiculato basi fim- 
briato axi lamelld umck alta basi biloba instructor co- 
lumna cirrbata — Memco^ Hartweg 
A very fine speciesr remarkable for a deep plate running 
along the labellumr from base to apex 

DiCHiEA squarrosa , foliis hnearibus squarroso-rccurviSr flo- 
ribus subtcrminalibus, labello cymbiformi sessili apiculato 
column^ glabr& antice unidentata — Meacico^ Hartweg 
Flowers large for the genus, apparently white 

Arpoph^ llum sptcaium (Llave) , folio carinato arcuato, pe- 
dunculo spatha brevioie — Mexico, Hartweg 
Flou ers deep purple, arranged m a spike about 3 inches 
long 

Arpophyllum giganteum (Hartweg in htt ) , foho ensiformi 
piano, pcdunculo spath^ multo longiore — Mexico, Hart- 
weg 

This fine plant must be at least 3 feet high , its flowers are 
pale lilac, and disposed in a spike from 6 to 7 inches long 

C\ RTOCHiLUM gramimfolium, foliis Imean-ensiformibus acu- 
tissimis erectis raccipo subpaniculato brevionbus, labello 
obovato integernmo basi 5-lamellato, columnae ahs parvis 
rotundatis — Mexico, Hartweg 
This species is much like C maculatum, but differs in the 
form of its hp, its very narrow leaves, and smaller flowers 

Spiranthes ramentacea, aphylla? vaginis caulis laxis mem- 
branaceis acuminatis, labelh limbo concavo ovato inte- 
gemmo obtuso, ungue et columna in medio pubescenti- 
bus — Mexico, Prope Santa Barbara, regione cahdd, 
Apnli, Hartweg 

This very cunous species has altogether the appearance of 
Altensteima or of Apatuna 
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Epipactis amencana , foliis infenonbus ovali^us supenon- 
bus lanceolatis^ bracteis floribus longionbus, racemo laxo 
sursom pubescente, hypochilio medio muncato^ epichibo 
ovato acumme lato membranaceo — , Juxta Rio 
del Salto cataractas, locis umbrosis^ Apnli^ Hartweg, 
Nova Albtony Douglas , Texas^ Drummond 
An American Epipactis is a great novelty , this appears to 
be the only species found as yet on that continent It ranges 
from the Columbia nver as far as Mexico 


♦XLVI — Note on the Annelida By W S MacLbay, M A , 
FLS,&c * 

These animals differ from true Annulosa in being herma- 
phrodite, and in general red-blooded t They are soft vermi- 
form animals of an articulated structure, and which form the 
immediate connexion between such Vertebrata as Amphioxus 
and Myxtne, and such Annulosa as Porocephalus and other 
white-blooded Vermes, which have the sexes distmct 
I divide the Annelida as follows 


ANNELIDA 


Normal Group 

POIYPODA 

Marino animals, 
having their body i 
provided with di- 
stinct feet 


NEREIDINA 

SLRPULINA 


Animals free, having a distinct 
head provided with either 
eyes or antenn® or both 
Animals sedentary, and having 
no head, proiVided with eyes 
or antennee 


Aberrant Group 

fLUMBRICINA 


APODA I 

Body without feet ^ 
or a distinct head ] 


NEMLRTINA 

HIRUDINA 


, Animals without eyes or an- 
tennee Body externally seti- 
gerous for locomotion Arti- 
culation distinct 
Animals aquatic, without eyes 
or antennee Body not ex- 
ternally setigerous Articu- 
lation indistinct 
Animals provided generally 
with eyes hut not with an- 
tennae Body not externally 
setigerous Articulation di 
stinct 


• From ‘The Silurian System,’ by R 1 Murchison, Esq , p 699 
t Milne Edwards is said in the public journals to have discovered that 
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Nerbidina^ MacLeay 
These are the most perfect m their structure of all Avmelidaj 
as they possess numerous organs and have a distinct head, 
which IS generally provided with eyes and antennae Some of 
them, after the manner of SerpuUna^ inhabit tubes, which 
tubes are membranaceous, and formed by a transudation from 
their body , but m general the Nereidina are naked, and they 
are always agile animals freely moving about in search of their 
prey Aristotle calls them, XxoXoTrevBpai BaXua-a-iac Tra- 
paifKi^ataL elSei rat*; '^epaalat^y^ (Lib ii c 121 ) , and it 
IS true that they are wonderfully like Centipedes The fossil 
impressions in the Llampeter Rocks, are too indistinct to 
enable us to determine very accurately the genera and species 
of Nereidina which there oc^cur, more particularly as the ge- 
neric characters in this group depend on such minute distinc- 
tions as are afforded by a study of the mouth, antennae and 
eyes I shall therefore consider the impressions fig 1 and 
fig 2 Murchison^ Sil Sys to belong to the 
Genus NEREITES A genus w^hich comes very near to 
Savigny^s genus Lycoris in its external appearance, 
only the segments of the body are here perhaps more 
slender and in proportion longer than usual 
Spee 1 Nereites Cambremis Murch n a 

The body of this species seems to have consisted of about 
120 segments The feet were half the length of a seg- 
ment of the body, and the cirn of the feet were longer 
than such segment — ib PI 27 f 1 
Spec 2 Nereites Sedgwickii Murch n a 

Body much more slender than that of N Cambrenaia^ and 
apparently consisting of a greater number of segments 
These segments have the feet attached to them appa- 
rently inconspicuous, although the cim are very di- 
stinct PI 27 f 2 

N B. The impression now under tonsideration was clearly 

some Annehda are not provided with red blood, but the distin^ished Sa- 
vigny stated the same fact so long ago as the year 1 823, for in his Systeme 
dea Annehdea he places Clepame among his Hvrudtnkea Nav, even Cuvier, 
who first distinctly pointed out the group under the name of vera d aang 
rougej has said that their blood is onl} generally red Although herma- 
phio^tes, many of them require a reciprocal coitus* 
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that of an animal^ as will appear by the figure, wTiere the worm 
has evidently, before ooihng, with difficulty trailed itself along 
in the mud, in a way, which any one accustomed to collect 
these Annelida will at once recognise 
Genus MYRIANITES 

Body linear, very narrow, and formed of very numerous 
segments with indistinct feet and short cirri 
Spec 1 Myrianites MacLean Murch n s — PI 27 f 3 
N B The softness of the texture of the foregoing three 
species of Annelida and the perfection of the impression in 
fig 1 make it very remarkable, that if articulated feet existed 
in the Trilobites, some vestiges of them, even although mem- 
bianaceous, should not have come down to us more perfect 
than those figured by Goldtuss (See Ann Scienc Nat vol xv 
PI 2 f 8 and pp 665, 667 ante ) 

Serpulina, MacLeay 

These arc sedentary animals without eyes or antennae They 
live in tubes which are either a natural transudation of their 
body, and are either membranaceous or calcareous, or their 
tubes are semitactitious, being then composed of an aggluti- 
nation of particles of sand or other small substances The cal- 
careous nature of the tube in some Serpulina is very advan- 
tageous for their preservation, and has thus enabled us to see 
that such animals occurred frequently in the Upper Silurian 
Rocks 

Genus SERPULITES 

Spec 1 Serpnhtes lonyissimus Murch ns PI 5 f 1 
Very long, hardly dmiimshmg in diameter, compressed, 

• smooth, slightly tortuous, composed of numerous thin 
layers of shell containing much animal matter 
No part of this extraordinary fossil has been observed at- 
tached to other bodies , it forms large curves, sometimes al- 
most circles, occasionally even a foot in diameter. The tube 
IS so much compressed that its sides nearly touch, and that this 
IS the effect of pressure is shown by the form it has assumed 
Those parts which w'^ere nearly perpendicular to the direction^ 
of the compressing force have resisted pressure most power- 
fully, and fractures have taken place in longitudinal hues near 
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such parts quantity of animal matter in the laminas 

gives them an opalescent appearance Tn structure, this fossil 
resembles the Serpula compresaa of Min Con , tab 598 f 3, 
but it does not diminish so rapidly Width ^ an inch 

Nemertina, MacLeay 

The Nemertina are white-blooded worms like some of the 
Hirudtna or Leeches In this group, however, the character 
of articulation becomes most indistinct Rudolfi has placed 
Gordius along with Nemertes (Ent Syst 572 ), and if Gor- 
dtus goes into the group of Nemertinaj it is possible that F^- 
larta may also Nemertes Borlasit^ is a long black sea-'w orm, 
which is said to suck Testaceous Mollusca The articulations 
of its body become visible when it is contracted If the long 
vermiform impression in the Cambrian Rocks of Llampcter, 
Murch Sil Syst PI 27 f 4 belong to organic substances, 
it can only be referred to some animal between Gordias and 
Nemertes^ although probably nearer the farmer genus As 
yet, ho\^ever, Gordu are only known to occur m fresh water, 
whereas this fossil production, if it belong to the animal king- 
dom, was evidently, like Nemertes^ a native of the sea 
Genus NEMERTITES> 

Animal marine, with the hnear body, of a Gordius or Ft- 
lama 

Spec 1 Nemertites Olhvantn Murch w 9 PI 27 f 4 


XLVII — Notes on theE^smtabihtyand Movement of the Leaves 
tn the Species of Oxahs By Professor J De Brignoli 
DE Brunhoff of Modena, and Prof Morren of L\ege 

In the Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Brussels for last 
July, an extract is given by M Morren, of a letter received by 
him from Prof de Bngnoli of Modena, of the 23rd of May 
1839, containing some interesting details relative to the exci- 
tabihty and spontaneous movement of the leaves of Oxahs 
stricta^ which had been accidentally observed by two of his 
pupils, one of whom had casually, whilst engaged in conver- 
sation, been stnkmg them with a small cane among the plants 
that grew wild under the trees in the pubhc garden 
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After a little while f he observes, they perceived thatone of 
these plants had changed the position of its leaves, and they at 
once suspected that it was an irritable plant which I had never 
mentioned in my lectures I was m the botanic garden, which 
IS contiguous to the public garden, at the time , they came and 
told me of this fact, w hich was not less new to me than to them 
I went with them to the spot, and found that the plant was 
the Oxalts stricta This is not mentioned in the list of spe- 
cies designated by authors as sensitive I immediately repeated 
the experiment upon other individuals and obtained tile same 
effect , but it must be teased a long while^ as its movements are 
much slower than those of the Mimosa pigra I suspect that 

if plants were observed with the requisite care, the phaenome- 
non of irritability would not be so rare as is supposed The 
irritability of the Ojoalis sensitiva is already known I have 
made experiments upon all those cultivated in our botanic 
garden, but I did not succeed in causing the position of the 
leaves to change I beheve that heat is the principal agent 
in this phaenomtnon, because even the Hedysarum gyrans 
slackens m its movements in autumn and during winter in 
hothouses I should think that all the species of Oxalts are 
susceptible of contraction when irritated , but as most of them 
are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, it is possible that they 
show no effects fiom concussion in our climate, whose greatest 
heat never equals that of Africa In the environs of Modena 
we have neither the Oxahs acetosclla nor Oxalis cormculata, 

I have not therefore been able to make exp&imcnts upon 
them 

M Morren in addition gives an account of some new ob- 
servations which this communication had led him to make, 
and tv^hich proved to be in every respect confirmatory of the 
views of M De Bi ignoli 

The Oxahs sensitiva mentioned here by M De Bngnoh, 
and originally from China, was indeed named by M DeCan- 
dolle from this fact Biophytum {Biophytum sensitwum ) , that 
18 to say, plant alive , its leaves are pinnate like those of Sen- 
sitive plants The East Indian Averrhoa bilimbi is another 
of the Oxalidece in which the leaves are hkewise excitable and^ 
mobile The Averrhoa carambola has its petioles mobile^ as 
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Bruce has sliown* These approximations prove that the 
movement of the leaves of the true Oxaltdea may in fact ex- 
tend to a multitude of species^ since this genus is one of the 
most numerous t 

During the great heats of the month of June^ when the 
thermometer was at + 35° (R ) in the sun, the excitabihty and 
movement of the leaves were very evident in our three indi- 
genous species of Oxalta Oxaha acetoaella, Oxalta atncta^ and 
Oxalta comiculata When the sun darts his rays in the mid- 
dle of the day directly on the leaves of these plants, their three 
obcordate leaflets are level, horizontal, and so placed that the 
margms which are directed towards the point of the heart, or 
towards the very short partial petiole, nearly touch one an- 
other , so that then there is, so to say, no space between the 
leaflets This is the positioa of repose Now if we strike the 
common petiole with light but repeated blows, or if we agi- 
tate by the same means the entire plant, we sec, after the space 
of a minute, — ^less if it be veiy hot, more if it be cool, — three 
phsenomcna take place 

1 The leaflets fold themselves up along their midnb just 
hke the moveable limb of the Dionea muactpula^ in such a 
manner that their two halves approach each other by their 
upper surface , the movement therefore in this case is from 
below up’wards, and it is a folding together 

2 Each lobe of the leaflet bends inwards, so that outwardly 
and on its lower surface it presents a convei^ity more or less 
decided This is a movement of incurvation 

3 Each partial petiole, although very short, bends itself 
from above downwards, so as to cause the leaflets to hang 
downwards, which then nearly touch each other by their 

* Phil Trans vol Ixxv n 356 An Account of the sensitive qualities of 
the tree Averrhoa caramhola 

+ M Virey, in a paper entitled, “ Quelques conBid6rattDn8 nouvelles sur 
I’acidit^ dans les plantes imtables/* (Journal de Pharmacie, Pans, 1839, 
No V 25e annde, Mai, p 289,) has fallen int& three mistakes in what he says 
of the irntabilitv of the Biophylum and of the Xvethrhocs In the first place 
he confounds the two genera in makin? Btophyia of the Averrhoa hthmhi 
and Averrhoa earamhow^ which is not the case In the next place, the Odr- 
alts semitiva being the same plant as the Biophytum Bemxiivtm of DeCan- 
(,dollc, it IS by no means the stamina which are excitable, but the leaves, as 
all authors say Lastly, M Virey has taken the Oxalts eensittva for a plant 
distinct from the Btophyttm 
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lower surface around the common petiole which forms the 
axis This last movement is similar to that which takes place 
m the evening at the time of the sleep of the plants and which 
has caused these leaves to be called dependent {folia depen^ 
denha) 

Of our three indigenous species^ stricta and coi mculata 
showed me these movements with the highest degree of energy, 
Oxalis acetosella has them less strongs but perhaps may have 
them as evidently when in flower, a time at which 1 have not 
observed it * 

Every kind of exciting action provokes the same changes, 
as the wind, and especially a slight compression of the mid- 
dle of the leaf, or of the place where the three partial petioles 
meet, between the thumb and fore finger 

In the botanic garden of the University of Liegc I also 
observed two species with three folioles Oxalis purpu- 
rea (W ), and Oxalis camosa (Mol ) The first, when placed 
m a hothouse, showed the phaenomena of excitability in the 
highest degree The three folioles, without considerably bend- 
ing back their lobes by the movement of incurvation already 
mentioned, curved downwards so as to touch one anotlier two 
and two by the half of their hmb, by placing their inferior sur- 
face one against the other 

Oxalis carnosa is more sluggish The old leaves were mo- 
tionless, the young ones, especially those which clothe the 
upper part of the stalk, exhibit nevertheless the same excita- 
bility, but the movement of incurvation is als5 less evident 
in it 

In a sixth trifohate species, Oxalis tortuosa^ the leaflets 
were no longer entire enough to enable me to ascertain if it 
were equally excitable 

Oxalis Deppei^i furnishe^d with four leaflets, evinces an ex- 
citabihty much more decided than the other species mentioned 

• 

* The Omits Deppet brought from Mexico to England in 1827, and 
figured by Mr Loddiges in his * Botanical Cabinet/ No 1500, is the same 
species as that which has been desenbed and figured by our learned col- 
league M Lejeune in the Bulletin of the Academy, vol ii p 334, 1835, by 
the name of Oxalts zonata Known throughout England by its older name, 

1 have thought it right to continue it It is not from the Cape of Good Hope, * 
but ffom Mexico 
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above In its ordinary state^ the leaflets^ all quite open, quite 
flat, spreading out upon the same plane, nearly touch at 
their margins, beginning from the reddish zone, which then 
seems to form a continuous circle on a deeply divided leaf But 
if you have just given the petiole some gentle filhps, m a 
quarter or half a minute, when the sun shines upon the plant, 
you see the leaflets fold up along their midnb, from the base 
to the apex, then the two lobes curve inwards, and lastly the 
partial petiole bend from above downwards, so as to cause the 
leaflets to hang down Two or three minutes after the filhps 
the plant seems to be asleep 

A leaf teratologicaUy developed with five leaflets exhibited 
the same fact It is unquestionably the species in which these 
movements can be best observed 

These were the only spe^cies which were at my command 
In all of them the movement takes place without a shock, 
without agitation, but little by little, insensibly, it can, 
hm^ever, be ascertained all the better, as between a leaf the 
leaflets of which are horizontal, and another where they are 
vertical, the difference at once strikes the eye 

Our indigenous species are too small for observing the or- 
gans of this mobility well, but Oxalis Deppei is well calculated 
for observation and anatomy 

As UL all plants moveable from excitation, the organs of mo- 
tion reside in the apparatus itself which moves Now here 
the apparatus consists of 1 The blade itself of the leaf, an 
organ of incurvation , 2 The large midrib , 3 The partial 
petiole , the former being an organ for folding back, the latter 
an organ of incurvation 

Now the blade of the leaf is composed, above, of a cuticle 
with pinmchymatous cells, that is to say tabular-shaped (Mey- 
en), beneath, of a cuticle with merenthymatous cells, swollen 
up, like bladders, with numerous small hnear stomata be- 
tween all the raised cells, so that one amongst them is ofren 
surrounded by six stomata in the middle by a double dia- 
chyma, whose upper plane is formed of pnsmatic or ovoidal 
cells placed perpendicularly, andofauch a size that upon the 
length of a single tabuliform cell of the upper cuticle {derme) 
there are six utncuh of the diachyma The plane of the dia- 
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chyma is formed of ovoidal cells^ placed transversely, and of 
such a development that two of them are equal m diameter 
to a merenchymatous cell of the inferior cuticle which is 
equal to three or four fifths of a tabular cell of the superior 
cuticle 

It follows from this structure that the cells of the infe- 
rior mesoph^llum are double the size of those of the upper 
mesophyUum The diachyraa is moreover veiy nch in chlo- 
rophyllum and in round clusters of crystals, occupying the 
axis of the cells 

It seems to me evident that analosjy with the other plants 
which are moveable by excitation, should lead us to place 
the cause of the incurvation of the blade in the inferioi meso- 
phyllum, the cells of which by turgescence elongate the in- 
ferior pagina of the leaf^ ^nd thus cause the upper pagina or 
the raesophyllum to fold upwards The cellular tissue is here 
also the essential oigan of movement, and each cell a body 
turgescent by excitability 

The midrib is very large in this plant , it is three oi four 
times larger than the secondaiy nerves, and it extends 
straight and iigid from the basis of the leaflet to its apex It 
IS transparent and juicy This nerve reminded me of the 
structure which I discovered in formei dissections in the 
Thoveea mu^ciimla 

Its cuticle IS formed of little cells as high as they aie wide, 
nearly cubical, with very strong panetqs Four^ir five cor- 
respond in wudth to the diameter of a single infrajacent cell 
Such a structure itself enables this cuticle to follow all the di- 
latations that its interior mass can undergo Du ectly within 
this cuticle there occurs a cellular plane greatly developed, 
foimed of large cells, irregularly merench} matous, with 
strong panctes, and leaving between them passages, the 
section of which is a triangle There is little chromule, but 
intracellular fluid m s^qnllance Each cell is the double 
of those of a more interior cellular plane, and the quadruple or 
the quintuple of those of the external cuticle This plane of 
great cells has them four or five m a row Then come towards 
the upper part of the midrib some chromuliferous cells, which 
immediately surround a channeled plane of vessels, a channel^ 
Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 26 Feb 1840 2 f 
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the hollow of which is directed upwards^ and which is filled 
with little cells and sap vessels 

This structure reminds us of that of the petiole of the Jlfz- 
mom pudtca The distention of the great cells of the lower 
plane of the midrib must force the two half blades of the leaf 
to approach each other , and this enlargement, produced by 
excitability and allowed by the intercellular passages, thus 
becomes the proximate cause of the folding up of the two lobes 
of the leaflet of Oxalis Deppet all along the nervure There is 
the same mechanism and a very analogous structure in the 
Ihoncca muscipula 

There is no pulvinus at the base of the leaflets of the Oiedlis 
as m the Mimoscje, but there is a peculiar organization m this 
part which answers the purpose of this organ If we observe 
attentively how the leaflet Is articulated to the petiole on the 
under side, \^c find that the midrib terminates in a crescent, 
the concave of which faces the petiole The petiole m its turn 
ends in another crescent, the concave of which faces the leaflet, 
so that the partial petiole, which is so short as not to exceed 
a millimetre and a half, is terminated by two opposite cre- 
scent-shaped articulations, the convexities of which face each 
other Thus much for the under part of the leaf 

As for the upper part, the tuo margins of the leaflet which 
converge at the base of the leaflet to form the point of the 
heart, become imperceptibly thicker and unite to form a kind 
of crescent-sjiaped bndle, whose concave is turned towards 
the leaflet The common petiole receives in its turn the par- 
tial petiole by a crescent-shaped articulation, but which, in 
this instance, has its concave turned towards the leaflet, that 
IS to say, it IS a crescent parallel to the first Between them 
spreads a red cuticle, which is strongly plaited crosswise 

The transverse section of this organ gives that of a depressed 
cylinder formed of a strongly resisting cuticle, consisting of 
ovoidal cells lying flatwise, the phrietes of which are of the 
thickest Then comes a fully developed layer of cellular tis- 
sue with cells plainly merenchymatous, forming at least a 
dozen rows Each cell has a central mass of chromule There 
are fewer rows of cells (from 8 to 9) towards the upper part 
of the partial petiole. In the centre of tins, but a little higher 
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than the gcometnc centre, are the air vessels (txachese) below, 
and the sap vessels above, surrounded by smaller and more 
fully coloured cells 

This organization is fundamentally that of the pulvinus of 
Mimosa pudica When the merenchymatous cells of the cor- 
tical part of the lower zone are distended or turgescent, the 
leaflets are horizontal , when their turgescence stops and that 
of the cells of the upper zone predominates, the leaflets droop, 
as in the natural sleep of this Oxalis^ and as takes place after 
it has been subjected to disturbance 

At any rate, the excitability of the cellular planes and of each 
cell in particular, and the distention which is the manifestation 
of it, must be admitted to account for the different positions 
which the leaves of the Oxalts take when they are struck 
The movement of the leaves of the Oxalts^ although slower 
than that of the sensitive plants, is also not on that account less 
remarkable , it is even so much the more interesting to us, as, 
taking place in our indigenous plants, we can the better ob- 
serve it , the physiological study of our national species hence 
obtains a new attraction, and the discovery of M De Bngnoli 
and his pupils has led in its turn to the discovery of an ana- 
logy of stmeture between the leaves of the Oxalidese and those 
of the Mimosse , an analogy which could hardly have been 
expected, but which is fully proved by direct observation 
The moveablencss of Oxalis is the more singular, as M De 
Candolle has not been able to modify the sleep oflthesc plants, 
either by means of darkness or light, whence he concluded that 
the movements of sleep and awakening were connected with 
a penodical disposition of motion inherent m the plant* We 
sec, hetwever, that a simple blow makes the leaflets when awake 
take the posture of sleeping leaflets 

M Virey, m his ^ Consid^fations nouvelles sur Facidit^ dans 
les plantes imtables t/ has made evident by the recapitulation 
of the species in which tjie movement of any organ has been 
observed, that most of them were acid , this is indeed a cu- 
rious analogy to demonstrate, but which proves nothing, for 
we cannot see what connexion there should be between a thing 

, * Physiologie, vol ii p 861 

t Journal dc Pharmacie, 1839, May, p 289 

2 p 2 
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which IS acid ^nd a thing which moves In relation to this 
M Virey says that he knows no blue (alkaline) flowers in 
which there is any movement We will name to him a blue 
flower, Goldfussia anisophylla, m which the style is one of the 
most mobile* On the subject of these excitable plants, M 
Virey has quoted our observations on Styhdtum gramimfo-- 
lium^y but he makes us say things quite contrary to what we 
have written Thus, we have nowhere said that the gynandne 
column of the Stylidicae was articulated at its base by tw o op- 
posite oi antagonist fibres or muscles Never should we have 
allowed ourselves to look upon vegetable fibres as muscles , 
we said (at pp 15, 16, l7s and 18 of the memoir quoted) that 
these fibres exist all along the column, right and left We 
never said that the column was irritable at its base, for it 
IS not so , it is irritable at its elhoWy and w c have figured it five 
times never did w e say that w e had found ferule in these 
muscles, as M Virej asserts, quite otherwise, we wrote (p 18) 
that the fibres had no influence on the movement, since when 
they were cut, the movement still took place What is in our 
memoir is this our idea is very clear , it is the feculiferous 
portion of the column which moves, and the same thing takes 
place m all the species of the genus Styhdmm This is an ir- 
refragable fact , w hether it agree or not w ith received theories, 
signifies little , in tlie natural sciences tacts go before all 
things, and it is by them alone that we can attain to truth 


XLVIII — An attempt to ascertain the Fauna of Shropshire 
and North Wales By T C Evton, Esq , F L.S 

[Continued from vhl iii p 29 ] 

Additions to Vertebrata 

Vcspertiho Nattereri, Kahl (Reddish Grey Bat ) One specimen 
IS in my possession, taken at E^ton 

Sores: araneus, Linn Since the publication of the former portion 
of this senes of papers, the discovery of the Rev L Jenyns, that this 

* Morreu, Recherches sur le Mouvement et 1 Auatomie du St^le du Oold^ 
fussta amsoph^la, 4to Brux 1839, avec 2 pi — Mem del Acad t xii 
t Morren, Recherches sur le Mouvement etl’ Anatomic dnSiylidtum gra* 
mtmfohum, Brux in 1838, Mem dc TAcad t xi 
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species does not coincide with that so called on the continent, has 
been made known to the world, the name therefore which has been 
applied to it must be here adopted in the place of that before given , 
VIZ for 8 araneus read & rusttcus, Jen 

Sorex tetragonurus, Durer Jen (Square-tailed Shrew ) I have 
lately captured one specimen of this shrew in the marshy meadows 
bordering the river Tearne between Longdon and Allscot , i^s length 
from the tip of the snout to the root of the tail is 3 inches 

Arvicola pratensts Bail (Bank Vole ) Several times taken near 
Eyton 

Sula Bassana Linn (Gannct ) A specimen has lately been brought 
to me alive, caught during a high wind quite exhausted it became 
so tame after a few days that it would take fish from the hand 

Invertfbrai a 

Land and Freshwater Mollusca 

Anon atef , Per Common 
Ltmax cmereus, Lmn Common 

Limax agrestis, Lmn Common under stones and logs of wood 
in autumn 

Vtlrtna pellucida, Mull Common 

Succinea, Drap Succinea amphibia, Turton, Manual, and S am 
phihia, Drap , are two distinct shells but -S ohlonga, 1 urt , is S am- 
phtbia, Drap Hdix peiegra, Mont , is not either of these, but ap- 
pears to be a true Succinea although quoted by Turton as a synonym 
to Limneus pereger, but is the shell figured by Pennant under the 
name of Helix putris With S amphibia Tuit , I ank- unacquainted 
The synonyms of the British species of the genus which I have had 
an opportunity of examining w ill therefore stand thus — 

Succinea amphibia, Drap S oblonga, Turt Helix putris, Mont 
Not uncommon about Eyton • 

Succinea peregra Helix peregra, Mont Helix putris, Com- 

mon , adhering to water plante 

Helix arbuhtorum, Lmn Common , 

Helix aspersa, Gmel Common in many localities, particularly on 
the walls of Beaumaris Cdstle, alscx near Rhoscolyn on Holyhead 
Island 

Hehx nemorahs, Lmn Innumerable varieties of this common shell 
occur * 

Helix hortensis, Lmn Occasionally occurs at Eyton 
Hehx rufescens, Mont Found on most sand hills near the sea 
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Helix hispidUy Mont H sertcea, Drap Common 
Heltx luctda, Drap Common 

Helix radiata, Mont H rotmdata, Mull , Drap Common 
Helix ericetorum, Linn At Rhoscolyn and Towyn Merioneth 
common on stones and walls on the sea shore 

Bulmus fasciatus, Mont B acntus. Mull Common on most 
sandy shores above high water mark, and where there is some slight 
vegetation • 

Pvpa Secale, Drap Very common at Eyton m the autumn, ad- 
hering to the under side of logs of wood and stones 

Cyclostoma obtusum, Drap Common on the Weald moors, adhe- 
nng to water plants 

Planorhis carinatus, Drap Common in ditches on the Weald 
moors 

Planorhis vortev Mull Common in the same locality is the last 
Planorhis contoitus, Turt Also common on the Weald Moors 
Planorhis nitidus, Mull Not so common as the foregoing species, 
but found in the same locality The Planorhis nitidus of Muller ap- 
pears to be the P complanata of Drap , P nitidus of Drap is pro- 
bably the P contortus of iurton and Linnaeus 
Planorhis marginatus, Drap Common at Eyton 
Ltmneus magnalis, Linn Once taken at Eyton 
Limneus palustris, Linn and Diap Common I also find a va- 
iiety of this species not quite so robust, and never growing to so large 
a size as the true palustris 

Limneus elongatus, Drap Once only taken near Watford in a 
peaty ditch 

Limneus aun^ulanus, Linn , Drap Common 
Anchylus fluviatihs, Mull Common attached to stones in most 
streams in Shropshire 

Anchylus lacustris. Mull Fvfice taken m a mountain stream near 
Capel Curig 

Paludina tmpura, Lamk Common 

Paludina simtlts, Jeff P vtrtdis, Turt Common on the Weald 
Moors (. 

Anodon cygneus, I^amk Common in pools and in the Shrewsbury 
canal « 

Anodon anatinus, ^Lamk Also common in the same localities 
with the last , the remaiuing species of this genus are exceedingly 
doubtful 

Mysca Pictorum, Turt Common 

Unto Ralana, Lamk Occasionally taken at Watford 
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Cyclas cornea, Linn Common • 

Cyclas calyculata, Drap The only locality I know for this shell 
in the district is in a marl pit near Hutton Grange 
Pisidtum ohtusale Pf Common on the Weald Moors 
Ptsidium pustllum, Jen I have at diiferent times taken two or three 
specimens of this shell on the Weald Moors 

Pisidxum mtidum, Jen Not very uncommon on the Weald Moors 
Pi^idium ammeum. Mull lakcn m the same loca^y with the last 


XLIX — On the production q/ Ininglass from Indian Fishes 
By Dr Cantor, Corresponding Member of the Zoological 
Society =** 

In the December Number 1838, of Parbury's Oriental Herald 
apjiears a letter * On the Suleah Fi&h of Bengal, and the Isinglass it 
affords* the description of this fish I shall quote in the words of 
the anonymous writer Tlie Suleah Fish,** he observes, ** when at 
itb full size, runs about four feet in length, and is *tquahform, resem- 
bling the Shark species in appearance, but exhibiting a more delicate 
structure than the latter The meat of this fish is exceedingly 
coarse, and is converted by the natives, when salted and spiced into 
* burtah,* a piquant relish, well known at the breakfast-tables of 
Bengal The bladder of the Suleah may be considered the most 
valuable part of it, which, when exposed to the sun and suffered to 
dry, becomes purely pellucid, and so hard that it will repel the edge 
of a shaT|i knife when applied to it These bladders vary rrom half 
a pound to three quarters of a pound avoirdupois in weight, when 
perfectly dry The Suleah Fish abounds in Channel Creek, off 
Saugor, and in the ostia or mouths of all the rivers which intersect 
the Sunderbuns, and are exceedingly plentiful at certain seasons ** 
Conceiving the great importance of the discovery of isinglass 
being a product of India, I was natufally anxious to examine the 
source, ansing from a branch of natural history to which in particular 
I have devoted my attention , but from the general nature of the de- 
scription, I was obliged to defer my desire of identifying the fi'^h till 
some future opportunity should enablh me to do so Quite unex- 
pectedly, howe\er, a few dfiys ago, the last overland despatch brought 
me a letter from my valued fnend Mr McClelland, a Corresponding 
Member of this Society, an extract of which, hearing upon the point 
in question, I lose no time in lading before the Society — * I 

have now to mention what is of far greater importance in another^ 

Read before the Zoological Society, July 23, 1839 
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point of view, namely, that the Suleah Fish descnbed m a recent 
number of Parbur} 's Oriental Herald is the Polynemus Sele of Ha- 
milton 1 have examined that species, and found an individual of 
two pounds weight to yield sixty fi\e grams of pure isinglass, an ar- 
ticle which here sells at sixteen rupees (1/ 12^) per lb liefer to 
your dissections of Polynemt , mark those with large air-vessels to be 
isinglass, requiring no other preparation than merely removing the 
vascular inemb|j|pe that covers them, washing with lime-water and 
drying in the sun You know the size these fishes attain and the 
number m which they abound m the Sunderbuns , you also know 
the method of taking them, knd can therefore state to what extent 
isinglass may be obtained in India 1 have sent a paper on the sub- 
ject to the Journal of the Asiatic Society*, which I will send you 
by the next overland despatch 

Perceiving by this that the subject has been taken up by a na- 
turalist of Mr McClelland s rank, and that we ere long may expect 
his observations embodied iii a papci from his hand, I think it buf- 
ficicnt to confine myself to a few general remarks upon those species 
of Polyaemus which ha\ e come under my actual cvamination while 
I was attached as surgeon to the lion Company’s survey of the 
sea face of the Gangetic Delta 

The species best known is the Polynemus risua, Hamilton , Pol 
longifilis Cuvier, the Pupsee or Mango Pish of the Anglo Indians , 
this inhabits the Bay of Bengal and the estuaries of the Ganges, 
but enters the mouths of the rivers, even higher up than Calcutta, 
during the breedmg season (April and May), when the fish ib con- 
sidered in its highest perfection and is greedily sought as a great 
delicacy Thisispecies is the smallest, for its length seldom exceeds 
eight or nine inches, and one and a half to two inches in depth 
Polynemus aureus and Topsm Hamilton, are species closely allied to 
this 

Polynemus sele, Hamilton, P plehems, Broussonnais, P hneatus, 
LacdpMe, is the Suleah Pish mentioned in Parbury’s Oriental Herald, 
the same which Mr McClelland submitted to examination This 
species, as well as another cjosely alhed to P quadnfihs, Cuvier, 
which I have dissected, figured, and described, under the name of 
P Salhah (Saccolih), appears equally plentiful, m shoals, all the 
yeai round in the estuanes of the Ganges, and is appreciated by 
Europeans and natives for its excellent fiavoui Both species at- 
tain a si/e from three to four feet in length, and eight to ten inches 
111 depth 


* bee the following aiticlc 
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In a paper which I had the honour of communicating to the Royal 
Asiatic Society*, the genus among others, was pointed out 

by me as forming an article of food fit for cunng, and easily procurable 
in almost any quantity by the discovery that it produces isinglass, 
it has attained an additional interest , and I have no doubt the ma- 
nufacture of this article will, when entrusted to judicious hands, 
form another valuable article of exportation from India 

L — On Isinglass in Polynemus sele, Bach , a species which 
IS very common in the Estuaries of the Ganges By 
J MeCnELLAND, Esq , Assistant Surgeonf 
Therp are nine species of Polynemi, or Paradise fishes, enumerated 
by authors, and although they are all pretty well described, I am not 
aware of anj more valuable property being known regarding them 
than their excellence as an article of food, of which we have a fa- 
milnr instance at this season in the Pol paradtbeus^ or Mango-fish, 
Tkipsi Mucht of the Bengalese 

Buchanan has five species in his work on Gangetic Fishes, but 
tbiec of these are small and jiiobably varieties only of the Thipsi , 
two of them, however are of great size and so common in **116 es- 
tuary of the Iloogl}, that I have seen numerous hackeries, or bullock 
carts, conveying them to the Calcutta bazar, during the cold season 
They are not confined to the estuary of the Hoogly, but probably 
extend to all the estuaries of the Ganges as Buchanan says they do, 
and we know that Dr Russell also describes tw o large species in his 
work long since published on the fishes of the Madras Coast 
The very valuable production. Isinglass, having been recently 
found to be yielded by one of the fishes of the Hoogly by a writer 
in Parbury s Oriental Herald, it became an interesting object to 
determine the systematic name of th^ fish affording an article so 
valuable, and to learn as much as possible regarding its habits 
Having procured a specimen of this fish from the bazar I was sur- 
prised to find it to be a Polyuemus, or Paradise fish, although the 
writer alluded to described it as reseq^bling a Shark Mv surprise 
was not that a person unacquainted with fishes should compare it to 
a Shark, or to anything else, but that a nearly allied species to the 
Mango fish should contain a natatory vessel of such size and value, 

• Published in the Journal of the Royal Asiastio Society of Great bntain 
and Ireland, No ix , August 18d8, p 165 ^ 

t from the Jouiutil of the Asiatic bouct\ of Bengal, No 87, p 203 
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while that organ m quite absent m the Mango-fish itself, though a 
general character of nearly all others 

I had come to the determination never to describe single or de- 
tached species of fish , but as the object of this paper is to elucidate 
the commercial side of a question already before the public, 1 shall 
not pretend to offer any remarks on the scientific part of the subject, 
which is indeed beyond my province, as my obser\ations have hi- 
therto beeniK^onfined to the fresh water species of India 

The species afifordmg the Isinglass is the Pohjnemus sele, Buch , 
Sele, of Sulea, of the Bengalese, described, but not figured, in the 
Gangctic Fishes , but if Buchanan’s drawings had not been placed 
under a bushel since 1815, probably this useful discovery would 
have been sooner made, and better understood by the writer in Par- 
bury’s Onental Herald, to whom wc are indebted for it 

The figure [given in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,] 
from Buchanan’s unpublished collection at the Botanic Garden, 
conveys an eitcellent representation, about half size, of a specimen 
from which I obtained 66 grains of Isinglass but as the \iriter in 
Parbury s Onental Herald states that from half a pound to three 
quarters of a pound is obtained from each fish, we may suppose 
either that P sele attains a much greater size than 24 pounds, the 
limit given to it by Buchanan, or, that the Isinglass is also afforded 
by a far larger species, namely Polynemus teria, Buch or Teria 
hhangan of the Bengalese, Maga jellee of Russell, which Buchanan 
was informed sometimes equals three hundred and twenty pounds 
avoirdupois, and which I frequently have seen of an uniform size, 
that must have been from fifty to a hundred pounds at least, load- 
ing whole cavalcades of hackeries at once on their way to the Cal- 
cutta bazar, os 1 have already stated, during the cold season, when 
they would consequently seem to be very common 

Although the sound, or natatory vessel is the part of the fish that 
would afford the prmcipal inducement to form fisheries, one of the 
obligations that speculators should be obliged to enter into with the 
Government is, to cure aU parts of such fishes as might be taken for 
their souffd Considering th^ scarcity of fish m many parts of India, 
and the great, I may say unlimited demand for it in some parts of 
the country even when badly preserved, as well as the excellence of 
the fiesh of all the Polynemt, the curing of these fishes might prove 
no less profitable to the parties themselves, than it would unques- 
tionably be to the country I was happy to find the attention of the 
Royal Asiatic Society directed to the subject of cunug fishes m 
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India by Dr Cantor, (vide Proceedings, 21st April, 1838) but a 
something was then wanting to be known m order to give a direct 
inducement to the undertaking* I therefore regard the discovery 
of the Ichthyocolla of commerce m one of the larger Polynemt of 
India as a circumstance eminently calculated to direct attention to 
a pronusing and almost unlooked for source of enterprise Wc first 
of all require to know whether more Polynemt than one afford it, 
and to be fully acquainted with the habits and the methods already 
employed for taking such as do Polynemus sele, Buch is the species 
I examined and found to contain it , but this species is supposed to 
be a variety only of Polynemns hneatus, which is very common on 
all the shores to the eastward , it therefore becomes a question of 
some importance to determine whether P lineatus yields the same 
valuable article, and if it be really common to the ca«stward , if so, 
it seems strange that the Chinese should send for it to the Hoogly 
Next, do the Pol Emot and Pol plebeius, supposed b^ Buchanan to 
correspond with his Sele, contain the same \aluable substance ^ and 
do either of Russeirs species, namely, the Mag a booshce and Maga 
jellee (Indian Fishes, 183, 184,) yield it^ These are questions 
easily determined along our coasts by merely opening such fish as 
correspond with the one figured, and ascertaining whether they con- 
tain an air vessel or not, and whether that vessel if present be large 
or small Mergui, Batavia, Singapore, Tranquebar, Madras, and 

* Should Di Cantor stdl be in London, I would recommend those who 
may bt intcicstcd in the impoitaut question of Isinglass to consult him, is 
no one is so competent to afiord information regarding the fish by ivlnch that 
article is yielded in India He will, I am confident, on a re-exami nation 
of hiH notes regarding the Poly} tmi, readily distnigniih those with large 
sounds, and be able to afford more valuable information* regarding their 
habits, and the quantities in which they are procurable, than could be ex- 
pected from any one who had not devoted his thoughts to the subject, du- 
ring a survey of the place iii which these fishes occur 1 am not sure tint 
the species of Polynemns Dr Cantor partieulaily refers to in his paper as 
the Salliah, or Saccohh, is not thevvery fish that affords Isinglass , if so, it 
appears to be considered by Dr Cantor as a new species, and his notes will 
probably affoid all that it is essential to know regarding its habits Thus, 
as Sir J E Smith somewhere observed, ** the naturalist who describes a new 
species, however trifling it may seem, knows not what benefit lhat species 
may yet confer on mankind ” 

In an interesting account of Kurachcc by Lieut Carloss, read at the last 
anniversary Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Soc lety, cod sounds and 
shaiks’ fins are mentioned among the exports from that place, and fishing is 
said to be earned on to a considerable extent along the coast of binde \s 
however the Cod, Mon hua vulgaris, Cuv , is quite unknown in the Indian 
Seas, the species from which the sounds alluded to by Lieut Carloss are^ 
taken aie no doubt Polgnenn, the laigcr species of which kre sometimes 
called by the English, Rock-Cod It will be cuiious to learn if the Chinese 
hai e monopolised this trade on the coast of bmdc as well as in the lloc^ly 
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Bombay are points at which observations might be made This quea- 
may be so easily ascertained, that it is hardly worth forming a con- 
jecture about it, but if any of the species common to the coasts of the 
Eastern seas possessed so valuable a property, the chances are that 
it would have been long since discovered It is therefore probable 
that the large gelatine sound will be found to be peculiar to Pol sele, 
and perhaps Pol teria,* Buch both of which seem to resort chiefly 
to the Gangetic estuaries at certain seasons, particularly during the 
North-east monsoon, when it is easy to imagine that the shelter af- 
forded lu those estuaries at that season, might account for many 
pecuharities which their ichthyology appears to present, compared 
with that of open coasts It is during the cold season that the two 
gigantic Ashes above mentioned appear to be caught in most abun- 
dance, a ciicumstance the more favourable to any improved opera- 
tions that might be resorted to with a view to convert them to useful 
purposes Whether both contain the same valuable substance, I am 
unable to say, having as yet only examined P sele 

Gen — POLYNEMUS 

Two Ans on tlie back with long Alaments attached to the sides m 
front of the pectoral Ans Opercula co\ercd with scales preoper- 
culum serrated behind Example The common Mango-Ash of 
Bengal 

Yielding Isinglass 

P Sele, Buch Plate — 

Sele, or Sulea of the Bengalese 

Five Alaments, the Arst reaching from the front ot the pectorals 
to midway between those Ans and the anal, the other Alaments pro- 
gressively shorter , no streaks on the sides lateral line deflected on 
the lower lobe of the caudal An The An rays are as follows — ^flrst 
dorsal seven, second dorsal^ fourteen, pectorals thirteen m each, 
ventrals each six anal twelve or thirteen, caudal twenty (^) The 
teeth are very Ane, continuous below round the edges of the jaws, 
but interrupted at the anterior part o{ the upper jaw, behind which 
a small ddVkched group of palatine teeth are placed on the vomer 
The liver consists of an elongated left lobe and a short right one, 
under which thd gall bladder is situated The stomach is a short 
muscular cul-de-sac both oriAces of which being placed at the an- 
tenor extremity, from which numerous small caae are given oiF, the 
intestine extends straight to the vent, in all these respects it corre- 
sponds nearly with P paradiseus The air vessel, which is quite absent 

quadnfihsi L}xv P tetradactylm, and pi obably refer to the same 
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m the latter, and on which the peculiar value of this species seems 
to depend, is a large spindle-shaped organ about haff the length of 
the fish, thick in the middle and tapering toward the extremities, 
where it ends in front by two, and behind by a single tendinous 
cord , similar small tendinous attachments, about twenty two in 
number, connect it on either side to the upper and lateral parts of 
the abdominal cavity This organ, which is called the sound, is to 
be removed opened and stript of a thin vascular membrane which 
covers it both within and without, washed perhaps with lime water 
and exposed to the sun, when it will soon become dry and hard , it 
may require some further preparation to deprive it of its fishy smell 
after which it may be drawn into shreds for the purpose of render- 
ing it the more easily soluble The fish which I examined weighed 
about two pounds and yielded about sixty-five grains of Isinglass, 
not quite puie, but containing about 10 per cent of albuminous 
matter, owing perliaps to the individual from which it was taken 
being young and out of season, and not above a tenth part of the 
oidinary size of the species But the solution after having been 
strained appeared to be equal to that of the best Isinglass, which 
costs in Calcutta from twelve to sixteen rupees a pound Am the 
subject thus seemed to be of consequence, I gave a portion of the 
substance in question to Dr O bhaughntssy for its chemical ex- 
amination 

Calcutta, hd May, 1839 


LI — A Supplement to the Synopsis of the Fishes of Madeira* 
in the Second Volume oj the Transactions of the Zoological 
Society By the Rev R T Lowe 
Fam Pebcidjb 
Genus Callanthias 

Gen char — Head scaly, except the short muzzle before the eyes , 
teeth as in B1 preopercle perfectly entire, opercle uith 
two flat adpressed spines , lateral hne lugh up, near the back, and 
ending at the end of the dorsal fin, ^hich is even or continuous , 
branchiostegous membrane Y^th six rays 

Callanthias pabadisAus A most elegant little fish , m general 
habit and colouring resembhng Anthias sacer B1 , but without the 
produced third spine of the dorsal fin Its analogies are singularly 
complicated, but its affinities are truly Percidous By Bloch it mighty 


* Read before the Zoological Society, May 28, 1839 
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have been arranged cither in Bodtanus or Cephalophohs, B1 , but it is 
really inadmissible into any well defined or constituted modem ge- 
nus It is almost as rare as beautiful 

Fam Berycid>e 
Genus Beryx, Cuv 

Beryx decadactyius, Cuv B corpore ovalt, lato, profundo, 
altitudine longitudinem capitis svperante , dorso elevato, drcuato, 
gihbo , ventre prominente bast pinnce dorsalis elongato, pinnis 
pectoralibus hand brevtore oculis maximis operculi angusti ca^ 
rina ohscura / osse humerali angusto, margine posteriore recto, 
veHicah 

D 4 + 18 - 20, Vs 1+10, &c 
B decadactyius, Cuv and Val , Hist III 222 
B splendem, nob quoad icon Tab III in Cam Phil Trans , 
Vol VI Part 1 baud textus 

When I published B splcndens as a new species in the Cambridge 
Transactions, I was unacquainted with the present fish, though it is 
««carcely perhaps less common than the former I consequently did 
not discover till long after, that the figure intended for my 1? splen^ 
dens had been inadvertently taken by Miss Young from an individual 
of B decadactyius, Cuv , of which it offers the more obvious pecu- 
liarities The true B splendens, therefore, yet remains unfigured, 
-ind till an opportunity presents of supplying this deficiency in the 
Fishes of Madeira,” I subjoin its true specific characters, contrasted 
with those of B decadactyius 

B spLENiiENS B corpore ohlongo, altitudine longitudinem capitis 
hand (Bguante dorso recto basi jnnn<p dorsalis brevi, pinms pec- 
toralibus brevtore oculis maqms , operculi lati canna prominente 
osse humerali dilatato^ margine posteriore arcuato, obliquo 
D 4+ 13 - 15, V 1 -f 10- Id (1 + 11 fere), &c 
B splendens, nob Proceed Zool Soc 1833 1 142 Cam Phil 
lians VI 1 197, excl icon — Syn Mad Fishes m Trans Zool 
Soc Vol u p 174 

Trachichthys pretiosus, nob 

Hoplostethus mediterraneus, Cuv and Val IV 49b t 97 bis 
Rariss 

This fish IS unquestionably "congeneric, if it is not even still more 
closely allied with Irachichthys australis of Shaw Hence tlie above 
adoption uf the older generic appellation, affording opportunity for 
the substitution of a less restrictive specific title , better suited to a 
fish proved by the occurrence of two individuals in these Atlantic 
seas not to be peculiarly Mediterranean 
To the Sub-Percidous family Berycidee belongs also Polymtxta , 
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nob Cam Phil Trans IV 1 198 t IV — Sjm Mad tish pp 178, 
179 

Fam Triglid^ 

Trigla lincaia, L Cuv and Val Hist IV 34 Yarrell, Brit 
Fish 1 4G ll^nsB 

A single individual only has occurred 

Fam S FARIDA 

P ag dlus rostratus, noh — Syn Mad Fish 177 

Reference to the excellently characteristic figures of llondelct and 
Salviam has s itisiied me that this is merely Pagellus oythrims, Cuv 
and Val 

Fam ClIfETODONlIDiF 

Pimelepterus Lac — " Cheiroco * or “ Xarroco — Cuv and 

Val Vll 258 t 187 Rariss 

Fam ScoMBRiDiF 

Thynnus Alhacora — **AtumAlbacora ** — T corpore elongatOypostice 
attenuato pinna anah secundaque doi^ali antice long* falcato- 
producti^ ppctoralihus ad medium secundoi dorsalis attingen- 
tibus ore ocuhsque parvis 

Tunny, Penn Brit Zool Ed 1 iii 266 No 1 33 t 52 excl syn 
An L'Auxide de bloane Scomber Sloanci, Cuv and Val Ilist VIII 
148, 1 c Albacore Sloane, Hist of Jam 1 t 1 f p 28? Sat 
vulg 

ITie length of the narrow produeed fore-part of the second dorsal 
fin varies from onc-sixth to one fourth part of the whole length of 
the fish , that of the pectoral fins is from one fifth to one fourth part 

the same, and their tips reach to the middle of thy second dorsal 
fin Thus, in this latter point it is intermediate between the common 
Tunny (T vulgaris, L ) and the followmg new species (T ohesus, 
nob ) , approaching most the latter 

Pennant’s figure is at least a tolerabfe representation of this very 
distmJt species, agreeing with it in its mam points of difference from 
the true T vulgaris, L It may be hoped that the attention of Bri- 
tish Naturalists will be directed to this point The proper season 
for the Albacora in Madeira w Septemtier and October 

Thynnus 0BJ"^us — *‘At\imFaiud<Xr*' — T coipore ahbrcviato obeso 
pinms acutis , pectoralibus ad jinem secundte dorsalis attingen-^ 
tibus ocuhsmagnts 

Vulgaris 

This fish IS constantly distinguished by the fishermen from the* 
common Tunny or " Alum Rahtlha*" (T vulgaris, L ) by the larger 
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eye, and shorter thickset figure The pectoral fins vary from one- 
fourth to nearly one-sixth part of the v^hole length, their points 
reaching to the end of the second dorsal fin In T vulgarts, L the 
tips of the pectoral fins reach only to the end of the first, or to the 
beginning of the second dorsal fin 

T obesua is m greatest abundance earlier in the summer than T 
Alhacora In si/e it ranges next below T vulgarts, L , not however 
attaining above half the extreme size of that species , nor much ex- 
ceeding the full size of T Alhacora 

Thyni^us Alalonga, Cuv and Val — “ Alum Avoador ** — Cuv and 
Val Hist VIII 120 t 215 

Oicynus Alalonga, RiSso, in 419 Vulgaris 
No difficulty can occur in the recognition of this species, from the 
great length of the pectoral fins, which are one-third part of the 
whole length, and reach to the end of the anal fin or to the first 
spurious finlet behind it Its proper season is said to be lanuury 
Thyrsites acanthoderma — “ Escolar * 

Apluriiii simplex, Syn Mad Fish 180 

This IS the fish called in iny Synopsis Aplurus simplex It is a 
true Thyrsites, Cm in every respect, except the structure of the skin, 
a peculiarity which seems insufficient, m the absence of all other 
chaiacters, to warrant its generic separation * 

Prometheus atlanticus, nob — * Coelho ” 

lliis also IS again here mentioned only for the sake of remarking, 
that further observations have gone far to prove the Maderan fish to 
be specifically distinct from both Gempylus Prometheus and G Solandrt 
of MM Cu\icr and Valenciennes, whose synonyms should therefore 
be expunged 

Gen Aphanopus, nob 

Gen Char — Form as in Lepidopus, elongate much compressed 
like a swor^-blade, naked, but with a short keel on each side, towards 
the tail 

Muzzle and teeth as m Lepidopus (Gouan), but the palatines un- 
armed 

Dorsal fins two, nearly equal Anal fin as in Lepidopus, but with 
a strong sharji spine instead o'! a scale before it, a little behind the 
vent No trace pr rudiment of ventral hng 

f 

ApHANbPUs CARBO — “ Espada preta ” Ranss 

Of this most curious new genus a smgle individual only has ^et 

* By an error in the punctuation, some descnptive observations at the 
bottom of page 180 of ray synopsis (Frans Zool Soc , vol ii ), relating to 
this fish, have been converted into a specific character 
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occurred fhe whole fish is of a dark cofFee colcmr, approaching to 
black, and has in form so close a general resemblance to Lepidopus 
argyreus, Cuv , that it might well be taken hastily for a mere vanety 
of that fish 

Tetragonurus atlanticus^ nob 

Differs from T Cuvtert, Cuv and Val ,XI 172 t 118 chiefly m 
the longer head, much larger eye (nearly twice as large in proportion 
to the whole length), greater width between the eyes, teeth twice 
as numerous, in the upper jaw thicker body, longer pectoral fins 
higher (twice as high) first dorsal fin, and inequality of its spmes 
Having however, seen only a single individual I forbear to charac- 
terize it more distinctly , especially since of T Cuvteri so few ex- 
amples have as yet occuried , and that even MM Cuvier and Va- 
lenciennes appear to have taken their figure from one which was im- 
perfect in the caudal fin at least The first dorsal hn is described 
by MM Cuvier and Valenciennes as having fifteen spines , but 
tw enty-one are figured m the plate 

The following is the fin-formula of T Cuvtert, according to Ri«so , 
and MM Cuv and Val 

‘'1st D 18. 2nd D 1, 12, A 1, 11 , P 16, V 1, 5 . C 36 ’ 
— Risso Hist 

'• Ist D {^gVmfig’} 2nd D 1 + 13 . A 12 . P > , V ? . C > , B 

M 5 * — Cuv and Val Hist 

That of T atlanticus nob is 

1st D 15, 2nd D 11. A 11 , P 16 V 1+5. C 
B M 5 

The true affimties of this fish are certainly rather to be sought 
among the Mackerels (e g Thyrsites) than the Mullets Its relation 
to the MugilidiB is, indeed, one merely of a faint analogy 

JKtphtas gladtus, L — ‘ Petxe Agulha * 

The ordinary Sword-fish of Madeira? is truly the common Xiphxas 
gladiv^^ L 

I have heard, however, of “ another sort, with a bayonet or spit- 
like beak,*’ called “ Peto,” which may perhaps have been a Htsito- 
phorus or Tetrapturus • 

Seriola dub I a Ranss * 

A smgle individual only has occurred, which I am unable to 
identify with any of the species enumerated by MM Cuv and Val 
The second dorsal fin is produced in front into a point , five-eighths 
the depth of the body beneath The sides of the tail are sufficiently* 
distinctly keeled , and there is no temporal band In the first of 
Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 26 Feb 1840 2 g 


% 
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these characters ijt comes nearest Rivoltana or S falcata Cuv and 
Val , differing, however, from both, principally in the points in 
which they are said to agree with S Dumeriht, Cuv and Val 
With iS Lalandi, Cuv and Val , it agrees in the two latter points 
above-mentioned , but differs in the produced second dorsal and anal 
fins , S Lalandi appearing from MM Cuvier and Valenciennes* de- 
Bciiption not to disagree in this respect with S Dumenhi, Cuv and 
Val The individual described measured two feet and a half long 

Lamprts laula For ‘ Vertebns 60* and “ Vert 49,** in the 
specific character and following formula of the Lampris tauta, p, 
18S Of the Synopsis of Insh Mad (vol ii Irans Zool Soc ) 
read. Vertebns 45, and in the seventh line of the next page, for 

SIX vertebiee more,’ read '* two vertebrae more ** 

Fam CoRYPU-fiN ri> v 

Coryphana htppimts Cuv ^nd Val ^ * Dott7ado tnacho * — Syn 
Fish Mad 183 

This fash agrees with C hippuroide^, Raf , according to the brief 
account transcribed by MM Cuv and Val , in having a row of larger 
dusky spots along the ridge of the back on each side at the base ot 
the dorsal fin, which is itself immaculate, whilst the anal fan is also 
somewhat high and pointed in front In these three points it is at 
vari'ince with MM Cuvier and Valenciennes elaborate description 
of their C hippurus, L The individual described, however, by these 
consummate Ichthyologists was a male , whilst the only three which 
I have been able to examine closely, proved on dissection to be fe- 
males, though commonly supposed bv the Maderan fisherman to be the 
male of C eqmsetis, L Hence the Maderan fish, whether identical 
or not With the obscure and doubtful C hippuroides, Raf , is foi the 
present better referred to C hippurus, L Sufficient ground appears 
for the suspicion that the above differences may be only sexual But 
were it otherwise, they would alone scarcely warrant its specific dis 
crimination 

CoBTPHiBNA Noetoniana — ** Dclfim ** 

This IS a deeper fish than the preceding, in proportion to its 
length, with the front much steeper^ and bluffer, indeed, nearly 
vertical , the Dorsal fin beginning also somewhat forwarder In the 
fin-formulse, and number ot the vertebrae (31), the two agree , and I 
have seen too few individuals at present to decide whether they really 
are distinct, or only so in sex But for its spotted body, 1 should 
be greatly tempted to refer it to the imperfectly known C tmperiahs, 
Rif (See Cuv and Val , Hist 9, 286 ) In this uncertainty as to 
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both rauk and synonyms, less ultimate confusion vnll result from a 
distinct specific name, applied provisionally, than from a doubtful 
reference It is therefore called after the Honourable C £ C Nor* 
ton, to whose able pencil I was first indebted foi a knowledge of the 
fish Two other supposed individuals have since occurred, of which, 
however, one was unfortunately neglected, and the other had been 
two much injured by a blow, beatuig in the interpanetal crest, to be 
fully satisfactory This 1 ist individual, taken November 22nd 1838, 
was apparently a male , but 1 could not satisfy myselt completely even 
on this point, and infer it only from my inability to discover any trace 
of the ovaria 

Coryphtena pqni^ctt^, L 1 447 — “ Dourada,* D femea *' or 

“ D amarella — C equisetts, Cuv and VaJ , 9, 297, t 267 

This may at once be fix's tmguishcd from the foregoing species by 
its unsxjottcd body marked only by a few scattered clear but ex- 
tremely minute black siiecks \crv ditFerent from the diffused pale, 
dusk) , larger spots of the jiri ceding ihe pectoral fins aie also very 
short, the dorsal fin with fewer rays (53—55), the number of ver- 
tebrae greatei (33), the form deeper and less elongated than even m 
the first species here recorded It also is a smaller fish Bemg 
our commonest species, I have seen numerous example**, but none 
exceeding two feet in length The average length is very uniformly 
from twenty to twenty-two or twenty-three inches 

This fish, winch is the commonest of the “ Dourados’ of Madeira, 
differs from C equisetts, L , as described by MM Cuv and Val , 
under the name of C equisetts, only in the head being rather longer 
than high, instead of higher than long, in the dorsal fin being lower 
in its highest part, and also lower before than at its hander end , and 
lastly in the profile being oblique from the begmning, whilst m C 
equtsetts, Cuv and Val , il monte d abqrd verticalement sur le tiers 
d, peu pr^s de son contour The fifst three discrepancies might 
well be merely due to slightjy differSht modes of measurement 
The latter is less easily accountable , for m this Maderan fish at 
least, of which I am well acquainted with both sexes, I find nothing 
to confirm M Dussumicr’s observatioi^ that a greater height of the 
interpanetal crest is charact^nstic of the male in Coryphana See 
Cuv and Val 12, Pref p* vii 

Pomptlus Rondeletti, Will 215, t O \,fS 
Cewtrolophus pomptlus, Yarr 1, 158 

pomptlus, Cixy and Val 9, 334, f 269 , 

— - mono (^Lacep ) lb 342 Rariss 

Two examples have occurred dunng the writing pf this paper , 

2 G 2 
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the first was upiformly blackish, without spots or marks, thus an- 
swering to Centrolophus Mono of Lacep^de the second individual 
was smaller, and was marked precisely as in MM Cuvier and 
Valenciennes' figure (t 269) of C pompilus 

I have no hesitation in uniting both these fishes, with their re- 
spective synonyms, under the name long since applied by Willoughby 
to designate the species , although by him employed especially in 
reference to the second state or variety abo\ementioned, which also 
was the variety originally desenbed by Rondeletius 
Pompilus Benneittt 

Letrus Bennettii, nob in Cam Trans VI 1, 199, t V — Syn 
Mad Fish p 179 

Centrolophus ovalis, Cuv and Val IX 346 
crassus Ib 348 

The genus Letrus proves identical with Centrolophus Lac , which 
in its turn if not mtolerable^in itself (eee Cuv and Val IX 331 ) 
must yield precedence to the prior claims of Pompilus, Rond The 
species desciibed by the Ichthyologi‘^t of Montpellier, [Centrolophus 
pompilus, Axict ) ought, on the other hand as long ago by Willoughby, 
to be called Pompilus Rondeletii 
Brama Rati, Bl * Fretra* — Syn Mad Fish p 179 
The true affinities of this fish ore most assuredly Scombridal, or 
to speak more strictly, Coryphaenidal 

It was m reconsidering those of Brama, and in reaching this con- 
clusion, that I was first led to detect the true affinities and synonyms 
of Letrus It i^as not till convinced of the necessity of placing 
Rrama next to Pompilus (Centrolophus, Lac ) that 1 discovered Leirus 
Bennettii to he a genuine species of this last named genus 

So valuable are these studies of affinities , and thus do even errors 
often lead to valuable truth 1 was not witing, however, in asso- 
ciating Letrus Bennettii vnXh Brama , but in not referring sooner it, 
or rathei both, to the neighbourhood of Pompilus 

Fam Zenidjb 

Zeus Faber 

Fam Muoilida 

Muoil maderensis ' Tatnha de mode ' 

This iS the fish published, in the former part of this list, under the 
name and with the synonyms of M Chelo, Cuv Comparing it, how- 
ever, more closely with the descnption of M Chelo in the eleventh 
volume of MM Cuvier and Valenciennes Histoire, 1 find the follow- 
ing pnncipal discrepancies in the Maderan fish 
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1 Tlie produced scaly appendages at the base of the first dorsal 
fin extend considerably beyond the base of the fourth spine 

2 The maxillary is but very slightly S-like 

3 The upper lip is by no means peculiarly thick and fleshy, but 
rather the contrary 

4 It is a shallower less deep fish m proportion to its length 

5 ITie tongue is altogether smooth, without any aspent^s*^ 

whatever at the edges or anterior end of the “ ar^te, winch cannot 
be called * tr^'^-aigue *’ • 

6 1 he palate albo is entirely smooth not papillose near the vomer 

7 A conspicuous bright metallic bia'^sy spot on the opercula as 
in M auratus, Cuv and Val 

It differs, however csaentiall} from this last named species, and 
from M hreviceps, Cuv and A'^al , in the exposure of the ends of the 
maxillary 

Fam Gobidj£ 

Having consider ibly extended my list of species, as well as rec- 
tified some errors in the nomenclature of others, I subjoin a com- 
plete enumeration of the Maderan species of this family hitherto 
discovered 

Blenmus gattorugtne Will Cu\ and Val I\ 200 Will Ichth 
132 t H 2 t 2 — Yarr 1 226 Hariss 

A single individual only has occurred 

Blenmus palmicorms, Qwv and Val XI 214 t 320 Syn Mad 
Fish 185 Vulgaris 

Blenmus Ariuht Cm and Val XI 231 tnaquahs noli 

Synops Mad Fish 185 baud Cuv ct Val Hanoi 

This is the little fish which, being former!) knowfl to mt only by 
a sketch, I had erroneously supposed to be refemble to B tneequahs, 
Cuv and Val On better acquaintance it however proves their B 
Artedn , and is indeed a most distinct and well marked little species, 
scarcely exceeding two inches»in length, and at once characterized 
by its active Inely habits, its light tawny brown or yellowish oli\c 
colour, spnnkled all over with numerous minute white specks or 
dots, and the hollow, triangle shaped, •ciliate, occipital crest 

Blenmus parvicornis Cuw and Val XI 257 Syn Mad Fish 
1 85 Rariss « 

Of this, as formerlv of B Artedn, I have no means of judging, 
except from some notes and a drawing taken by Miss Young, July 
loth, 1835 during my absence from the island My friend Mr» 
Yarrell has, however examined the individual from which these were 
taken , and on his accuiacv I rtlv entirely for the correctness oj the 
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above name or reference I had before supposed it to be undescribed, 
calling it B strigatus 

Phohs lavts, Flem Cuv and Val XI 269 Yarr 1, 230 Syn 
Mad Fish 1 85 Rarior 

I cannot help suspecting that MM Cuvier and Valcfhciennes* Ma- 
deran specimen at least, discovered by my fneud Henry Richardson, 
Esq , of Aber Himant North Wales, of Blenmus trigloides, Cuv and 
Val XI 228 IS really nothing but this state or vanety of Pholts 
Itevis, which diifera from the ordinal y European fish only in having 
five or sfK distinct dark blotches or demi bands” along the back 
1 have hitberto met with no other fish beside the present answering 
at all to their description of B irigloides , whilst this state of Pholts 
lavts, although somewhat lare, is by no means so uncommon as to 
have been likely to escape Mr Richardson’s unwearied assiduity 
Salartas atlanticus, Cuv and Val XI 321 Syn Mad Fish 185 
Vulgaris 

Trtpterygion nasus, Hiss Cuv and Val XI 409 Syn Mad Fish 
185 Ranss 

Gobius NiGFR /3 nob 

, L Syn Mad hish 185 

Gobius Madaensts, C\xv and Val XII 55 Rarior 
I believe this to be a mere variety or state of the common Euro- 
pean G mger, Cuv and Val , analogous to the above-mentioned 
Mcideran state of Pholts l<piis, Flem 

Gobius FniiPPiATUs, G fuscus, maculatus et punctatus capite 
nuchaque nudts, hue sulcata pinnarum pectorahum dorsaliumque radtts 
hand produchs bquamt^ magnis 

D l™* 6, D 2^« 12, A 11 . P 19 V 5. C ^-I^ + XV, 

OVD 

B M 5 Rariss 

Of a nearly uniform brow n colour, a little paler on the belly, with 
a row of darker rich brown patches along the sides, and above these 
numerous scattered smaller spots H'^ad spotted The spots on the 
head and fore part of the body are ocellate or surrounded by a fer- 
ruginous or yellow ring The eyes are scarcely a semidiameter apart 
The ventral fins are united, but by a very low membrane in front 
Length of the only individual which has hitherto occurred, fii e inches 
It appears sufiSiciently distinct from all the described European spe- 
cies by Its naked head and nape 

Fam Lophidjs 

Chbibonbctes BicoBNis C hispxduB, setts /urcatts, nttdus sex- 
appendiculatus, palhde ruber, punctuhs fusds conspurcatus 
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fronte super oculps btco? nt , cornu anteriorc dtsHncio, recurvo , 
postenore gihbo^o~cri<itiformt , filamento intermedio inconsptcuo 
brachiis pectoralibus ventrahbusque exsertis 

D 12, A 7, P 10 . V 5,cltj + V 

A single individual only has occurred of this pretty little species, 
which in the foregoing characters appears distinct enough from all 
Enumerated by MM Cuv and Val , approaching perhaps, nearest 
to Ch furcipihs pardalt^, or coccineus It was only one and three- 
fourths of an inch long and s^^ven eighths of an inch deep The 
whole fish is strongly scabrous to the touch * 

Fam LABaiDifi 

Crcnilahus caninus, nob Synops 186 

A most remarkable v iriety of this fish has the preopercle perfectly 
entire , invalidating thus completely the generic character This 
state of the species appears peimanent, and independent of age or 
size , whilst it is wholly unaccompanied by other marks of difference 
or indications of disease It is rare comparatively with the normal 
torm 

Cremlabrus luscust nob in Syn Mad Fish 1 87 , nec Yarrelhi 
nec Linnsei 

This also proves distinct from Mr Couch’s Scale-rayed Wrasse 
(^Acantholabrus Couchii, Cuv and Val 13 248), to which, as figured 
by Yarrell for the Labrus luscus, L (a true Labrus, according to 
Valenciennes,) I had formerly referred it A still nearer ally ap- 
pears, however, to be Acantholahrus Palloni, Cm and Val 13 243 
(Cremlabrus exoletus, Risso, baud Labrus €xoletus,lj ) From this 
it differs m the extension up between each of the spines of the dorsal 
and anal fins of generally four of the large scales into a curious di- 
stinct ard moveable imbricated appendage , in the large dark spot or 
patch on the hinder end of the spiny portion of the dorsal fin , in 
havftig two dark spots on each side at the base of the caudal fin, one 
on the dorsal, and another fainter on the ^entral line and lastly in 
the general colour In the first and last of these four points, it 
agrees better with Acantholahrus C&uchii, Val (Cremlabrus luscus, 
Yarr , Brit Fish 1 300]l , *but it differs in the othpr two, is only half 
the size, and whilst the dorsal and the anal fins have severally one 
spine less, the dorsal has one soft ray more 

Labrus reticulatus 

This fish cannot be at present safely referred to the Ballan Wra£e 
of Bntish Authors {Labrus maculaius, B1 ), Yarr 1 275 , although 
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in size and form of body, no less than m the pecuLar lowness of the 
spiny portion of the dorsal iin, and abrupt production of the soft 
part of the same, and of the anal fin, as well as in the number of the 
rays of ail the fins, there is a strong agreement It will, I think, 
howe\ er, ultimately pro\ e merely a dark variety of that species Fhe 
colour is peculiarly sombre being a dark brown approaching on the 
back almost to black , the whole beautifully reticulated with dark 
chesnut brown lines, formmg a border to each scale, and leaving the 
Centre pale The preoperculum was scaly A single individual 
occurred March 1 836, and measured sixteen inches in length Its 
fin formula was, 

D 19+ 11. A 3 + 9. P 14. V 1+5 C B M 5 

This individual has been deposited in the Society's collection 

Jtjlis melanura J oblgtigns postice mgre^cens capite superne 
doi soque olivaceo fuscis Interibus pa pendtculate strigatis , strigis 
posteriortbm ntgricanhbus pinna dorsalis antice alttores rudits 
it ibus pi tmordiahbus longioribus, operculique angulo lato truncato, 
hasique pi imarum peUoralivm caruleo^mgre^cente notatis pinna 
dorsali analique fasciatis bast nudis, caudah rotundato nigru 
cante squamis parvis dente sohtano tnajore ad canthum oris 
utrinque, antiorsum ponecto 

D9+12 A 3 + 12 P 14v 15. V 1 +5. C ^ + , M B 6. 

Vert® 25 

Julis spectosa nob in Syn Mad Fish 18G baud Rissoi 

^ Cuv and Val , Hist 13 375 , quoad tantum ex 

empla Canai lensta, et forsan quidem Maderensia 

On re-examination and a close companson of this fish with MM 
Cuvier and Valenciennes' description of the true Mediterranean J 
speciosa of Risso, 1 find that it is properly distinct , although a Ca- 
narian individual at least of it has been referred by Valenciennes, as 
the Maderan fish was formerly by me, to Risso's species It difiers 
chiefly in the elevation of the three first ra) s of the dorsal fin, the 
spot on which is small not large , in the deep blackness of the 
caudal fin and hinder part of the tml or body , and, lastly, in being of 
considerably larger size (8-10 inches in length) than the true Medi- 
terranean J speciosa, Riss Not having met at present with any 
other fishes in Madeira which agree so nearly as J melanura with 
that species, I cannot help suspecting that in M Valenciennes* Ma- 
deran specimens of his J speciosa may exist the principal peculiari- 
ties which he has expressly noted in Mr Webb’s Canarian exaipple, 
and which are precisely those of Julis melanura 
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Acantholabrus imbrioai us A pinna dor^alt analigue bast sqm- 
mosi^, squamts subquaternis, hractearum modo imbricatis, inter 
spinas assurgenttbus dorsalis parte spmosa posttce unimaculato 
cauda utrinque bimaculata squamts magnib 

D20 + 9,A5 + 8,P15,Vl+5,C*’'i+lII MBS 

i> V 4 

Fam Fistularid^ 

Crntriscus GRACH IS C corpore gracilt angusto,elliptico-oblongo 
supra fusco lateribus argenieUi rosU o prqducto elongaio 
pinn<E prim<e dorsalis, inter oculos pinnamque caudalem^medta 
spina secunda mediocri, breviore pinnam caudalem nequaquam at- 
tingente 

ima D 4 V 5 2'*“ D 11 A 17 . V 1 + 4 , P 15 . C 

Rarior 

In Its shape and colour this is very obviously different from the 
common led Snipefish (C ^colopat^ L ) But I have not been able 
to assure myself that the above differences are not sexual 1 hey are 
not certainly dependent upon size Ihe depth averages from one- 
fifth to one-sixth and a half of the whole length, instead of one- 
fourth of the same In two indniduals of tlie same length within 
one quarter of an inch, the depth of the laiger (C Scolopax L ) was 
very nearly double that of the smaller (C gracilis nob ) and the 2nd 
spine of the 1st dorsal fin was respectively in each one fourth and 
one seventh of the whole length of the fish 

ham Esocidf 

Belonf gracilis nob — Catuta 

Early in March last yeai (1838) afishennan biougirt dli\e in sea- 
water two fishes which, in their slenderness, and the upper jaw being 
only half the length of the lower, differod obviously from the com- 
mon B vulgaris Measuring, however ^even or eight inches only 
in length, it seemed questionable, m the absence of equal-sized in- 
dividuals of B vulgans for comparison, whether they might not be 
the young of that species My.friends, however the Rev L Jenyns 
and Mr Yarrell, have examined these tvjo individuals, and the latter 
warrants me in stating, on th^ir joint authority, that these two fishes 
are not, in their opinion, *B vulgaris” being * much more slender 
for the same or equal length 

Scomheresox Saurus, Cuv 

The Portuguese name * Delphine” (rectiu* ' Deljirn” ^ is errone- ^ 
ously appended to this fish Another individual has been lately 
bi ought to me with the name of Almeuao* but the *«pecies is Jar 
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lao raie to havQ obtained any permanent and genuine appellation in 
Madeira 

Fam Salmonid^ 

SCOPELUS M4iD£RENSIS 

A small dark mulberrj -coloured fish which might easily be taken 
for the fry or young of Pomatomus telescopus, Risso The dark vi- 
nous-coloured ground is concealed by very large deciduous platina- 
like scales The only individual which has yet occurred was three 
inches long It 'approaches very near to Sc Humholdtt, Ilisso, Hist 
HI 4C7 (supposed to be identical with Pennant’s Argentine, Yar 11 
94 ), and has tlie row of longer silver dots, orpits extending forwards 
from the root of the caudal fin along the ventral line but it disagrees 
remarkably with the generic characters assigned to Scopelus by Cu 
vier, R An 2nd Ed ii 314, in having both the palatines and tongue 
iculeate with teeth 

I he fin formula in the Madeiran fish was 

1st, D 3 4- 10, 2nd, D 1 club- or feather-shaped, 

A 2 + 12 P 13, V 1+7,0 

Gen Altsia 

Cot pus subelongatura, compressum , dorso posticc ventreque spinoso 
serratis Rostt um brevissimum ore nctuque magnis, hoc pone 
oculos diducto Dentes ininuti, tenues , in maxilla iiifenore Vo- 
mere, et Pilatinis scobinati Lingua postice latenbus subacu 
leolata 

Squamm magnie baud deciduae, scabrae , squamis lineae lateralis la 
tissimis, maximis, scutellatis, s per totam longitudmem loricato- 
imbncatis 

Ihnnce ventrales sub apicc pmnarum pecto^’alium sitae Dorsales 
duae , pnma inter Ventrales et Analem posita, 2**® ad finem 
analis, rudimentah Pinna caudalis minima, lurcata 
Alysia loricata 

The spinoso-serrate \entral and hinder part of the dorsal hnes, 
together with the peculiar scales of the lateral line, appear to forbid 
the blending of this interesting little fish with the Cuvienan genus 
Aulopus, as defined in the R Anim , Ed 2 ii 315, though they have 
many characters in common The Maderan fish is no less rare than 
elegant It scarcely exceeds two inches in length The back is a 
deep blue , the sides bright silvery or platma , and a row of dead- 
silver dots 6r pits extends along the ventral line, as in the Scopelus 
above described The fin-formula is 
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Ist, D 2 -h 10, 2nd, D rudimentary, A 2,-1- 21 (+ 8 de- 
tached depressed points or spines) ,P 15 or 16, V 1+5, 
4+7^X 
3+I + Vlll 

Fam GadiduS 

Macrourvs atlanticus — Praga** or “ Lagartixa do mar 
M fusco-cinereus, dorso vtnoso, guituri^ umbilico pinnisque ven- 
irahbus atris squamis areolato scaberrmis, echtnalatis, ecartna- 
its, tncrmibus ocuhs maxtmis 

M rvpestris, ooh in Syiiops Mad lish, p lOd, nec B1 uec Cuv 
et omiss syn Leptdoleprus cadorhynchus, Hisso 

On further examination, this most singular fish appears to be quite 
distinct from M rupestrts, 'Bl t 177, and therefoie, according to 
Cuvier Anim 2nd Ed ii 337 note,) from Leptdoleprus ccelo- 
rhynchus, Risso, through which indeed alone I had referred it to the 
northern fish described by Bloch But besides the points included 
in the specific character, the first ray of the first dorsal fin is neither 
serrate nor stronger than the rest The diamctci of the eye is one 
twelfth or one thirteenth part of the whole length which scarcely 
exceeds one foot 

Fam PnEURONECTIDAf 

Rhombus crisiaius R corpora oblongo^ellipUco ocults ap- 
proximatt^ dentibus tenuibus peciinatib , tn maxtlla superiors 
unt^ertaiis , tn inferiore anguste scobinatt^ pinna: dorsalis dtmtdti 
antei torts radiis apice liberis , prmordiahbus (2*^" 6*" ) productis, 
elongatis latere (simstro) fusco, immarulato squamis (haud de- 
cidms) magms, margtne scabrts 

D 92 , A 75 , V 6 , P 1 + 9 , C Ranss 

Ihc WhilTof Bntish authors {R megastoma, Yarr 2 2 'll) appears 
the nearest ally of this apparently new.specics Indeed, except for 
Mr Yarrell s more detailed account, should have scarcely perhaps 
scrupled referring it to "Lapardme ou Calimandie” of Cuviers R 
Anim 2 341, of which he says, ' ses premiers rayons sont fibres , 
of course meaning of the dorsal fin Nothing is, however, discern- 
ible of this in cither Mr Yarrell s figure or description of “The 
Whiflf* , nor even, if correc;j:, does it express sufficiently the peculi- 
arity of this part in the Maderan .fish The only individual which 
has yet occurred was five and a quarter inches long 

Fam CYCLOPTERIDiE 

m 

43 Lepadogastkrzebrinus — “ Chupa san'^ue ” L fusco^mgres^ 
cens, laiettbus posttce slrigts obltquts, nuchaque /asms dtver- 
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gentthus spturatiorihus maculisque hints cmruleis pyrtformibus 
pictis naribus bicihatis pinms dorsahbus anahhusque caudali 
adnatis 

D 17 V 1 C. A 10 V 9, P 15 V 16, V» 4, C + X Haud 
rara 

In the double nasal ciha and connexion of the caudal with the 
dorsal and anal fins this little fish agrees with L comuhicus (Flem ) 
Varr 2 264 The structure of the sucking disk is also similar to 
the representation of the same part in that species and not to that 
of the “ bimaculated Sucker * at p 268 In this particular it per- 
fectly agrees also with the former species indicated in ray Synopsis, 
p 190 which is, however perfectly distinct specifically, having 
neither a nasal cilium nor the caudal fin united with the dorsal and 
anal fins Of this last mentioned species no second example has 
} et occurred 1 he present {L zebrtnus) is not by any means un- 
common It vanes considerably in intensity of colour, and in the 
distinctness of the darker stripes upon the nape and fianks The 
nasal cilia are of the general dark bro\^n or blackish tint 

Fam Echjsnfii)^ 

SS Cauda lunata 

Echeneis Remora, L Syst Ed 12 — ‘ Pegador E tota cinereo- 
fuhginosa, nigrescens lamtms disci x\ii v xvin , pinnis 
pectoralihus brevibus, ovatis, integris, apitc rotundatis lingua 
la^i 

D 23. A 2 i,P 26. V 1+5.0 . M B 9 Ranor 

Echeneis pallida E tota pallide cinerea, fuligmeo hinc et hinc 
subnehulata laminis xix , pinnis pectoralihus brevibus latis, 
apice rotundatis, subtruncatis, tenmter crenulatis lingua medio 
scobinata 

D 24, A 22. P 27. V 1 + 5, C Vn , MBS Ranss 

SS Cauda Integra, S truncata 

Echenfis jacobaa — E tota cinereofuliginosa, nigrescens lamtms 
xix pinnis pectoralihus brevibus, latis, pcctinato-rotundatis cre^ 
natxs ventre sulcata litfgua scab? a 

D 24. A 24, P 21 . V 1 + 5, C 3 + vin, MBS Rariss 

Echenei^ vittata — E purpureo nigrescens, pallido variegata, fas^ 
ctaque nigra longitudinah laterah, antice utrinque albo marg%~ 
nata pinms pectoralibus ovatis, acutiusculis integris, pinnee 
dorsalis nnalisque antice caudalisquc margimbus albis laminis 
xxiv lingua scahra oculis magnis corpore elongato, postice 
talde attenuate, gracth 
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D 39 A 39. P 22. V 1 + 5 , C f •Ranss 

Ihe nearest ally of this very distinct species appears to be E lu~ 
nata Bancr m Zool Journ V 413 t 18 But this besides other 
differences, has a lunate tail 

Echeneisbrachypteba (Echeneis ^ Syn p 191 ) E a- 

nereo fuhginom, iiigiescens , pinms dorsalibus analihusque antice 
albo submarginatis lamims xvi pinnis pectoralihus brevibus 
latih truntatis integris lingua medio srobinata 

D 28, A 24. P 26. V 1 + 5. C M ? 8, 

1 his IS the first of the two species indicated by me in the former 
part of this List or Synopsis Of the second sort there mentioned 
as having been seen by Miss Young and which I have there doubt- 
fullv referred to E naucrate^, L no fresh example has occurred 
I should now be much inclined to consider it identical with E vit-^ 
tala but Miss Young affirms that it was " certainly plain-coloured 

Fam MuRAfNii)^ 

Sphagebranchu^ serpens 

b scrpa Ri««so Hist I^t m 195 No 81 

A single indiMdual only has occurred precisely answenng to the 
desciiption above referred to It measured eleven inches m length 
I could not detect the slightest rudiment of pectoral fins 

Fam GYMNODONTIUiE 

i ETRODON CAPiSTRATUS T pusillus oblougiusculus ItTvissimus 
dor 80 xhisque incrmibus, nudis , ventre adpres^o spmelloso dorso 
fusco , lateribus ochraceofulvts fusco longitudinahter bifas- 
ciatis capiteque utiinque tm'uleo punclatis^ iliis oblique Utura- 
tis rostroque subproducto gulave semi-capistrato pinna caudah 
utrinque mgroMmhata % 

D 9 . A 8 P 16 . C ^ + VHI Rariss ^ 

A most elegantly coloured Ifttle species, which I cannot refer with 
certainty to any ^ready described Only two individuals have hi- 
therto occurred 1 he first little more than two inches long , 
the second nearly twice as large • 

The 0/ thagoriscus of Madeira called by the fishermen, “ Petxe 
Porcos ' or “ Bouto,' I forbear at present to designate further not 
having seen a sufficient number of individuals to determine its cha- 
racters The caudal fin is produced into a short point in the mid- 
dle, not truncate, as in all the figures to which I have*access of thtf 
European Sun fishes 
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Fam SaxTALiOiE 

Carcharius falcipinn'18 “ Faqueita C corpore supra gnseo- 
ctnereOf suhahhrevtalo^ medto crasstore s altiore^ utrinque atte^ 
nuato rostro hrevt^ lato^ depresso^ apice obtuso ocults rotun- 
datts pinna dorsah prtma alta^ triangularis suhanttca s supra 
medium pinnarum pectoralium posita pmnis pecioralibus fal- 
catiSi anguslts, elongatis^ apice ohtusis pinna dorsah secunda 
anahque oppositis ventrahhusque parvis Ranss 

An Squalus ustus, Dum ^ 

It IS perhaps on.y for want of better materials for comparison that 
I have been unable to refer this Shark precisely to the above indi- 
cated qr to some other described species It is about three feet long 
and the female differs in nothing from the male Ihe teeth are 
precisely similar to those of the ** Tintm eira” (C glaucm, Cuv ) 

llie ' Manaxo pro\es to be, as I suspected, Lamna cornuhica 
Cuv , adult, or of large size 

Gen Acanthidium 

Corpus graede, elongatum Spiracula migna Pinnte dorsales 
duae anticc spiiiiferse , secunda majorc postic i, caudee approximata 
Pinna anali^ hmWx Pinnts vcntrales subjipsticae s secunda dorsalis 
subanteriores 

Dentes utriusque maxillae dispares p irvi <>uperioris laniani, piano - 
triangulares, tenues, acuminati , acumine recto , basi utrinque den- 
ticulo aucto, antice tiisenati, lateribus biseriati infcrions iiicisoni 
acumine utrinque a medio oblique deflexo, uni- vel bi seriati Cauda 
oblique oblonga, apice truncata 

This new genus appears exactly intermediate between the esta- 
blished genera of Cuvier, Spinax and Centrina agreeing with the 
former in its elongated form and with the latter in the teeth 

The ventral fins are placed more backward than in Spinax, but rather 
forwarder than m Centnna, i e neither halfway between the two 
dorsal fins nor opposite the second dorsal fin, but just before the 
second dorsal fin which begins exactly opposite the termination of 
their base The tail or caudal fin resembles that of Spinax^ rather 
than of Centrina, and the spines of both the dorsal fins are reflexed 
as in Spinax, forming the fore-edge of each fin The pectoral fins 
are abruptly truncate The second dorsal fin is greatly larger than 
the first, in which it diflFers equally from Spinax and Centnna 
The teeth are not arranged qumcuncially, but behind each o^her m 
rows 

Two specids have occurred, both of which have hitherto been con- 
founded with Centnna 
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Acanthibium FusiLLUM “ Gata negra ” A totum ati unit 
pusillum rosiro crasstusculo denlthus infertoribus untseiialts 
sptracults oculo remoUuscults 

Centrina^ mgra, nob ohm m Proceed Zool Soc 1833, p 144* 
Syn Mad Fish m Irans Zool Soc p 194 Ranss 

Four individuals of tins curious little shark have now occurred, 
agreeing cqu illy in the foregoing characters and in their dimensions, 
varying in length only from eleven to twelve inches The second 
dorsal hn is somewhat lorwaidcr or more distant from the origin of 
the tail than in the next species • 

The condition of the teeth and constancy of size both indicate 
an adult fish and a compuison of the present species wi^li tlit 
foetal and adult state of the following in these two points alone 
demonstiates Acanthidium pvsillum to be no stage of A calceu^ 

Acantiiidium tatceus Sapata** A pnrpureo fu^cumt snl)-- 
tus pallidius ioslK) piano depre'iso denlthus tnfpuoribu^ 
hisenatis sp>raculi^ otulo, ptimatiue dor\ali secunda caitdu 
appi oximaiis 

CenUina Salvianit Syn Mad Fish in Irans Zool Soc p 191 
nec aliorum Ilarior 

This shark v try much resembles in its general aspect Scymmts 
mcaensiSt Risso, the ** Gata* of Madeira bat is at once distinguished 
by the spines in front of the two dorsal fins which, as in A pu*^il- 
lum, are both recurved, and ought, had I attended to the excellent 
figures copied by Willoughby from Salviana of Centrma nigra, Cuv , 
instead of allowing myself to be deceived by a miserable figure of 
Latep^de s alone to have preseivcdme from the blunder of referring 
to that species for the present shark, the usual size of which exceeds 
by a few inches only three feet • 

Fam RAiiDiE 

Rata oxyrhynchus. Will , Ichth p 71 — “ Rata ** 

Sharp-nosed Ray, Penn, Ed 1 iii 83 No 31 \arr,Brit 
Fish li 424 

Two male jpdividuals only have occurred the largest, measuring 
three fe^ tn width from wing to wing, was furnished on the back 
of strong hooked spineS or prickles, much > in the 
figure in the Bntish Fishes , but the second example, scan t ly two 

* A senous erratum has been caused here by the transposition of a sen- 
tence The paragraph referred to should stand thus '' It (Onfma^ 
mgra) is intermediate in characteis between Cattnna, Cuv and Acanthiai 
Risso, having the teeth of the former genus as well as the tjatkward pos^ 
tion of the second dorsal (recitus ventral) fin, and the form of body of the 
latter " 
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feet wide, although decidedly a male, was devoid of these append- 
ages The colour of the upper surface was a pale dull, yellowish 
or ashy-grey, obscurely mottled or dappled with a few scattered di- 
stant paler whitish spots 

Trygon AiiTAVELA — ' Audoriuha do mar * T corpore rhom- 
boideo, duplo latioie quam longo alls evpann^ cauda perbrevi 
Pdstmaca marina iltera TrrfpvTrXarcta AltavelaNeapoli dicta 

Will Hist 6) lab C 1 f 3 (Copied from F Columna ) — 
Rariss 

A single female individual only has occurred, measuring five feet 
and a half from tip to tip of wings 

LII — Information respecting Botanical Travellers 

Eartracts from a Journal of the Mission which visited Bootan, in 
1837-38, under Captain K^Boilfau P^mbirion By W Grif- 
fith Esq Madras Medical Establishment* 

The Mission left Gowahatti on the 21st December and proceeded 
a few miles down the Burrumpootur to Ameengoung where it halted 
On the following day it proceeded to H lyoo, a distance of thirteen 
miles The road, for the most part, passed through extensive gi assy 
plains, diversified here and there with low rather barren hills, and 
varied in many places b) cultivation, especially of sursoo One river 
was forded, and several villages passed 

Hayoo is a picturesque place and one of considerable local note 
it boasts of a large establishment of priests with their usual com- 
panions, dancing girls, whose qualifications are celebrated through- 
out all Lower 4ssara i he village is a large one, and situated close 
to some low hills it has the usual Bengal appearance the houses 
being surrounded by trees such as betel palms peepul, banyan, and 
caoutchouc To Nolbharee we found the distance to be nearly 
seventeen miles • The country throughout the first part of the march 
was uncultivated, and entirely occupied by the usual coarse grasses , 
the remainder was one sheet of paddjr cultivation, lil^rrupted only 
by topes of bamboos, in which the villagers are entirely cchcealed , 
we found these very abundant but small betel palms con'll ned 
very frequent, and each garden or enclosure was surrounded by a 
small species of screw pine, well adapted for making fences 

Four or five streams were crossed, of which two were not ford- 
able j heels were very abundant, and well stocked with water fowl 
« 

• From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No 87, p 208 
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and waders At this place there is a small bungalow for the accom- 
modation of the civil officer during his annual visit , it is situated 
close to a rather broad but shallow iiver There is likewise a bund 
road 

We proceeded from this place to Dum Dumma which is on the 
Bootan boundary, and is distant ten miles from Nolbharec We 
continued through a very open country but generally less cultivated 
than that about Nolbharee \illages continued numerous as fir as 
Dum-Dumma 

December 315^ We left for Hazareegoung, an Assamese village 
within the Bootan boundary 

We passed through a much less cultivated country the face of 
which was overrun with coarse grassy vegetation No attempts 
appeared to be made to keep the paths clean, and the farther we 
penetrated within the boundary, the more marked were the effects 
of bad government We crossed a small and rapid stream with a 
pebbly bed, the first indication of approaching the Hills we had as 
yet met with 

We left on January 2d for Ghoorgoung a small village eight 
miles from Hazareegoung , similar high plains and grassy tracts 
almost unvaried by any cultivation, were crossed , a short distance 
from the village we crossed the Mutanga a river of some size and 
great violence during the r^ins but in January reduced to a dry 
boulderv bed There is no cultivation about Ghoorgoung, which is 
close to the Hills between which and the village there is a gentle 
slope covered with fine sward 

We entered the Hills on the 3d, and marched to Dewangari, a 
distance of eight miles On* starting we proceeded to the Duninga 
Nuddee, which makes its exit fiom the Hills about one mile to the 
west of Ghoorgoung, and then entere^ the Hills by ascending its 
bed, and we continued doing so for soipe time, until in fact we came 
to the foot of the steep ascen^ that led us to Dewaaigari The road 
was a good deal obstructed by boulders, but the torrent contains at 
this season v''*y little water 

The rjiountains forming the sides of the ravine are very steep, in 
many cases precipitous, b^jt not of any great height They are 
generally well-wooded, but never^ to such a degree as occurs on 
most other portions of the mountainous barriers of Assam At the 
height of about 1000 feet we passed a choky, occupied by a few 
Booteas, and this was the only sign of habitation that occurred ^ 

Dewangan, the temples of which are visible from the of 

Assam, is situated on a ndge, elevated about 2100 feet abov^ the 
Ann. Nat Hi^t Vol 4 No, 26, Feb 1840, 2 h 
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level of the sea^ and 1950 above that of the plains The village 
extends some distance along the ridge, as well as a little way down 
its northern face Tlie centre of the ridge is kept as a sort of arena 
for manly exercises , about this space there occur some picturesque 
simool trees, and a few fig trees, among which is the banyan 

During our long stay at this place we had many oppoi turn ties of 
forming acquaintance with the Soobah, as w ell as with the imme- 
diately adjoining part of Ins district We found this almost uncul- 
tivated, and overrun with jungle No 1 iigc paths were seen to point 
out that there are man} villages near Dcwangari , in fact the only 
two which bear marks of frequent communication, art that bj which 
we ascended, and one which runs eastward to a picturesque village 
about half a mile distant, and which also leads to the plains 

The Soobah we found to be a gentlemanly unassuming man he 
received us in a very friendly manner and with some stale the room 
was decently ornamented, c*nd set oH in particular by some well- 
executed Chinese religious figures the duel of which we wue told 
represented the Dhurma Ilajali whose presence o\en as a carved 
block was supposed to give infallibility We were besides rcg'iled 
with blasts of music Ilis house was the most picturesque one that 
I saw, and had some resemblance, paiticularly at a distance, to the 
l-eprcsentations of some Swiss cottages It vias eon para lively small 
but as he w’^as of inferior rank, his house w as ot inferior size 

The population of the place must be considerable , it was during 
our stay much increased by the Kampa people, w ho were assembling 
here prior to proceeding to Hazoo Most of the inhabitants are 
pure Booteas , many of them were fine specimens of human build, 
certainly the fifiest I saw in Bootan they were, strange to say, in 
all cases civil and obliging Cattle were tolerably abundant, and 
prmcipolly of that species known in Assam by the name ot Mtthans, 
they were taken tolerable care of, and picketed in the village at 
night some, and particularly the balls, were very fine, and very 
gentle Ponies and mules were not uncommon, but not of extraor- 
dinary ments Pigs and fowls were abundant 1 h^ohief commu- 
nication with the plains is earned on by their Assamese subjects, 
who are almost entirely Kucharees they bring up nee and putrid 
dned fish, and return with bundles of maiijistha 

On the 23rd, after taking a farewell of the Soobah, who gave us 
the Dhurma's blessing, and as usual decorated us wnth scarfs, we left 
for Rydang, (he halting house between Dewangan and Khegumpa, 
and distant eight miles* from the former place We reached it late 
in the evening, as we did not start until after noon We first de- 
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scended to the Deo-Nuddee, which is 800 or 900 feet below the 
village, and which runs at the bottom of the ravine, of which the 
Dewangan ridge forms the southern side, and we continued as- 
cending its bed almost entirely throughout the march The nver 
13 of moderate size, scarcely fordable however in the rams , it 
abounds with the fish known to the Assamese by the name of Book- 
har, and which are found throughout the mountain streams of the 
boundaiies of the piovmco 

24th Left for Khcgunipa riie march was ilmost entirely an un- 
interrupted ascent, at least until we had reached 7000 feet, so that 
the actual height ascended amounted nearly to 5000 feet It com- 
menced at first over sparingly wooded grassy hills, until an plevation 
of about 4000 feet was attained, when the vegetation began to 
change , rhododendrons, and some other plants of the same natural 
family making their appeal ance Having reached the elevation of 
7000 feet by steep and rugged path'=', we continued along ridges well 
clothed with trees, literally covered with pendulous mosses and 
lichens, the vihole vegetation being extra- tropical At one time we 
wound round a huge eminence the blufi: and bare head of which 
towered several bundled feet above u^ by a narrow rocky path or 
ledge overhanging deep precipices , and thence we proceeded nearly 
at the same level along beautiful paths through fine oak woods, until 
we reached Khegumpa , the distance <'o which although only eleven 
miles took us the whole day to perfoim 

This march was a beautiful, as well as an interesting one, owing 
to the changes that occurred in the vegetation It was likewise so 
varied that although at a mo<«t unfavourable season of the year I 
gathered no fewer than ISO species m flower or fruit Rhododen- 
drons of other species than that previously mentioned opks, chesnuta, 
maples, violets primroses, &c &c occurred We did not pass any 
villages, nor did we meet with any si^ns of habitation, excepting a 
few pilgrims proceeding to Hazoo • 

Khegumpa itself is a small village on an exposed site , it does not 
contain more than twelve houses and the only large one, which as 
usual belonged to a Sam Gtioroo appeared to be in a ruinous state 
The elevation is nearly 7000 feet fli'he whole place bore a wintery 
aspect the vegetation bdlng entirely northern and almost all the 
trees having lo'^t their leaves The cold was coijsiderable, although 
the thermometer did not fall below 46° The scarlet tree rhododen- 
dron was common, and the first fir tree occurred in the form of a 
solitary specimen of Pinus excelsa In the small gardens attached to 
somu of the houses I remarked vestiges of the cultivation of tobacco 

2 H 2 • 
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and Probosa* In the valleys however surrounding this place there 
seemed to be a good deal of cultivation, of what nature distance pre- 
vented me from ascertaining 

25th Left for Sasee We commenced by descending gradually 
until we had passed through a forest of oaks, resembling much our 
well-known English oak , then the descent became steep and con- 
tinued so for some time we then commenced winding round spurs 
clothed with humid and sub tropical vegetation , continuing at the 
same elevation we subsequent!} came on dry open ridges, covered 
with rhododendrons Ihe descent recommenced on our reaching a 
small temple, about which the long-leaved fir was plentiful and con- 
tinued without interruption until we reached a small torrent Cross- 
ing this we again ascended slightly to descend to the Dimree river, 
one of considerable size, but fordable The ascent recommenced im- 
mediately, and continued uninterruptedly at first through tropical 
vegetation, then through open rhododendron and fir woods, until we 
came close upon Sasee, to which place we descended very slightly 
This march occupied us the whole day After leaving the neigh- 
bourhood of Khegumpa we saw no signs of cultivation, the country, 
except in some places was and , coarse grasses, long-leaved firs, 
and rhododendrons foiming the predominating vegetation We 
halted at Sasee, which is a ruined village, until the 28th The little 
cultivation that exists about it is of barley, buckwheat, and hemp 
28th We commenced our march by descending steeply and un- 
interiuptedly to the bed of the Geeri, a small toirent, along which 
we found the vegetation to be tropical , ascending thence about 5000 
feet we descended again to the torrent, up the bed of which we pro- 
ceeded for perhaps a mile , the ascent tnen again commenced and 
continued until we reached Bulphai The path was generally nar- 
row, running over the flank of a mountain whose surface was much 
decomposed , it was of such a pature that a slip of any sort would in 
many places have^ piecipitated one several hundred feet The face 
of the country was very barren, the trees consisting chiefly of firs 
and rhododendrons both generally m a stunted state The vege- 
tation was not interesting until we came on a level with Bulphai, 
when we came on oaks and some other very northern plants We 
were well accommodated in this village, which is a very small one, 
situated iti a somewhat sheltered place, and elevated to 6800 feet 
above the sea The surrounding mountains are very barren on their 
southern faces, while on the northern, or sheltered side very fine 


♦ Lleuiine coracana 
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oak woods occur I he houses were of a better order than those at 
Sasee, and altogether superior to those of Khegumpa They are co- 
vered in with split bamboos, which are secured by rattans, a pre- 
caution rendered necessary by the great violence of the winds, which 
at this season blow from the south or south-east Bulphai is a bit- 
terly cold place in the winter, and there is scarcely any mode of esca- 
ping from its searching winds Ihe vegetation is altogether north- 
ern the woods consisting principally of a picturesque oak, scarcely 
ever found under an elevation of 6000 ftet There is one small patch 
of cultivation thinly occupied by abortive turnips or radishes, and 
miserable barley It was at this place that we first heaid the very 
peculiar crow of true Bootan cock'si, most of which are afflicted with 
enormous corns 

On the 31st we resumed our journey, ascendmg at first a ridge 
to the N E of Bulphaiy until we reached a pagoda, the elevation of 
which proved to be nearly 8000 feet , and still above this rose to 
the height of about 10 000 feet a bold rounded summit, covered with 
brown and low grass Skirting this at about the same level as the 
pagoda, we came on open downs on which small dells, tenanted by 
well defined oak woods were scattered After crossing these 
downs, which were of inconsiderable extent, we began to descend 
and continued doing so until we came to Roongdoong About a 
third of the way down we passed a village containing about twenty 
houses with the usual ippendage of Sam Gooroo s residence and 
still low^er we came upon a picturesque temple, over which a beau- 
tiful weeping cypress hung its branches We likewise passed below 
this a large temple raised on a square terrace basement From this 
the descent is very steep, until a small stream is reached, from which 
w e ascended very slightly to the castle of Roongdoong in the loftiest 
part of which we took up our quarters • From the time that w e de 
scended after crossing the downs the oountry had rather an impro\ed 
aspect, some culti\ation being visible here and there We met a 
good many Kampjis pilgrims and one chowry tailed cow, laden with 
rock salt, which appears to b^ the most frequent burden 

[1 o be coutmued ] 

Mr Schomburgk's recenS Expedition in (Guiana 
[Continued from p 328 ] 

When marching early m a morning over the sivannahs, and on ap 
proaching an Indian settlement, we frequently ob&eri ed on the smw 
sandy footpath a number of marks, which a hasty observer would 
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have pronounced to be the prints of dogs* feet The Indian is better 
acquainted with them , they are a sure proof that a pack of Carasissi 
paid the preceding night a visit to the hen-roost at the next Molocca 
or Indian village , and on entering it, the long faces of the squaws, 
and their vociferous gesticulations, spoke volumes of the depreda- 
tions which these night robbers had committed among the feathered 
stock 

Ihe Carasissi or Savannah dog as it is called by the colonists, is 
the only animal allied to the dogs found in Guiana It does not at- 
tain the size of the fox, but is of a stronger make than that animal, 
and has a shorter tail and more obtuse muzzle In the form of the 
head )[ind position of the eyes, it approaches more nearly to the dogs 
and, lufdct, appears to be intermediate between them and the foxes 
and while tliese refuse to mix together, the Carasissi is much sought 
after by the Indians to make a cross breed with their dogs There 
are few of these animals in the neighbourhood of the sea coast or in 
the cultivated part of Guiana , but on the savannahs they are found 
hunting in large packs They pursue their prey principally by the 
eye but in thick woods they follow it by the scent During oui 
expedition up the river Bcrbice, some of our hunters met with a pack 
of Carasissis , and they succeeded in securing one alive, but not ha- 
ving tied it sufficiently it gnawed its ropes and escaped While we 
sojourned in Pirar i, one was shot m the act of committing depreda 
tions among the poultry It mcasuied 2 feet 2 inches from the 
snout to the insertion of the tail, the latter being 10 J inches in 
length 1 he breast and belly were of a dusky white, the other parts 
of a deep buff colour, with the exception of the muzzle and the ears, 
which were d?rk, approaching almost to black The tail was not so 
bushy as that of the fox nor was it so long They carry their ears 
erect 

Ihey vie in cunning and art with the European fox, and the de- 
predations whidi they commit on the hen-roosts are considerable 
Their favourite haunts are thickets near open savannahs, and if a 
pack succeed in entering the village and in surprising the Indians 
poultry, few escape, as they coinpletelj surround the roosting-place, 
and generally carry off their spoil before the inhabitants have any 
idea of their presence I have been assured by the Indians that they 
soon ruh down fiv^er, and pursue their game under full cry 1 hey de- 
stroy in other ways large quantities of game 

I bought in the commencement of November a young one, which 
I considered about three weeks old Its fur was darker than that of 
the adult , we fed it on boiled yams, npe plantains, meat, and fish 
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It appeared chiefly fond of plantains and would follo^w those who fed 
and nursed it like a dog When incensed it growled like a puppy, 
but when in pain or tired of \valkirig it would raise its voice to a 
harsh grating tone They seldom lose, even when domesticated, 
their depredatory habits and those Indians who raise them for the 
sake of procuring i cross breed with the dog iie obliged to keep 
them tied, as otherwise thev would kill all the fowls and parrots*' 
It IS called by the Macusis Mvikai^jg in Warrau Warityou 
T he variety w hich has sprung from the breed between the Indian 
domestic dog and the Carasissi more resembles the dog, itS body is 
however longer in proportion to its size and its ears are pricked up 
Their progeny become prolific Ihcy are hardy and manyoT them 
prove excellent hunters they are therefore i cry much prized by the 
Indians who pay great attention to their training f 

'L hesc extensive sav innahs ire likewise the favourite haunt of the 
Blown Coiti (Nasua fusca) of the coloiii^its or Quisy and Kibihi of 
the natives of Guiana Ihey mcasuie about 18 inches and the tail 
which 1 ® neaily the s imc length is always carried erect It is brown 
brightening to i lust colour on the belly and bieast , the tail brown 
with rings of black , the snout long and move ililc , the canine teeth 
fetiong and hooked , legs shoit, the hmd a little longer than the fore 
ones, the feet long it walks always upon its heels like the bears, 
frequently standing upon its hind legs 

1 hey In e in large societies, and know how to defend themselves 
bra\ely if attad ed by dogs, indeed they fill often en mabse upon 
them ind kill the assailants 1 hey are evcellent climbers , and in 

• The ( arasissi is Desmarest# Caras canenoorus, of which he gn os the 
following iltscnplion, cotnmuiiK ated to me since wilting flie nbove by Mr 
Watci house 

Canii canenvoruSf Dcsmaiest 

“ Pelage ccndie et \ari^ de iioir in de^sus, paitics inferieuies d un blaiic- 
jaunatic, oitilles biunes, coles du ton d Anti e les oreilles, fauves, tarses 

tt bout de la queue iioiiatics • 

• Pieds Pouces 

I onguoiir du coips 2 4 

Ijongueur dc la queqp 0 11 

11 flit sa pioie des Igoutis et des Paca, et il mange aussi des fruits, lels 
que ceux du bois rouge 11 \a^parpetite8 troupes de dix ou sept indiiidues 
Patrie La Guyanc Fraq^aiae ' 

t A good dog of that description winch is trained to hynt deer, tapir, wild 
hogs, paca or lab-i, &c generally fetches a price of from^n to twelve pounds 
sterling the dogs imported from 1 urope suffer much from the effects of the 
climate, and some kinds, as greyhounds, foxhounds, spaniels, pointers, 
cockerels, &c seldom thrive feirieis and bull dogs appeqr to dccubtom 
themselves earlier to the climate 
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dcbcending a tree they always come down head foremost Their food 
consists of insects, fruits, roots and such small prey as they are able 
to secure They are destructive to young birds, and exuert in dig- 
ging after laige beetles, for which their claws, which are very strong, 
are admirably adapted They do not burrow in the ground for a re- 
sidence 

A friend of mine in Bcrbice possessed a brown Coati which was 
domesticated In its disposition it was extremely mild, and very fond 
of being caressed, it was sometimes induced to play, although it evi 
dently preferred passing the greater part of the day asleep, rolling it- 
self up in a lump When receiving its food it sat apparently with 
great e^se on its hinder legs, and thrusting its nails into the food, 
it earned it in this position with both its paws to the mouth It 
possessed the peculiarit} of gnawing on its own tail, which organ 
bore the marks of this strange propensity Its smell was strong and 
disagreeable, and would have deterred many from keeping such an 
animal m their house 

Although it seemed generally to derive great pleasure from being 
Stroked down the back when it receded these caresses from its 
master it would turn over, and return with its paws these caresses 
or thrust its long muzzle under the sleeve, uttering at the same time 
a soft and gentle cry If a cat or a dog approached it, the soft cry 
would change to a shrill sound 

While travelling over the savannahs we have frequently met them 
at broad daylight, and I recollect once a chase ensued that was highly 
characteristic The instant poor Quasy perceived itself pursued it 
made for the high grass, where no doubt it would have been able to 
hide itself, if its tail, which it earned '*erect, did not point out its 
situation We found the single dog in our company unable to con- 
tend with it, the Indians assisted therefore to dislodge it from the 
retreat which the high grass partially afforded The Coati now made for 
the open savannah, the Indians following the harassed animal shout- 
ing, the dog barking it chose a path embarrassed with thorns and 
briars, and took to the swampy ground below the stately Mauntius 
palms , but this was of no avail, its pursuers not being deterred r tike 
a hare it doubled back to the spot grown over with high grass, 
where it vainly sought for protection Its strength being exhausted, 
it was soo'n seized* by its long tail by one of the Indians , but even 
here it defended itself with desperate obstinacjr, the Indian was 
obliged to loose his hold, and a new scuffle arose wherever it turned 
it met an enemy , beaten with bows and long poles, fired at with ar- 
rows. 
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rows worned by the do^ it at last expired but I have seldom seen 
'^uch tenacity of life e^ meed as m this small anim il 

Naturalists differ whethci Na^ua fusca and rufa are distinct in 
species or mere variations m colour I mu'-t confess that I have seen 
every variety of shade in the brown species and a chancre in the co- 
lour of the fur takes jilace at the setting in of the rainy season in 
May, when they are gtncixlly dirker Nc\cith“lc''S the Indians 
have told me of a black spceios which they say is to be found in the 
land of the Waecawai Indnn*' who inhabit the bmks ot the Maza- 
ruiig I hl^c ntver had the foitune to meet with it however I pos- 
sess the follow ing note from \[i \ leth who is ah e id} observed 
accompanied iie dining m} liti expeditions — 

* I lii\c seen only one sjiccimen which was brought by Macusis 
who Cline from the Essequiho hv land over to the Domcrara river 
It was i size lirgoi than Hu larg.,jt brown coati I have seen, and of 
a shining bliek with the exception of the till which w is ringed 
with whit- In its hibit^ and propoi Lions it rescinhled e\ letly the 
blown CO iti * 

The geographic il range of the I\a^va fusca extends o\er Cxuiana 
and IS to be met with w ell it the coa^'L regions as it the plains of 
the interior and since, wc know thit it inhabits Brizil likewise its 
distiibution appears of grcit extent 

Although the Racoon is not in animal which inhabits the savan- 
nahs*, its leldt on to the preceding genus induces mt to give nowJ 
the few particulars which I know about it«c habits It trcciuents the 
sea coast and is generally found in the neighbourhood cit inhabited 
spots where it is destructive to poultry It is about 2 feet long and 
9 inches high , the licad ^is 1 irge snout full and thick, the ears 
of a moderate length , the nose is rather short dnd more pointed 
than that of a fox indeed it^ head reminds me of that of the hyjena 
1 lie foie feet are shoitcr than the hinder the five claws sharp strong 
and with them and its teeth, which i^semble those of a dog, it makes 
a ygorous resistance or atUicks its prey with success Its hair is 
long and shaggy but very short upon the legs from the knee down- 
wards the colour of its fur is, a light brown the legs black the tail 
thick, tapering towards a point and jnaiked with black nngs 

Among the favourite haunts of these animals are the thickets of 
Cunda bushes {Avicennia tomcrUosd) which exj^end along the sea 
coast, where they feed upon crabs which they Are expert in killing 

* It appears entire!} local to the sta coast, tlie Maci\^i Indians di^not 
knaw the animal The Warrans from the Corftit^n call it Oghia 
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first teanng off their claws or nippers and being thus disabled from 
doing harm, the c^ab dog or racoon uses its sharp teeth to break the 
shell In their native state they sleep by day, and issue at dusk in 
search of food , birds, insects, roots, and vegetables, nothing comes 
amisQ and as they possess a particular fondness for sweets, I have 
been told by practical planters that the injury which they do to sugar 
plantations is very considerable 

They take their food with both paws like the squirrel, and arc 
fond of dipping it in water I have noted with astonishment tliat 
they drink as well by lapping like the dog a‘» by sucking I ha\ e 
had several in a domesticated state all of which possessed this pe- 
culiarity 

They ai every active , their sharp claws enable them to climb trees 
with great agility, and to leap with security from branch to branch 
When on the ground they move forward by bounding and in an ob 
lique direction , nevertheless they are swift enough, and rarely fall a 
prey to their pursuers 

1 hey are easily domesticated when taken young, and are then 
harmless and amusing but our endeavours to accustom two adults 
which we had secured to a domesticated state proved entirely vain 
We were obliged to keep them chained , they refused apparently to 
eat or drink, and died the first two weeks after we had entrapped 
them 

I have been told of a second species but neither Mr Vieth nor 
myself have ever met with it, nor have I been able to ascertain in 
what its distinguishing characters consist 

[To be continued ] 
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Etudes de Mtcromammalogie Rf^ue des Mu^araigne^, des Rats et des 
Campagnoh suivie d un Index m^thodigae des Mammi/lres d Europe 
Par £dm De Selys-Longchamps Membre de plusieurs Soci^t^s 
savantes Paris, 1839 8vo pp 165 pis 3 

We deem it very desirable that this little work should be brought 
tmder the notice of^ our readers as well on account of its intrinsic 
merits, as on that of^its relating to certain groups which have re- 
cently attracted much attention in this country It is also one of 
that class of books wntten exclusively for the benefit of the working 
naturahsts, which of all others, m our opinion, tend most to the ad- 
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\ancement of zoology Its author is already known to the public by 
a small brochure published a few years back on the Arvicola of the 
neighbourhood of Li^'ge* In the work now under review, he has 
revised and described all the known species belonging to the three 
genera of Sorex Mus, and Arvicola inhabiting Europe , and he has 
taken great pains in the investigation of their synonyms and in the 
cndea^ our to fix their respective characters with certainty and pre- 
cision, besides giving ample notices of all that had been observed re- 
specting their habits and places of abode As the^'C genera belong 
to, or almost form in them^-chc*^, three distinct Emilies oiJSiammalia, 
and two out of the three belong even to different orders, it is clear 
that they could not be collected into one gioup established upon 
their mutual aflmitics and oficiing any characters by which they 
might be distinguished in common from the rest of the class It is 
this circumstanc c which his led M De Sclj s Longchamps to adopt 
as a title to his work the term Ftudes dc Micromammalogie , in- 
dicating simply the study of the Cheu opitra Insert tvora and/2oden- 
tia, or the three orders of Mammalia embracing the smallest species 
in the cla^s and none of w Inch exceed a moderate size and he dis- 
claims all idea of attaching any further importance to this term or 
of wishing it to be accepted rigorously, as impl} mg a distinct branch 
of Mammalogy With regard to the particular genera selected fpr 
illustration in this work it is observed that they are those least un- 
derstood and most numerous m species and that the greater part 
of the other Rodentia may be found m the works of Pallas, Dcsmaiest, 
Fred Cuvier, and De Blam\ die We much regret however, that the 
Cheit optera are not included owing it is alleged to the author s 
not having been able to set himself all the descrili^d species, which 
he considers indisjiensable to enable him to proceed with las task 
surely 1 he reason is a good one , and it may serve to impress us 
with i sense of the c lution which he has used in endeavouring to 
elucidate those groups, monographs of which aiy now submitted to 
the^ public 

That he might profit from what has been accomplished by others 
on the same subject, M De Selys- Longchamps has \isited a large 
number of museums in France, Italy,^witzerland, and Germany He 
has also been in corre«ipondence with all the principal naturalists 
whose names have been associated with any of the groups here 
treated of With many of them he has effected an interchange of 
specimens , and by these means he has been enabled to identify such 

^ Essai Monographique sur lea Campagnols (Tea Fnvirons de Lidge Li^ge, 
1836 8vo, pp 15 4 planches coLoriecs 
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species as had been described from time to time, to compare them 
with each other, and to determine winch were to be considered as 
irue species, and which as varieties 

In the arrangement of the Soricido' which form the first division 
of his woik M De Selys-Loiigchamps has for the most part followed 
Wagler having onl)^ altered the \aluc of the groups established by 
that author Thu® he eon‘«idcrs the entire family as divisible into 
the two generi of and Ciocid^na In the former he includes 

^orex and Crosbopv^ of Wa^Ur here cori‘-idered only as subgenera 
fiom their having man} charicters in common in the cirs, m the 
colouring of the teeth and in the fur and tail and flora the number 
of the small lateral inci«ors not being esteemed i sufficient ground to 
warrant a generic sep nation Ihe genus (fodclura compn^'Cs the 
two subgenera of Packyvra and Crocidura the former of which is 
estiblishcd here foi the hist time for the reception ot the Siorex 
Ktrv^ca of bavi togethtr witb.thi se foreign spec les humg one more 
lateral incisor abo\e than the true Crocidvxp as restricted by oui 
author It may be useful to those naturalists who arc more familiar 
with Duvernoy s arrangement of this fimil) than W iglci s to state 
that the subgenus Sorex of this work answers to Amphisonx of Du 
vernoy's last memoir Crossopus to Hydrosorex of tlie same author 
and Crotidura to f^orex , the characters of which it is not nccessiry 
1;o repeat here, as they have been already brought under the notice 
of the baiglisli reader m a former number of this Magazine* Ihe 
relative Aalue, howe^ei of tht«e groups will be made more clear 
when exhibited in the following manner and it m ly be desirable to 
annex to eich the included specie « 


Gen 1 SOKEX I in 


Subgen 1 Sorfx, Wagl 

Sp 1 teUayonvms Hcrm ’ 

2 pygmaus Ijaxin 

3 alpimis Schinz 


— I 

Subgen 2 (. rossopus ff agl 
Sp 4 fodiens Pall 
* 'S nliatvs, Sow , 


Gen 2 CROCIDURA Waoi 


Subgen 1 Pachyuha De Mys 
Sp 1 Etrusca, Bonap 

{Sorex Etr Savi ) 


Subgen 2 CROcintraA Wagl 
Sp 2 Aranca Dc Solys 
{Sor Aran Auct ) 

3 Leucodon Wagl 


* Ann of Nat Hist vol i pp 422 and 424 
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Ihe sptucs here indicated arc nearly identical \'rjth those adopted 
b} Nathusius*, and it sati&factor} to find t\tto authorfe, who ap- 
pear to have bestowed cqin.1 jiains upon the subject, agree in their 
estimition of what arc to be con«-idercd good species m a grouf) 
which almost as much as anv thit can be mentioned abounds m 
‘'jiuriouk ones M De Scljs Longchamp'^ has announced the fact 
that thcie arc more thin eighteen n imcs to choose out of for the 
common water shrew , md N ithusius has annexed nearly two- thirds 
that number of s^nonyin«ito the 6 tetrayonu) us ’ Ihc only respects 
in which the list of spccus m this work differs fiom that of Nathu 
sins aic the adojition of the iS alpinub of behinz which Nathusius 
does not appear to haie pei*'Onall} cximincd ind the S cdiatvs of 
bowerh^ With reg ird to this 1 ist howeier it is justly observed 
that theic ire many speeiincns apjiarcntly so intermediate between 
It and fodicH's tint the two may )ct pro\e to be varieties of one 
species as Nathusius ‘^ictms to have considered them 

As for the ‘'peeics described for the first time by Mr Tenyns in 
former numbers of this M ig *1/1110 M De Selys-Longchamps not 
having seen them befoie the public ition of his work, has placed them 
m an Appendix in which he has presented m a tabul ir foi m the 
distinguifeliing 111*11*11 teis of S ttttayonu'ius 9 ru^iicus and S 
castaneus, as Mr Jenyns h'lb stated them At the same time he 
observes that those of the b ivsUcu^ appcir \er\ marked and apply 
wtll to a «-mall shrew found by hirself in one instance m the pro 
Vince of Luge and which he had picviouslj eoii'^idcred as a young 
iS tetrayonut ub He has m ide a simil u observation with respect 
to the S lahiobus of Jeiiyn^^ the chiracters of which he briefiv no 
tices iddingthitit igr its well with an mdividud seen by him at 
Franefort on Mam obtunedbvDr Gietsclimir though without an 
opportunity of inspecting recent individuals hv. does not venture to 
introduce it as in authentic species Since the publication of hia 
book, M De Sely^b Longchamps "has visited this country, when Mr 
tTeny ns s species w ere submitted to his examination He still de- 
clined olKiuflg iny decided ojiimon about the *S lahiobu^ and the 5 
castantus but he exprCs^d himself quite sitisfied that the small 
shrew found in Irel ind, eon^'ideiod by Mr Jenyns as a v iriety of his 
li? iusticu^ was perjedtly distinct from the S ietrayonnirus\ 

* Wiegmann s Aitl iv fur N aturgeschithte, 1818, p 4y 
f Iht name of ihbtrmcus will hardly be appropriate lor this species, as 
it has been found 111 several parts of Eiiglind also, but if it be proved, as 
Mr Jenyns suspects will ev entu'illy be the case, to be not specifically distinct 
from the shrew which he originally called rnsttcus, itiiTav be retamffl under 
Ibis last name, without having recourse ♦o any new one Mi Jenyns will, , 
befoie long, probably offer some icmarks on this point , 
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The second portion of M De Sel3’s-Longchainps’ work treats of 
the European specios of Mus, L , which are all retained under one 
genus, admitting however, of two sectional divisions as follows 

I Omnivorous , ears oblong naked containing six species, viz 
M decumanus, Pall , M Alexandrtnus, Geoff , M Rattus, Lin , 
M Musculus, Lin , M Islandicus, Thicnem , M sylvaticus, Lm 

II Gramvorovs , cars rounded hairy containing two species, 
VIZ M agrartus Pall and M minutus, Pall The former of these 
IS stated to be at the limits of the two groups having the general 
form of M siylvaticus, with the ears of the second gioup 

To the above, another section is prefixed, containing what he 
terms Rats erhimoides, or those sptcies the fur of which is mixed up 
with sharp piickly hairs, os in the genus Echtmys This group, how- 
ever IS ennrel^ exotic inhabiting the mtertropical countries of Asia 
and Africa 

It IS not pretended that these divi^^ions are capable of such strict 
definition as to be applied rigorously , but it is thought that they are 
sufficiently natural, taking them m the whole without going into 
details 

With regard to the species of this genus the author obsen es, that 
they have been much less confused than those of Arvicola and i^orex, 
if exception be made of the M minutus (the Harvest Mouse of En- 
glish authors) the synonymy of which we think he has sufficiently 
cleared up As for the others it is pniicip illy in relation to their 
habitats and their diagnostic characters that he has found any oc- 
casion for making new remarks Phe M Alixnndrinm first described 
by Geoflroy bt llilaire in the great work on Ff^ypt, is here consi- 
dered to be the same as the M Tectorum bavi and the Prince of 
Mu^ignano, although regarded as distinct by the two authors just 
mentioned M De Sclys-Longchamps has pointed out the insuffi- 
ciency of those characters which nave been resorted to as grounds for 
separating them The M Hibetmicus of Thompson, he has noticed in 
an appendix ilong with two Sicilian species discovered and described 
by Ilafinesque, the M frugtvorus and the M Dichrurus, concerning 
none of which he offers any opinion, as they have not fallen under 
his own observation At the same time, m reference to the first, he 
states, that if the colour of the fur is constant, and especially if the 
difference in the length of the ears between it and the M Rattus is 
not caused by the way in which the animal is prepared, he should 
be tempted to admit it as a species In another place he suggests, 
whether it may not be a hybnd between the Af Rattus and the M 
decumams He adds, however, that this is not hkely 

The genus Arvicola, which forms the subject of the third mono- 
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graph in this work, is a more extensive group than eitlier ot the two 
already treated of It consists of eleven European* species, of which 
no less than four appear to have been first discovered or described by 
M De Selya-Longchamps himself They are all arranged under two 
sections, each of which is further divided into two others 

I The ‘first section consists of those species which have the ex- 
ternal ears shorter than the fur, often almost none at all eyes very 
small 

ITiis section comprises the two subordinate groups of (1 ) Cam 
pagnols aquatiques (Hfmiotomys De Selys,) including A amphi- 
bins Lacep , A monttcola, De Selys A destructor Savi and 
A tcrrestiis, San and (2 ) Campagnols Lemmings (Mickotus, 
Dc Selys ) including the A fulvus of Desmarest, and the A Sava 
of De Scly s 

II Tlie second section consists of those species which have the 
external ears as long as the fur and well developed , eyes varying, often 
pi ominent 

This section is subdivided into the two groups of (1 ) Campagnols 
proprement dits (Arvicola,) including the A subterraneus, De Selys , 
A arvahs liacc]) A socialis, Desm , A duodecim^costatus, De 
Selys and (2 ) Campagnols murine (Myoi> 1 s.s De Sel\s) which last 
group IS instituted for the reception of the A rubtdus, De Selys (the 
A i iparia of Yarrell) which is stated, on the luthority of Nathusius, 
to have the molar teeth with tangs in the adult state, a character 
wherein it differs from all the other species of the genus 

M De Sel}s-Longchamps states that the genus Mynomes of Rafi 
nesque forms a third section characterized by its scaly tail It is not 
his intention, however, toVaise any of these sections to the rank of 
a genus or a subgenus He observes that they all pass into each other 
by insensible differences in the length of the tail and ears , and in 
regard to the character derived from the fangs of the teeth that it 
probably exists more or less in other species Apd m imposing Latin 
names on these groups, taken from among the synonyms of the ge- 
nus, his only object has been to give foreigners an idea of the differ- 
ent names which he has used in French 

It has been already stated that four of the above species were first 
discovered or described by M De Selys-Longchamps himself These 
are the A monttcola the A 8av%%, the A subterraneus, and the A 
duodecim costatus , and it may be useful to repeat here their respect- 
ive characters, as they are probably not much knoAvn to the natu- 
ralists of this country, although three of these spcfcies have alfeady 
appeared in the ' Revue Zoologique/ and the fourth has been de- 
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Bcnbed as well as figured in the author s brochuie on the Arvitolis of 
Li^ge They are as follows 

1 A monticola Size of the A nmphihiu^ lail pale ash a little 
shorter than half the length of the body fur yellowish grey mtxt with 
pale yellowish at the sides whitish ash beneath and on the feet (13 
pail s of ribs ?*) 

Inhabits the Pyrenees 

2 A Si 11 Size of the 4 aivalis External ears a little hairy 
much shot ter than the fur tail a little shorter than one third of the 
body of h 0 colouts brounish above whitish beneath fur hown- 
grey above, ash colour beneath feet pale ash (14 pairs of ribs ) 

Inhcib tss luscany Lombardy and piobably all Itily 

3 A Mibttrraneus Size a little laiger than that of the A arvali^ 
Ears a litth shorter of the length of the fur marly naked , eyes tcry 
small tail one third the length of the body of tv o toloui s blackish 
above white beneath fin blgtkish grey above ash colour or whitish 
on the abdomen only feet deep ash (1 > pairs of j ihs ) 

Inhabits Belgium Prench Flandeis and the cn\iron*« of Pans but 
no othei puts of Europe uiilcsb it be the Mu^ agfCbtis of Linnc in 
^vhlch case it is found aLo in Sweden 

4 A duodecim costdtus Size of the A analis Tad a hi tie longer 
than one i/iiid of the body Twelve pans of iibs six lambat vertohrd 
Fur ^ 

Inhibits the South of Prance and the frontiers of Switzerland, but 
supposed to be vciy rare No of it exists and only the osteo- 
logy of it IS known llic 12 jiairs of ribs chstingui'^h it from every 
other spteies excepting the A socialis, and from this it may be known 
bv its longei till, and by having C instead of 5 lumbar \ertebr 0 e 

The A destine tor is a species found in Itil) which appears to 
have been recognised hy M Dc Selys-Longchamps and ]VI Savi 
nearly about the same time It was originally described by the 
former in the ‘Revee Zoologjque under the name of A Musignani, 
but this name is exchanged here for destructor out of courtesy to 
M Sa\i w ho had previousl} thus designated it It is closely allied 
to the A amphibius from w^hich it may be known by a dittcrence in 
the fui, which much resembles that of the Mus decumanus, and by the 
nearly uniform whitish-ash colour of the under parts But its great 
peculiarity resides m the form of the cranium, which is said to be 
quite different from tiiat of its congeners 1 his part is represented, 

* This species whs first characterized b\ M Baillon in 1834, under the 
name of Lemmus pratensis, but it had been disf 0 \ered by M De Seljs 
I ongchatnps as long previoush as 1831 
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along with the crnnia of se\cial other species of Arvicola m three 
plates which accompdiiy the pre^-ent work 

The A tnrcbirib the A argeuio} atenst^i of Dcaimrc'^t and Les- 
ion It IS not th( A of the Fauna Italiea this la^-t being 

the same as the A df^fnictof mentioned ibove 

lo each of the tliice monographs in tins work is annexed a tabular 
ariangement of the dimensions of all the species contained in the 
respective genera And in the ea-^e of the Arvicolie there are added 
two other tables , one exhibiting the relatnechu ictei-sof the eiania 
m the different speeies the other the number of the riliS and ver- 
tebrae 

J he work eoricludes with a complete list of all the Mammalia 
hitherto discovered in Furope amounting to 188 species exclusively 
of those which have been introduced by min irid which are only 
domesticated 

We have dwelt the longei on this work in the hope tint it may 
stimulate naturalists to making further lesean he:> in our ow n country 
Notwithstanding the libours of M Dc Selys-Longchamps ana the 
pains which he has taken m the monographs ibove noticed wc are 
sati'^ficd th it the subject is not yet exliausted 1 here are several 
«ipecics 111 the three genera of jSorca Mu^ and Aivicola which le 
quiie further investigation and douhtle'^s some which remain jet to 
be discovered 1 lie British fehiews are not entire Ij cleared up Wc 
have ilso moie than once had submitted to our eMinmation speti 
mens of i mouse from the tops of the lush mountains closely allied 
to the M si/lvn/wu^ hut ippircntly offeiing some dilftrcnees un 
foitunately Ihcj vvcic not iii a suffieicntlj good stite of pieservation 
to allow of in> decided opinion respecting them We maj further 
add that it ippears doubtful whether we have not m our museums 
two species of 1? vtcola confounded undo the name of A agrcsiis or 
arvalis one of which is the true A^arialis of M De bcljs Long 
champs, but the other so 1 ir c^istinct as not to hav» been immedi itcly 
recognised by thi^ nitunlist when specimens weie submitted to bis 
view duiing his recent visit to this country lie land agun seems to 
possess a species of this genus which it is likely will bt found differ 
ent from all those hitherto .recorded as nitives of Gicat Britain But 
fuither remarks on some of thc^e points will probably be brought 
under the notice of our readers before long 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Februaiy 26, 1839 — The Rev F W Hope, m the Chair 
Mr Fraser exhibited a new species of CorytJiatx which he pro- 
ceeded to characterize as follows 

CoRYTHAix MACuoaHYNCHus CoT rostro priTgrandt aui auttacOy 
ad basin sanguineo , cnpitCy crista^ collo pectoreque vtridibus ,* 
cr/sta ad apictm alha^ et purpmeo notata , lima alba infia oculos 
excurrentt , dorso alisque mttallitt purpmeis , primarits san- 
giiinen mgro marginatis , caiidd superne metallice viiidi , ferno- 
ribuS caiiddquL subtiis mgris , tarsts mgrts 
Long tot 14 poll rostii, 1^, ala, 6, caudtv, C, tarsi, Ij 
Hab > 

This species of Corythaix lived for some time in the Society s 
Menagerie, having been purchased from a dealer who was imac- 
qudinted with its locality 

Compared with the knowji species of the genus it approaches 
most nearly to the Corythaix Persa of authors, but from this it may 
readily be distiiigui'^lied by its ^mailer size , and the form comjiara- 
tively large «*ize and colouring of the beak The colouring of the 
plumage also differs in some respects like C Persa, the head neck 
and breast xrc green but the feathers on these parts are of a deeper 
hue than in that species , the feathers of the cre«t instead of being 
simply tipped with white, having a white transverse line near the 
apex but at the apex they are purple black Minute black feathers 
encircle the eye and a white stripe extends from beneath the eye 
on to the ear The bcalv is much arched above, and somewhat in- 
flated at the base , the nostrils are very large and not hidden, as in 
C Persa, by the decumbent feathers, these extending only to the 
posterior angle of the nostril Tte upper mandible is of a bright 
yellow colour excepting all that portion which lies below and be- 
hind the nostrils, which is of a brilliant red colour , the lower man- 
dible is of the same red tint, but tipped with yellow Both mandi- 
bles present simple sharp cutting edges, in this respect exhibiting a 
different structure from that observable in the allied species, C Persa 
and C Buffonii, in which the mandibles ha\e their cutting edges 
serrated Fhe back and upper surface of the wings are of a deep 
purple blue tint, exhibiting in certain parts greenish reflections 
The pnraanes (with the exception of the first quill) and the second- 
aries (with the exception of the three or four innermost quills) are 
red, margined with black , the shafts of these feathers are also black 
The outer primary is black, and the two or three followmg feathers 
are broadly margined externally with the same colour All the 
wing feathers arc black at the base , on the outcimost feathers the 
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black colouring occupies but little space, bi^t in each succeasue 
fe ithcr it increases in extent 1 he feathers of the tail are of a very 
dark green colour above, inclining to black , beneath they are black 
but exhibit indistinct purple reflections llie rump, upper and un- 
der tail co\erts, tlughs and \ent are black obscurely tinted with 
purple or green in paits The tarsi are black Ihe eyes arc hazel 
and the naked, or almost naked, space around the eye is ot a crimson 
colour , not carunculated, as in C Buffomi and C leiitotis 

A highly- interesting and valuable scries of ‘specimens of the Paper 
Nautilus {Argonau^a Argo) consisting of the animals and their 
shells of various sizes, of o\a in various stages of development, 
and of fractured shells in different stages of reparation were ex- 
hibited and commented on by Professor 0»ven, to whom they had 
been transmitted for that purpose by Madame Jeanette Power 
Mr Owen stated that these specimens formed p irt of a large collec- 
tion illustrative of the n itural history of the Argonaut and bearing 
especially on the long debated question of the right of the Cepha- 
lopod inhabiting the Argonaut shell to be con^^idered as the true 
fabricator of that shell 

This collection was formed by Madame Power in Sinl} in the 
year 1838 during which period she was engaged in repeating her 
experiments and observations on the Argon lut having then full 
cognizance of the nature of the little parasite (Ifeclocofglu^, Cuv ) 
wliicli Into misled her in regard to the development of the Argonaut 
in a previous suite of experiments described by her in the Transac- 
tions of the Giamian Acidcmy for 1836 

As this mistake had been somewhat illogically dwelt on to depre- 
ciate the value of other observations detailed m Mj^d ime Power s 
Memoir, Mr Owen observed, that it was highly satisfactory to 
find that the most important of the statements in that memoir had 
been subsequently repeated and confirmed by an able French mala 
cologist, M Sander Rang 

Thtf collection of Argoiiauts,~Cephalopods and si ells, — preserved 
m spirits, included twenty specimens at different periods of growth 
the smallest having a shell wbi^hmg not more than one grain and 
a half, the remainder increasing, by sfhall gradations, to tlie com- 
mon sized mature iiidividqaf 

The inductions which the present collection of Argonauts of 
different ages and sizes legitimately sustained were in exact ac- 
cordance with Madame Power's bebef that the Ctphalopod was the 
true constructor of the shell, while no contradictory inference ha® 
been, or could be, deduced from an examination of the specimens 
themselves 
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With rtftrence tg the second suite of specimens viz the ova of 
the Aigoudut m different stagers of development, Mr Owen entered 
into a detiilcd account of the new and interesting facts which they 
levelled In the ovi most T,d\ meed the di«»tiiiction of head and 
body was established the pigment of the oyes^ the ink in the ink 
bladder the pigmental spots on the skin, were distinctly developed 
the fciphon the heal — which was colourless and almost transparent 
— and the nms were also discernible by a lov microscopic power 
the aims wcic short and simple the secreting membrines of the 
shell were not dcveloiied and of the shell itself there was no trace 
Mr Owen then recapitulated is follows the CMdence which in- 
dependently of any preconceived theory or statement, could be dc 
duced from the adiiiirahle collection of Argonnuta Argo due to the 
labours of the accomplished lady wlio liad contributed so materially 
to the elucidation of i problem which had divided tlie zoological 
woild from the time of Anstotle 

1st llic Cephalopod of the Argonaut const intly maintains the 
same rcl iti\ c position in its shell 

2nd Ihc young Cephalopod mmifests the same concordance 
between the form of its body and that of the shell and the same per- 
fect adapt ition of the one to the other, as do the young of other 
testaceous Mollusk‘‘ 

3id I he \oung Ccphilopod entirely^ fills the cdMty of its shell 
the fundus of the sac begins to be withdrawn from the apex of the 
shell only when the ovarium begins to cnliige under the sexual 
stimulus 

4th Ihe shell of the Argonaut corresponds in si/c with that of its 
inhabitant w^atevei be the difFcrciiei?s in the latter m that respect 
( Ihe obsenations of Poll, ot Pievost and myself on a senes of 
Aigonauta rvfa before cited aie to the same effect ) 

5th 1 he shell of the Argonaut possesses all the requisite flexibi- 
lity and cla^'ticity which the mechanism of respiration and locomo- 
tion in the mb ibitaiit requires it is dso pc rmeable to light 

6th lUe Cephalopod inhabiting the \rgoiiaut repairs the frac- 
tures of its shell with a material having the same chemical compo- 
sition as the original shell and differing in mechanical propel ties 
only in being a little more opake 

7th The repairing matenal is laid on from w ithout the shell, as 
it should be according to the theory of the function of the mem 
branous arms as calcify ing organ'; 

8th When the embryo of the Argonaut has reached an advanced 
stage of development tn ovo, neither the membranous arms nor shell 
are developed 
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9tli The shell of the Argonaut does not jiiesent an\ distinctly 
defined nucleus • 

Mr 0\^en finally proceeded to con*^ider the lalidity of the best 
and latest arguments advanced in favour of tlie parasitism of the 
Cephalopod of the Argonaut 

Finally Mr Owen proceeded to state in detail the points which 
still remained to be elucidated in the natural histoi y of tins most m 
tt resting Mollu«k Among other cxpeiimeiits he suggested that 
the young Argonaut should be dcpiived of one of the velated arms, 
ind piesened in a marine \ivariiim with Ihe view to detcnnine the 
influence which such mutilition might hive on the future growth of 
the shell but n proposing further experiments and while adipitting 
tliat the period of the first formation of the shell yet remained to be 
determined Mr Owen stated that he reg irded the facts alrc idy as- 
certained to he decisive in proof tint the Cephalopod of the Argonaut 
wns the tine fabricator of its shell 

March 12 Ihc notice of M lemminck s letter and the second 
part of Dr C intor s piper re id this day have been inserted ibove 
pp 273 341 

April 9, IS 59 — Ihe Rev h W Hope in the Chan 
A collection of beautifullv finished drawings of lasinaniari hishes 
was exhibited to the Members prt«*ent those driwings having been 
sent to the Society by Dr I hotsky for that puipo'>*c Jii a kttci 
accompanying these drawings. Dr Lhotsky stilcd that they had all 
been executed, under his own supei intendcnc c from fresh specimens 
A new species of Hamstei v\as exhibited by Mr Wateihouse and 
characterized as follows 

Ckicficjs AURATUs Cci aureofustc^un^ subiw^ albidu^ jniis 
mollctsimi9 suj))d ad basin pUimbeis svhtu^ ad basin cinerets 
aurtbub mediombus rotwidis caudei hrt vis^tmd pilis alhis ohsita 


line llll 

Longitudo ab apice rostri ad t^ud e basin 7 6 

. cavda f *05 

ab ipice rostri ad basin auris I G 

— taisi digital unique 0 10 

auris * 0 7 

Hah Aleppo • 


‘ This species IS less than the common Hamster {Cruftus vul- 
garis) and IS remarkable for its d^ep golden y’^ellovv coloui ng Ihe 
fur IS moderately long and very soft, and ha«5 a filk like gloss tlie 
deep golden yellow colouring extends over the upper parts and sides 
of the head and body and also over the outer side of j;he limbs ^n 
the back, the hairs are brownish at the tip hence m this part the 
fur assumes a deeper hue than on the sides of the body the mdes 
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of the muzzle, throaty and under parts of the body are white, but 
faintly tinted with yellow on the back and sides of the body all 
the hairs are of a deep gray or lead colour at the base , and on the 
under parts of the body, the hairs are indistinctly tinted with gray 
at the base The feet and tail are white The ears are of moderate 
size, furnished externally with deep golden-coloured hairs and in- 
ternally with whitish hairs The moustaches consist of black and 
white hairs intermixed 

The skull, when compared with that of Cricetus vegans, differs 
111 not having the anterior root of the zygomatic arch produced an- 
teriorly in the form of a thin pHte which in that animal as in the 
Rats, Sierves to protect an opening which is connected with the nasal 
cavity the facial portion of the skull is proportionately longer and 
narrower in size there is much difference, the skull of Cricetus au- 
ratus being one inch and six lines m length and ten lines in breadth, 
measuring from the outer side of the zygomatic aiches ’ 

April 2J, 1839 — William H Lloyd, Esq , in the Chair 
A letter wt-s re'id from Dr Weissenborn, dated Weimai Febru- 
ary 19 18 39 It accompanied a female sj^ecimcn of the Hamster 
{Cricetus vulgaris), which he begged to present to the Society, and 
related to some longitudinal naked (or nearly naked) marks which 
are obseivable on the hips of that animal 

These marks. Dr Weissenborn states, are found in every Ham 
stcr, though usually hidden by the long fur which surrounds them, 
and the common opinion of the furriers (who have to cut them out 
and to repiocc the skin) is, that they arise from faction Being 
situated over the hip bones, and tl^^refore more exposed than 
other parts, the'hair is worn whil'-t the animal is moving in its bur- 
row This is the opinion also of the earlier authors, but is how- 
ever erroneous, as remarked already by Dr Sulzer in his valuable 
monograph on this species, published at Gotha m 1774 Ihese 
spots are visible tile very moment the hair begins to grow, in the 
naked young, and they are the very places where tne growth of the 
hair becomes first apparent At this early stage of the animal’s life, 
they appear on the inner side of the skin, when viewed by trans- 
mitted or reflected light, as two dark spots When all the hair is 
developed the case is reversed, and these spots appear paler than the 
rest of the skin Dr Sulzer confesses himself to be quite ignorant 
of the part which these peculiar spots act in the oeconomy of the 
animal, and no subsequent author has explained the subject 1 
imagine no person, after Sulzer, has turned his attention seriously 
to it,^but it is to be wondered that he was not more successful, being 
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an accurate and clever observer The reason why the Hamster is 
furnished with these spots appears to me very far from being myste- 
rious, and had the cause not been mistaken for the effect, I think 
anybody might ha\e hit upon the idea, that nature had made the 
short, stiff, and closely adpressed hairs, to grow upon these spots of 
the Hamstejr s body, which are most exposed to friction and at the 
same time contiguous to bone, that the hair and the skin might be 
competent to stand the wear and tear to which they necessarily are 
subjected in the narrow burrow of an animal which is very brisk 
m its movements , and no doubt the skin which ogives rise to a dif- 
ferent kind of hair, is of a different structure from the rest and as 
this hair is more stiff, the skin whicli it covers is probably more 
callous 

In the present st itc of the science of phy'^iology, it may be im- 
possible to state with sufticient precision the conditions on which the 
peciiUir structure of the skin and hair, in these particular spot«, de- 
pends The relation in which the latter stand to the hip bones by 
peculiar tissues may perhaps help to explain the circumstance, as 
the neighbourhood of, and connexion with, bony structures have 
an evident influence on the nature of the skin and its productions 
Mr Waterhouse remarked that the description which Dr Weis- 
seiiborn had given of the peculiar spots on the hips of the Hamster 
caused him to suspect that they were glands analogous to those ob- 
servable in the Shrews, and might help the animolB to di^tinguisli 
each other in their dark burrows 

Mr Waterhouse exhibited two specimens of a species ot Lark 
trom China, which had recently died in the Society s Menagerie 
having been presented to th<^ Society by J 11 Reeves Esq It was 
characterized as follows » 

Alauda sinensis AJ suprll rvfo fusca suit ns alba fauid laid 
pectorali nigrd, lined sordid i albd^ab otulis ad occiput extensd , 
fronts^ nuchd , et humeris castanets, i cmigibus primartis mgris 
margimbus externis anguste fuscescenti albis^ remige primo illo 
\xtei ne marginato , caudd nigrd, recti ice uti inque externd alba 
ad basin mgfv lavatd pi oximd utrinque albo marginatd , i ecti i- 
cibus intermedns duabus fuscescentibus 
Long tot S me , rostri, ^ , alee, 5^, caudee,^\, tarsi 10 lin 
Hab apud Sinam • 

Ihc Chinese Lark vei*y much lyesemblcs, and is nearh \llied to 
the Alanda Calandra of authors but differs in the follouuig parti- 
culars The beak is more compressed, and the uiiper mandible has 
two longitudinal grooves on each side, the upper one of which gijjes 
a keel like edge to the culmcn , the tail is proportionately longer 
the tarsi are shorter , the feet are smaller, and the hinder claws^ in- 
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btead of being bent dowiivvards arc slightly recurved* In the co- 
louring there are* also points of distinction in lieu of the dull brown 
tint on the top of the head and back, the present species possesses 
rich rufous brown feathers In one specimen the body is yellowish 
white beneath but in the other it is pure white 

Mr Waterhouse then proceeded to make some observations upon 
a senes of skulls of llodents which were upon the table These 
skulls belonged chiefly to species of the vinous genera contained in 
the families Chinchtlhdap (< on&isting of tlic genera Chinchilla Lagotis 
and hagostomuii^ and Cavudic — composed of the genera Cavia, Ke- 
rodon Dohchotis, and lIydiochcctu\ Numerous points of resem 
blance between the^^e two families were dwelt upon, more particu- 
larly in the structure of the teeth the form of the pal ite the con- 
tracted glenoid cavity, the form of the lower jaw, and direction of 
the lower pair of incisors The Cavuda: however possess certain 
characters independent of those observable in the form of the teeth 
which renders it easy to disGnguish them from the ChmthilUdcK He 
alluded especially to the shortness of the condyloid process of the 
lower jaw the forwaid position of the coronoid proce'ss the peculiar 
projecting ridge on the outer side of the horizontal ramus, ind the 
form of the descending rimus or angle of the jaw , this projects con- 
siderably beyond the hue of the coronoid piocess where is in the 
Chinchillidm it terminates in a line with the posterior portion of the 
coronoid process, or projects but slightly beyond that line 

Among the ChmchillidcB, the Lagostomus trichodactyhs^ observes 
Mr Waterhouse approaches most ncarl) to the Ca\ie«i the angle 
of the lower j iw being less acute and the coronoid process more for- 
ward than in the other species 

In the imperfect state of the pvdate the narrowness of the ante- 
rior and posterior sphenoids the form of the occipital condyles, the 
form of the articular portion -of the lower jaw, and the almost hori- 
zontal direction of the incisors' of the lower jaw of the Chinchillas 
and Cavies Mi Waterhouse stated he had found characters which 
induced him to place those animals next before the Leporidce 

May 14 Mr Cunningham’s account of the Apteryx and Mr 
Hope s Monograph of Euchlord' have been inserted above, pp 312 342 
May 28 — William Ogilby, Esq in the Chair 
A paper from the Rev R T Lowe was read, entitled A Supple- 
ment to the S} nopsis of the Fishes of Madeira,” inserted above, p 405 

t ** This dif&rence iii the form of the claw cannot be depended on, as the 
birds ha\ebten for some* time m confinement, they originally hai e 
been straight, but 1 think they never could have been curved downwards ’ 
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June 11 — William Yarrcll, Esq , Vice President, in the Chair 
Mr Bucknell exhibited his EcraU obwn or madhine for hatching 
eggs and having broken eggs in cverv stage of incubation, explained 
the natuie and incidents of the process Mr Bucknell stated that 
the penod ot incubation in the common fowl which \\ is on an aver- 
age 21 diys sometinu s vaiicd horn 18 to 24 di\s and that he at- 
tributed this \anation to the mode of keening and jirevious treat- 
ment by which the tinbi /o was injured, tirliti tiom the heat of the 
weather exposure to variety of temper ituu joltiu in carnage &c 
The young biid was oci known to ciidt i ljuiit,chirp even 

so long lb 24 hour-' bciou b ni , excluded and believed that if this 
nojac wa'i lu iid on the 18t)i d ij theehuken-' would probably appear 
on the l‘lth hrom this irid otlu r circumstance « such as the common 
mode of prepaiing egg*^ by vai Ufehmg, &.c , the porosity of the shell 
and other similar causes he concluded th it the -'Ui ill globule of air 
const intly found iii eggs aiul which he li id obscri cd to increase ac- 
cording to the age of the egg was produced bv tlic nr penetrating 
the substance of the shell and its lining incmbran<- 

The average number ot m iltormation-* accoidmg to Mr Biick- 
nell s experience w is not more tl an tiv c in a thousand though in 
Egypt it was state d, that malformations w ere extremely common in 
the artificial process of incubation He attributed this circumstance to 
an excess of heat and generally found it to affect the toes and ex- 
tremities , sometimes ilso the muscles of the neck 

A general conversation afterwards took place on this subject, 
during which much interesting and valuable information was ex- 
tracted with regard to the period and circum«^t inces of the incuba 
tion * 

A letter from H Cuming Esq , Corr A'lfemb dated MamlLi, No 
vember 18, 1837, was read ihia letter stated that Mr Cuming had 
forwarded a collection containing 305 birds and 12 quadrupeds 
fron^the southern part of theJsland of Luzon * 

Mr Cuming states that quadrupeds are scarce in the Philippine 
Islands, and that he has been ajblc to procure all the species known 
excepting three, two of which are Deqr» and the thud is a species of 
Buffalo, of small size With straight and sharply pointed horns 
1 his last animal Mr Ogilby stated was mo‘^t probably the Anoa de- 
pressicorws 

Mr Ogilby exhibited th^ skull of an Elk from Nova Scotia, brought 
over by Dr Cox, and remarkable for its great size as compared 
the dimensions of the horns 

Ann Nat Hut Vol 4 No 27 Suppl Feb 1840 2*k 
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Mr Ogilby also called the attention of the meeting to a collection 
of skins from Sierra Leone, exhibited by Mr Garnett Among 
others were three of the Chimpanzee, apparently adult, but too much 
mutilated to admit of obtaining the dimensions , two of Colobus ur* 
one of which had the tnl of a rusty white colour, instead of 
the pure white which generally characterizes the species * and one 
of a species of Cat, which Mr Ogilby believed to be undescribed, 
and for which he proposed the name of 
Felis Servalina F supra fulva^ maculis nigris, minutis, copto- 
stsstmts , 'iuhths albida , caudd brevtssima 

** This species appears to be about the size of the common Serval, 
but diffci s from that animal in having a shorter tail, and in the very 
numerous and minute black spots which are scattered over the shoul- 
ders, back, and flanks It is only on the thighs and arms that the 
spots become large and distinct , there they arc less numerous, and 
resemble those of Fehs Scnml The head and fore part of shoul- 
ders are entirely free from spots , the median line of tlie back is of a 
deeper fawn than the rest of the body the minute spots ha\ing a 
particular tendency to run into lines , the belly is of a dirty white 
colour, with large brown blotches, and the tail does not exceed the 
length of the same organ in the lynxes This character's alona 
sufficient to distinguish the present species from all the other African 
cats with which I am acquainted The mutilated condition of the 
skin unfortunately prevents me from describing the charac<-ers of 
the ears, legs feet, and under parts of the body " 

Ft In 

Length of the skin from the muzzle to the root of the „ , « 

tail ^ 

Length of the tail 0 8 

As regards the species of Colobus, Mr Ogilby observed, that from 
information commumcated by M Temmmck, he was now convinced 
that it was identical with the i^olobus polycomos of Pennant 

Mr P Buckley^ Williams exhibited various specimens of W|ute- 
Bait (Clupea alba, Yarrell,) from the Dovey and some other rivers 
of North Wales, and stated that the common bchef, that this was 
confined to the Thames, was pow proved to be erroneous, not only 
from the facts now stated but hkewisc from their abundance m the 
river Forth of Scotland, as shown by Dr P&mell 

June 25, 1839 — ^Dr Bostock in the Chair 
Dr Richardson read his account of an interesting collection of 
FiSii formed at Port Arthur in Van Diemen’s Land, by T J Lem- 
priere. Esq , Deputy Assistant Commissary General, by directions 
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from His Excellency Sir John Frinklm, K C B Lieutenant Go\ein 
or, and now deposited in the museum of the Rojal Na\al Hospital 
at Haslar Tlie collection contains about thirt}' species and the 
paper which embraces only a part gi\e8 detailed descriptions and 
anatomical notices of these several of them bcim^ ilso ilhistiated 
by very elaborate drawings, executed by Mr Charles M Curtis \iith 
his wonted fidelity The following species arc included in the pro 
sent paper, the others being reserved for a future communication 

1 Seuranus Rasoh Ser majillis vaJdf apicihu\ la- 

dwrum pectoralinm fasciculati^y lanciolnhs , piinns 

ommhiJis prccter ventraU s squamons , radits nculoatis pinnte dor^i 
mhcequalihus , fascia ocvhnn cingenii (ceridta pci hneam latera- 
lorn piodftcta 

Radii — Br 7-7, P M, V 1 5, D 10 21 AID C 15^ 

The Serranus Rasoi , or Tasmanian harbei is a beautiful fish belong- 
ing to that group of Serram which wa*? named Anlhias by Bloch, 
none of which had previously been de'^enbed is iiih ibitants of the 
Australian seas It igrees w ith the barber-fish of the C anbbean 
seas in having no elongated dorsal riys, ind raiy be distinguished 
rexdily from all the known Serram by the ptculiar form of its pec- 
toral ra^n^ whose numerous brnnihlets are so graduated and closely 
approximated as to give a flat lanceolate shnpe to the tij) of each 
ray The general colour of the fish is reddish brown, with umbci 
brown spots, a dark patch beneath the end of the pectorals a bright 
blue stripe crossing the anterioi suborbitar, encircling the eye, and 
running along the lateral line to the caudal fin There are ilso 
thirteen or fourteen narrower blue streaks on the lower pait of the 
flanks and tail The fins arWakc red and are all except the ven- 
trals, more or less scaly • 

2 Centropristi^ Salar Cent operculo ^uboperciiloque squa- 

inosis , interoperculo scmmuflo ^ preoperinlo suhdenltculato , 
pinm^ dor SI amqtt^ ii\fossis rtceptts ^ 

Rbdu — Br 7-7, P 1G,*D 9, 16, V 1, 5 , A 3, 10, C 17^’ 

This species is known locally as the salmon and differs from 
C truttaceus, as described in the Htsioire des Poissons, m the distn- 
bution of the scales on the gill-covefs, and in some other minute 
particulars Truttaceu^ w said to have the interojierculum and sub- 
operculum entirely naked, and only a few scales on the operculum 
itself {**qu€lques ecailles sur sa surface'") In C salar there arc 
five rows of pretty large scales on the operculum, one row on the 
suboperculum, covering surfaces of both these bones 'and a row^f 
smaller scales on the interoperculum, clothing its upper half only 
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As these scales ^re very easily detached, and the gill jdates remain 
hard and silvery after they are removed \nth the epidermis, it must 
be difficult to distinguish an injured specimen from truttaceus , whose 
description in other respects exactly accords with salar, except that 
the latter has the suborbitar verj^ faintly denticulated, and two rays 
fewer in the soft dorsal 

3 Aplodactvlus arctidens Aplo dentihuB oris tricuspidaliSy 
superionbus m ^ene octuplici^ tnftnoiibus tn ’ierie guintuphci 
dispositis, eeeas pi/lvTi quatuor 

Radii — Bi 6-^6 P 9 6 , V 1 5 D 16 -1, 17 ATS 

C 164 

I his species difleis from A punctatvs of the Chilian seas (the only 
species previously known) m its dentition, but lesembles it so much 
in external form colours, and mai kings, as well as in anatomical 
stiucture, that it cannot be placed in a separate genus In the 
Histoire des Poi^^ons the teeth of dentatus are described as follows 
" IjBs dents ^ont disposdes ^sur trots rangtes li la machoire supencure 
et sui deux d. P inferieure elles sont aplaties et out leui Lords arrondis 
et denteUs en petits festons , elles sont tn s ^enihlable^ tl celles des cr4- 
mdens, on en compte qvatorze de chaque toft <) la mdchoire superteure 
et iretze a Vmfhteuie Derrtere ces rang^es anterteures tl y a des 
petites dents grenues sur une bande etroite h chaque mdehotre^ In the 
Van Diemen s Land fish, the teeth stand in eight or nine crowded 
ranks in the upper jaw, and in five or six in the lower one, those of 
the interior rows being very much smaller in all their dimensions but 
otherwise shaped exactly like the teeth of the exterior rows, which 
resemble those of punctatus Their points show three small lobes 
the middle lobe being largest and mo«st prominent The species 
further diffeis from punctatus in laving four caeca but its food ap 
pears to be similar the intestines ha\ing been found filled with large 
fragments of sea weed, appa^ntly Ulva vmbthcalis 

4 and 5 Tw^o new species of gurnard were then mentioned as the 
first of the genus Ihat have been brought lirom the Australian coasts 
though one species (Trtgla kumu) is known to inhabit the seas of 
New Zealand They were stated to agree wath that species, with 
several Indian ones, and with Trtgla pacUoptera of the Mediterra 
nean, in their large pectoral fins being*^ ornamented with eye-like 
marks similar to those on the wings of some lepidopterous insects 
One of them. Thiol a foltommata, has minute cycloid scales on 
the body, an unarmed lateral line and the dorsal plates confined to 
thf first dorsal, there being no dilatation whatever of the interspinous 
bones of the second dorsal All the spines of the head are stiletto- 
shaped, and one whoso base occupies the whole antenor end of the 
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infraorbital on each side, projects boldly bej and the snout, and gives 
the fisli a very different aspect from anv other known gurnard 

The other may be thus characterized — 

5 Trigla Vanessa Tn sqvamis a^persts mediocnbtis , hned 
laterah aculeatd , fossa dorsali ad Jinem •asque pinna postertorts 
armaia, orbitd ocuh edentata, pinna pectorah ampld laJbeculis 
ctetdets bints omatay macula inter aculeum pinna dorsi quintum 
et octavum nigra 

—Br 7-7. P 12-111 Vl,5 I) 8, 12 , A 12 . C 13* 

Trigla Vanessa has a spinous infraorbitar tootili larger .than usual 
in gurnards, though not so remarkable as in the preceding species 
and not occupying the whole end of the bone there being a. smaller 
tooth and some granulations beneath it The arming of the dorsal 
farrow extends to both fins, and is formed by saddle>shaped dilata- 
tions of the iiitcrspinous bones, with a triangular spinous tooth on 
each side of each plate directed backwards 1 he scales of the body 
are rather large, and are studded on their uncovered portions with 
minute spiny points , those forming the lateral line aie tubular both 
transversely and longitudinally, and arc armed with several strong 
spines also tubular There is a black mark on the antei lor dorsal 
The sid^ of the head are finely gi inulated without radiations, and 
there are no denticulations on the edge of the oibit either in this or 
the preceding species 

6 djnstes marmoratus (Cav et Val 4 p 416) The specimens 
correspond exactly with the description given in the u ork referred 
to, except that the first suborbitar has only one tooth kntenorly 
The spine of that bone reaches in one specimen to the preoper 
culum, but in another it is 0 : 3 ^ third shorter being jn the latter case 
only just equal to the pieopercultr spine in length 

7 Sebastes maculatus (Guv et Val ) Two specimens in good 
order, when examined in reference to the account of the species in 
the work referred to, offer no discrejiancy, excejit that the postor- 
bitat spines are somewhat diflPerent from those of imperiahs, which 
maculatus is said closely to resemble 8 maculatus is an inhabitant 
of the seas of the Cape of G-ood Hope, and although a range from 
thence to Van Diemen’s Land may aj^^ear very great, it is not more 
extensi\ e than that of Jthe northern sebastes which has been taken 
on the coasts of Greenland, in \he gulf of St Lawreqee, on the 
coast of Norway, and m the British Channel 

8 Cheilodactylus carpofiemus (Cuv et Val ), known locally as the 
Perch, and described as having, when fresji, a bright silvery 4iue 
with dark spots 

9 Nemadacty coNCiNNUs Thc fish so designated is statbd by 
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the author to be one of those species whose natural position is 
difficult to ascertain, from their partaking of the characters of se- 
■veral different groups Viewed as the type of a new genus, Nema- 
dactylus may be characterized as having none of the bones of the 
gill-cover armed or sculptured, the operculum itself being destitute 
of projecting points but as differing from any described sparoid 
form in having simple inferior pectoral rays, one of them projecting 
beyond the rest, as in Cheilodactylus^ and in the teeth, which are 
minute and slender, inr a single row on the jaws The palate, vomer, 
tongue, and pharyngeal panetes are tootliless The hns are scale- 
less, the dorsal single, the branchial rays only three in number, the 
scales cycloid, and the pyloric caeca few (three) There is but one 
specimen of Nemadactylus conctnnus in the collection, which is three 
inches and a half long, has a compressed elliptical form, and a spar- 
oid aspect Its lateial line is maiked by a senes of bright thin 
scales, and beneath it, th^ integuments are merely silvery with 
wrinkles, as in some scomberoid fishes , but the specimen has been 
long in spirits with other fish, and it is possible that the scales of 
the hanks may have been detached If they actually existed, they 
must have been proportionably laiger than those on the back, jud- 
ging from the wrinkles of the epidermis The scales of the back and 
top of the head are small, thin, and delicate, like those of a mackerel 
Vertebne 34 

It may be thus characterized — 

Nemadactylus, n g 

Piscis acanthopterygius Operculumhcve inerme esquamosse, 

pinnh dorsalis unicd radtt pinned pectoralis mferiores (sex) sim- 
plices, quorum unus productus JOosl<e hranchiostegee paucse (tres) 
Intermaxillarum pedicuh breves Dentes graciUimi minuti in ambitu 
oris tantum positi Fauce^ palatum et lingua glhbri Squanue 
tenerm, laeves, infraque hneam lateralem scomberoidea* Caca 
pylonca pauca (tria) 

N conctnnus, species unica adhuc cognita 

Badn — Br 3—3, P 9 et 6, V 1^ o , D 17, 28, A 3, 15 , 

C I5i 

10 Latris Hbc atria is the appellation given by the author to the 
type of another annectant genus, which he considers os taking its 
position most natui^y among the Jfanotdea, but as having many 
characters in common with a percoid group composed of the genera 
Therapon, Datma, Pelates, Helotes and Nandus In Latris the mouth 
is moderately protractile^, the dentition is similar to that of Meena 
vomerim, there is a scaly groove for the reception of the deeply 
notched dorsal as in Gerres, which genus it further resembles m its 
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opercular bones» the preoperculum being very finely denticulated, 
and the operculum terminated by a slightly concave line without 
projecting angles The ventrals are still further back than m Ctesio^ 
and the caeca are few in number The scales are cycloid, without 
teeth or cilia, and the genus, unlike any previously described mae- 
noid g^ouf^, has the lower pectoral rays simple like those of aplodac* 
tylus There are no elongated scales at the base of the ventrals 
Latrts Hecateia is marked by three well-defined dark stripes on each 
side of the back, with a more diffused one inferiorly on the flanks, 
the four pyloric caeca are short and wide, and tLe only specimen in 
the collection is eleven inches long, which is said to be the ordmary 
size • 

The principal characters of this genus are as follows — 

L\iris, n g 

Piscis acantliopterygius, maenoideus Pinna esquamosae dorsi 
pinnfi unicfi, profunde emarginatfi, m fossfi decumbens ventrales 
pinnsQ sub abdomine medio positee Radii pinnae pectorahs infe- 
riores (novem) simphces Preoperculum denticulatum Os mo- 
dic^ protendens Dentes in oris ambitu tignoque vomeris positi 
villosi, m ossiculis pharyngeis parvi, subulati, conferti Palatum 
Imguaque laeves Squama laeves 
L Hecateia, species unica detecta 

Radn — Br 6—6, P 9 et 9, V 1, 5, D 18, 36, A 3, 27 
11* Thyrsites altivblis Thyr radvts pinna dorsi acuhatis, car- 
pus altitudme eequantibus , dentibus intermaxillm utnusque qua- 
tuordecim, in latere maailla infenoris utroque duodectm 
Radn — Br 7-7, P 14, V 1,6, D 20-1, 11 VII , A 1,10 
& VII , C 17f ^ 

A single specimen of this fish iti the collection, agrees in most par- 
ticulars with the description of Thyrsites atten in the Histoire des 
Poissons, but the spinous rays of the ddrsal fin are considerably higher 
in proportion, and the teeth on tlie Jaws much fewer 

t2 Blbnnius Tasmanius* is an undescribed species strongly re- 
sembhng some bf the European ones 

13 Clinus despicillatiTs differs from C perspicillatus of the His- 
toire des Poissons m possessing a thidker form, a larger head, a pro- 
portionably smaller eyg, *and m wanting the nuchal marks which 
give the name to that species The marks on the body are arranged 
as in perspicillatus, but there are three transvei'se bands on the pec- 
toral and caudal fins, wjith many other spots not mentioned m the 
descnption of the latter The dorsal rayf are 36, 4, and in ather 
particulars the two fish seem to be much alike 

14 Labrus laticlavius Lab smaragdtnuSi fascits binte kUe- 
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ralibus pumceis purpurea margtnatts, posiice in unum eoaUscenr 
Uhu8^ tnque pinnd produetis , pinna dorsi basi vinda, tn medio 
late purpurea mpeme auranhaca^ purpurea guttatd, ingue mar- 
qine exttemo aerulea , pinna am bast auranttaca^ detn prtmu- 
laceo Jlavay vtnnque C(BTuleo etneta^ exmde purpured caruleo 
gu*tata^ demque tn extrema margtne cceruled 
Radii —P 12. V 1 5 D 9 11 A 3. 10 C 14 
This 18 a very handsome species, having a duck green colour, with 
two lake-red stripes, commencing at the gill-opening and uniting 
opposite the end of the dorsal to form a single broader stnpe winch 
IS continued into the caudal hn These stripes are bordered on both 
sides by dotted lines of plum-blue and there are also live rows of blue 
spots on the sides of the belly, and three rows near the base of the 
anal fin, on a lake-red ground Several purple lines radiate from all 
Bides of the orbit, and some pass o\er the preoperculum interoper- 
culum and lower jaw The dorsal is dark -purple with green at the 
base of the rajs and an orange band at the tips, spotted and finally 
edged with blue The anal has an orange streak along its base 
then a broad primrose yellow band edged above and below by a nar 
row blue line, next a broad band ot purple with many very regular 
blue spots, and finally a narrow blue edging The caudal is purple, 
with many^ plum-blue spots near its extremity in a vertical band 
llie other fins arc apparently colourless 1 he aspect of the fish is 
that of a JuXis, but the operculum and cheeks are scaly 

] 5 Lepidoleprus australis Lep squamis corporis ordimbus 
plunmts aculeorum arete incumhentium inUructis ^ pinna am 
plus dupltci altitudme ptnnam dorsi posteriorem superante 
Radii — Br 6 — 6, P 16 V 1, 6, D 2, 11—89, C 1 
This is an example of a genus wlfch had not previously been 
detected in the southern hemispliere It has the general form of 
Lepidoleprus cxlorhynchus, but there are abundant specific differ- 
ences, especially in the relative^ size of the fins, and in the arming 
of the scales which in the Antarctic fish consists of rows gf closely- 
incumbcnt strong spines The author has compared it with exam- 
ples of ctelorhynchus from the Mediterranean, and also from Madeira, 
both in the Society’s museum, whose ^scales are totally different 
None of these examples have^ the first dorsal ray serrated, as it is 
stated to be by writers who have described and figured the Green- 
land and Iceland Macrourus rupestris, yet CuVier states that he has 
ascertained the identity of the latter with the Mediterranean fish 
The first dorsal raj of L australis is also smooth There are sixty- 
sevdu vertebrae " of which fourteen are abdominal The collection 
contained three specimens 

A Platycpphttlus intermediate between fusvvs and grondtspmis, a 
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Scorptena a Charonectea which is figured in Koss's Annual for 1835, 
a Dajaus closely resembling its American prototypes, several hand- 
some Baltstea and Monacanthi, a Diodon and several TetrodonieSf a 
new form of Torpedo, some fre«»h water fishes, and several other sea 

ones, are reserved for a future communication 

■ 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Nov 6, 1839 — A paper was read, * On the rclatne ages of the 
tertiary and post-tcrtiary deposits of the Basin of the Clyde, ' 
by James Smith, Esq of Jordan Hill, F G S * • 

In former memoirs, Mr Smith described the indications which he 
had observed of changes in the relative level of sea and land in the 
basin of the Clyde, by which deposits had been laid dry during an 
extremely recent geological epoch* , and the eiidences adduced by 
the arctic character of several of the shells, that the climate of Scot- 
land was colder while these beds were accumulating tlian it is at pre- 
sentt In tins paper he confines his remarks to the results of sub 
sequent observations, which prove that in these comparative modern 
deposits there are two distinct formations differing in climate and 
the character of their fauna, and separated by a wide interval of time 
In the lower or older of these formations, Mr Smith has found from 
10 to 15 per cent of extinct or unknown species, and he^ accordingly 
places it in Mr Lyell s proposed pleistocene system , whilst in the 
uppef or newer he has found only one species which exists in the 
present seas, and he accordingly langes it among the post tertiary 
formations of that author Both these deposits, however are an 
tenor to tlie recent or human period 

In the lower or pleistoCHne formation Mr Smith includes the 
" till ’ or unstratihed accuinula&on of clay and boulders, and the 
overlying beds of s&nd gravel and clay containing a mixture of un 
known species of shells He is of ^opinion that the beds presenting 
the same order of superposUion in the basins of the hoith and the 
Tay, including the submarine forest of the latter, will be found to 
be of the same age, though nothing at present is known of their 
fossils, except the discovery in the elevated beds of the Tay of the 
Nucula corbulotdes by Mr Lyell , *and that the parallel roads of 
Glenroy, recently shown by Mr Darwin to be of marine origin may 
be of cotemporaneous formation Mr Smith is also convinced, that 
a very great proportion of the superficial beds of sand, gravel, and clay 
are tertiary, although the eiidence mu«t sometimes be uncertain, 
owing to the want of organic remains • • ♦ 

• Proceedings lol ii p 427 t Ibid \ol ih p 118 ^ec also 

Mr Smiths paper in the Werneiian Society » Transactions, \ol un 
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Dunng the post-tertiary period, Mr Smith is of opinion, an ele- 
vating movement to the extent of 40 feet took place, and that at tkia 
height, the relative level of sea and land remained stationary for a con- 
siderable time, exceeding the present period of repose The proof 
of this, he states, is a magnificent range of inland sea chffs, with beds 
of gravel and sand interposed between them and the sea*' At first 
Mr Smith supposed that the beds of this period contained a small 
proportion of unknown species , latterly, however, he reduced the 
number to one, the Area paptllosa, which has within a few weeks 
been discovered recent by Capt Portlock on the coast of Ireland 
Dunng the existing geological epoch no change of level appears to 
have taken place m the Basin of the Clyde f 

To the paper is appended a list of the shells found in these beds, 
but not known as inhabitants of the Bntish seas, and of winch the 
following 18 a summary — 


>08811 in the Basin of the Clyde 
Icllina proxima 
Craasina multicostata 
Withami 
borealis 

Mya truncata, var ? 

Pecten Islandicus 
Nucula oblonga 
antiqua 
coibuloides 
Mactra atnata 
baxicava sulcata 
Panopsea Bivonse 

Natica clausa 

glaucinoides 
fragilis ( 

Nassa Monensis 
Buccinum granulatuin 
Btnatum 
Trochus inflatus 
Turbo expansus 

Velutma undata 

Fubus Peruvianus 
imbricatus 
Bulbus Smitbii 


F«Mit In other localities 

Norway and Sweden 
Wirk and Bridlington 
Oalmuir 

(Jddevalla, Canada 


Recent in tho 

Arctic Seas 

Rothsay Bay 
Arctic Seas 
St Lawrence 

{ North Seas , coast of 
Newfoundland 


Dundee , crag of Norwich 


Crag, Sicily 
Uddcvalla 

Crag 

Isle of Mar 
Crag 


Yorkshire coast 

{ North Seas , coast of 
Newfoundland 


• • Arctic Seas 

{ North Seas, coast of 
Newfoundland 

Crag • Arctic Seas 


Nw 20 — An extract from a letter addreEfsed to Dr Andrew Smith 
by A G Bam, Esq , dated Graham Town, Cape of Good Hope, Feb 
21st, 1839, and communicated by Ch Darwm, Esq , was first read 
The object of this extract is to announce the discovery, by Mr 
Martr^ Smith, of the piths and portions of the head of an ox m the 
aUuvial banks of the Modder, one of the tnbutanes of the Orange 

^ Proceedings, vol ii p. 428* f Ihtd^ vol u p 428* 
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nver, and 40 feet below the sur^ce of the ground Tlie piths with 
the breadth across the osfiontis measured 11 feet 7 inches, but it is 
calculated that 5 inches had been broken off the end of each tip , and 
the circumference of the piths at the root was 18 inches The 
orbits were situated immediately under the base of the horns Part 
of the upper jaw, containing five molar teeth and other fragments of 
the head, as well as a cervical vertebra, were found at the same time 
A notice on the Fossil Fishes of the Yorkshire and Lancashire Goal- 
fields, by W C Williamson, Esq , was then read 

About four years ago Mr Williamson first met with* remains of 
fishes in the coal-measures ot Lancashire Nearly at the same time 
Sir Philip Grey Egerton detected them in the Staffordshiib fields 
Mr Hatton had previously found them near Newcastle , Dr Hibbert 
Ware had brought them before the public in Scotland , Mr Bow- 
man had detected scales of Holoptychus in Wales, and two or three 
in<«tances had been noticed of their existence in the coal-fields of 
Yorkshire Since that period, however, the coal-measures of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire have proved to be exceedingly nch in Ich- 
thyolites In the former they occur throughout the whole senes 
from the Ardwick limestone to the millstone gut , and at Middleton 
colhery, near Leeds, they have also been found in considerable quan- 
tity At that locality tliere are three seams of coal, but only two are 
wrought The following is a general section of the pits — 

Fish coal 14 inches 

Interval CO yards 

Yard coal 3 feet 

Interval 32 } ards 

Main CO d feet 

Ichthyolites occur in the shdle in connexion wnth all the seams, 
but principally in the uppermost one, to which the collieis have in 
consequence given the name of Fish Coal They are contained in a 
fine bituminous shale, and in greatest abundance at the junction of 
the roof with the coal, where a very thin seam of coprolitic matter 
occurs The author has obtained from it the following remams — 
Teeth of Diplodus gihhosvs and Ctenoptychm pecUnatus^ scales 
jaws, and teeth of MegahchthysH%hl!irtx%,HxA of another smaller epe* 
cies , rays of GyracantJius formosus , scales fins, and other portions 
of two species of Holoptychus, of a species of Acanthoses, or Chei- 
racanthus? of a species of Platysomus, three kinds of Ichthyodoru- 
lites, and other remains of which he has not yet determined the genera 
In the shale of the main coal Ichthyolites arc much less 4sbun^ 
dafit, but they are remarkable for their great size They occur m a 
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coarser shale and consiat chiefly of large teeth and vertebrae of a 
species of Hulopt^chus and rays of Gyracanthus 

The yard coal shale is still less fruitful than either of the other 
seams and has yielded only a few small teeth of Holoptychu«, Cte- 
noptychus, and some other unimportant fragments 

On comparing these fossils with the Ichthyolites ^hich he has 
found in Lancashire, the author has ascertained that many aie iden- 
ticaU but that otheis difler The species of Diploc^us, Ctenoptychus 
Megabchthys, Gjracanthus, one of Holoptychusr and Platysomus ^ 
exactly correspond in each district In the Lancashire fleld he has 
found remains of Ctenoptychus aptcaUs and C denticulatus which he 
has not floticed in the Yorkshire, and he is inclined to think, that 
the former field is chuactenzed, if there be a difference, by the 
greater prevalence of Lepidoid fishes, and the latter by those of the 
Sauroid family 

The Ichthyolites occur chiefly in highly bituminous shales, with 
the exception of the Ardwick limestone, and most abundantly where 
it 18 finely grained Ihey are rarely associated with any quantity of 
vegetable remains , and this disposition of the two kingdoms, Mr 
Williamson is of opinion may assist in determining the conditions 
under which the coal measures were deposited The Ichthyolites 
also are in general more common in the roof than the floor of the 
cool , but in the canncl seams of Wigan in Lancashire, and in the 
thin seams connected with the limestones at Ardvi ick, they are most 
abundant in the floor llicy aie rarely found in the coal itself, and 
the instances in which they have been met with in that position hy 
the author, have been chiefly in the Middleton colliery 

The manner in which Ichthyohtes iCIe associated with other re 
mains, Mr William««on states is well worthy of attention At Bur 
diehouse they occur in the midst of Unios Cyprides, and Mwroconchus 
carbonarius , at Colebrook Dale^ with species of Orbicula, Trochus, 
Nautilus, Orthocerjva, and Conulana , iij the lower measureya of Lan- 
cashire in beds nearly associated with those containing Gomatites 
Listen and Pecten papyraceus , in the higher measures of Lancashire 
and m Yorkshire, with Uniomdm and tlntomostraca , at Middleton, 
with Lingulm , at the top of the senes in Lancashire and Derbyshire, 
with Mytili 

TWEED8IDB*PHTS1CAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 

The stated quarterly Meeting of the Society was held on Novem- 
ber IS, 111 the Library ropm, Kelso The Duke of Hoxburgh pre 
sided , and the meeting was very numerous and encouraging, great 
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accessions being made to the Museum Besides t^ose belonging to 
the class of Antiquities books and works of art were numerous 
contributions in the department of Natural History, from Mr 
Douglas, Mr Dunlop, Astronomer at Paramata (through SirT M 
Brisbane, Bart ) fiom Mr J BU^et Sidney, New South Wales 
Contributions to the Zoological department, se\eral of them of 
great interest were received from Dr F Douglas, and from Messrs 
Wilkie, Beckwith, Yule, Smith Black Lockie, bte\en8on, &c , &c 
As the true value of the Museum must always he in its collection 
of objects haA ing a local interest, and as all contribution® tending to 
illustrate the Natural History of the district must be deser\ing of 
especial attention, sudi are always received with gratitude * 

It wd*» announced to the meeting by Sir i homas Brisbane, that 
Mr Fergusson of Kelso had voluntered to keep a complete series of 
Meteorological observations at Kelso for behoof of the Society, 
provided he were furni‘*hed with the uece^isary instruments , and 
that he (Sir Thomas Brisbane) had mentioned this to the Duke of 
Roxburgh who had at once d( dared his willingness to supply these 
instruments to the Society at his own expense Sir 1 homas also 
made known his o\v n intention of pre«»entmg an Astronomical Clock 
to be placed in the new building when completed 

The Museum, and all that is connected with it is now becoming 
an aflair highly creditable to the district Ihe new building is ir^ 
an acfvanced state and its accommodation will be amjile and appro- 
priate The friends of the Institution, at home and abroad, are 
^aily becoming more numcious its list of membeis is at present 
more full than at any time since its commencement and it is re- 
ceiving valuable donations frdm nearly every quarter of the globe 
The thanks of the Society were voted to the ofhee bearers for the 
past year, and particularly to Dr Wi^®^” secretary and to 
Mr Heckford the conservator of specimen** for the Zoological depart- 
mqpt of the Museum 

ROYAL PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH 

In the notice of Mr E * F\>rbes s communication, p 355 he is 
represented as maintaining that the*ciha of the Beroc are not or- 
gans of motion We liave since learnt that the remaiks which he 
made on this subject had a very* different purport namtly, that the 
motions of the cilia were not sufficient of themselves to account for 
the movements of the animal, seeing that fiequeiitly when the Beroe 
or Cydtppe lay still at the bottom of the ve^el in whwh it was^^^ed 
the eilia were in acthre motion 
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MOVEMENT OF THE STYLE OF GOLDtUSSIA ANJSOPJIYLLA 

The following note by M Mor|;en accompanied the presentation 
to the Royal Academy of Bruss^^ls of a Memoir, entitled " Re- 
searches on the Movement and Anatomy of the Style of Goldfussta 
amsophylla " referred to above in p 396 

" The object of the memoir winch I now present to the Academy 
IS to make known the mechanism employed by nature to move the 
pistil of this interesting plant In his new Physiology (1838) M 
Treviranus regretted that I had not explained my ideas relative to 
the movement of the column of the Stylidieae, a movement of which 
I saw the cause in the excitabihty of the fecule, considered as an 
organized part, as a living organ of the plant, and not 'is a chemical 
product, as an inert substance I now fulfill the wish of M frevi- 
ranus by this fresh memoir The movement of the style of the Gold 
fussta had escaped the investigation of naturalists , it is notwith- 
standing very remarkable Most of the flowers in which wc see 'i 
moveable pistil possess a bilabiate stigma , here the moveable part 
IS awl-shaped and rather spindle-shaped llie true stigma occupies 
only the dorsal part of the style, and when it bends back it removes 
as far as possible from the stamina , when it again erects itself, it 
comes m contact with collecting hairs, which from the position ef the 
flower, or by the help of insects, receive the pollen The final cause 
of the phsenomenon is very certainly the accomplishment of fecunda-^ 
tion , but the mechanical cause is seated in the distension of tlie 
cylindrenchjrme qf the stigma, its tissue is formed by long cylinders 
dilatable at one or other of the extremities, and each is filled with a 
liquid contaimng globules These globules are excitable They are 
naturally earned towaids the out'll extremities of the cylindrenchyme, 
and then these extremities dilating, make the stigma bend , but when 
it IS touched the globules and the liquid flow back to the bottom of 
the cylinders, and m this case, this side becoming the longest, the style 
erects or bends itself in a direction the reverse of that which it had 
before The physiological cause resides therefore m the excitability 
of a vital fluid I have made several senes pf expenments to pro\e 
these assertions, and I have given the anatomy of the parts I am 
not aware thatasimihsir structure has ever been found m a moveable 
part of plants * 

** The morphology and the metamorphoses of the hairs likewise 
furnished as to this plant some curious observsitions I have taken 
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in hand to give an account of them " — Bulletin de V Acad Roy ale de 
Bruxelles, vol vi No 2 • 

ECHINOSPERMUM LAPPULA 

Echtnospermum lappula Lehm — My friend, the Rev E A Holmes, 
F L S , ha^ communicated to me specimens of this most interesting 
addition to the English Flora, which were gathered by him between 
South wold and Walderswick, on the Suffolk coast, in the month of 
August, 1839 They grew upon the inner slope of a broad gravelly 
bank which divides some marshes from the sea, at abouf 1 50 yards 
from high water mark and had all the appearance of being abon- 
ginal natives of England — Cuarlbs C Babington 


GUIANA EXPEDITION 

rhe collection of Objects of Natural History made by Mr Schom- 
burgk in the course of his expedition m Guiana from 1835 to 1839, 
together with numerous specimens of the implements weapons, 
dresses, and other works of art of the natives, with drawings of va- 
rious objects and views of the country, the El Dorado of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, now form a very attractive pubhc Exhibition at No 209, 
RegcntrStrcet 

A specimen of the remarkable freshwater fish the Pirarucu (Sudis 
Giyas), a full-sized representation of the Victoria Regia, with a geo- 
logical collection illustrating the formation of the district, are among 
the many objects of interest The exhibition is attended by three 
of the Aborigines from the interior of Guiana, the first who ever vi- 
sited Europe, natives of thrge Indian tribes, a Macusi, a Warrau, 
and a ParaVllhana * 

A Prospectus has also been issued for the publication of twelve 
Views, of the very interesting distr^s now first explored by Mr 
Schomburgk , and as their executum must depend upon a number 
of Subscribers sufiicient to defray the expense, we trust he will not 
fad in obtaimugleulequate support 

GREW ON^THE PRINCIPLES OF BODIES 

The Principles of ^Bodies, as they must of necessity have their 
dimensions, and therefore their sohd figures, so withal they may 
be infimtely small, mot only beyond all naked or assisted sense, but 
beyond all arithmetical operation or conception , ^ 

** To those who not used to a ngid/mathematick proof, this 
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may be illustrated by tlie smalness of many organized bodies Ten 
thousand seeds of the plant called Harts Tongue hardly make the 
bulk of a peppercorn Now the covers and the true body of each 
seed the parenahymous and hgnous parts of both, the fibres of those 
parts the principles of those fibres, and the homogeneous particles oi 
atoms of each principle; being moderately multiplied one by another, 
afford a hundred thousand millions of formed atoms in the space of 
a peppercorn but how many more we cannot define 

The same is yet rfiorc evident from the stupendious smalness of 
some animals especially m the sperm of smaller insects Which have 
been obseried by Mr Leuvienhoeck to be a hundred millions of 
times smaller than a great sand And what then must be the 
number and smalness^of those formed atoms, whereof all the organ- 
ical parts of these animals are composed ?" — Giews Cosmologia 
Sacra, 1701, p 11, ch vi 


NOTES OV IHL BIRTH OF THE GirAFFL AT IHE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY S 
MLN^CFRIE BY PROFESSOR OWEN 

Connexion took ])lace between the fi male Giraffe and the lighter- 
coloured male on the 18th March 1838, and again on the 1st of 
April 

Ihe young animal was a male and was born June 9, 1839, being 
444 days, or fifteen lunar mouths, three weeks, and three days^ since 
the last observed and, in all probability, the last coitus 

The neW-born animal came into the world like other Ruminants 
with the eyes open, and the hoofs disproportionately large The 
skin was marked as distinctly as in (he adult, with large angular 
spots, which were somewhat darkef than those of the mother , and 
the hair of tb legs was of a deeper fawn colour It sucked some 
warm cow*8-m from a bottleVith avidity, and once or twice uttered 
a low, gentle ;rant or bleat, lomething between that of a fawn 
and a calf Thv young creature made several efforts to stand, raiding 
itself on the fore knees , and was able to support itself on its va- 
cillating and outstretched legs, about two hours after its birth 
"No one could have seenHhe young Giraffe,” says Professor 
Owen, ** without being struck with its latge size, compact figure, 
and strength of hmb The condition or purpose of the long gesta- 
tion IS, evidently, to^ bnng into the world the young Giraffe of a 
stature and strength suitable to the exigencies <of a denizen of the 
desea^— the birtiiiplace, likewise, of the Lion and other desti^uctives " 
The length of the anunalSneaiunjcig from the anuzzle to the root of 
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the tail, was six feet ten inches , the girth of the trunk was two 
feet nine inches , from^e tuber ischii to the paleUa was one foot 
four inches , hrom the ^tella to the apex of the hind hoof three 
feet , from the olecranon to the carpus was one foot ten inches 
from the carpus to the end of the fore hoof was one foot eleven 
inches These segments of the fore leg were thus nine inches 
longer than the corresponding ones of the hind leg , and as this dis- 
proportion does not exist in the adult, it offers another instance of 
the precocious dcfvelopment of the anterior extremities in the mam- 
miferous foetus 

She would not yield her milk to, or even suflfer her offspring to 
come near her The young Giraffe was nourished by warm cow s 
milk It gamboled actively about when one day old and continued 
without appearance of illness, till the 28th of June when it was at- 
tacked by convulsions, and died — From the Proceedings of the Zoolo^ 
gical Society 


MluTEOBOLOGlCAL OBSERVATIONS FOR DEC , 1839 


Chtsunck — Dec 1 — 3 Den'se fog 4 Frosty fine 5 Slight haze fine 
C Foggy 7 Dense fog fine frosty at night 8—10 Hazy 11 Fine hozy 
ram 12 Cloudy and windy 13 Overcast heavy rain at night 14 Fine 
15 Frosty hazy ram IG Hazy fine 17 Fine 18 Hazy 19 Cloudy 
ram 20 Ram 21 Cloudy ram 22 Ram fine 23 Fine very mild for 
the period of the season ram at night 24 Boisterous with ram 25 Very fine 
2G Heavy ram 27 Ham hazy 28 Frosty fine 29 Clear and frosty 
30 Frosty and foggy 3 1 Overcast fine • 


Boilon — Dec 1 Fine 2 Foggy rain pm 3 Cloudy rain am 4 

Foggy 5 Cloudy ram r m 6,7 Foggy 8,9,10 Cloudy 11 Cloudy 

ram early AM ram pm 12 Fine ram p m 13 Fine 14 Cloudy 15 

t'lne 16 Foggy 17 Fine 18 Stormy ram pm 19,20 Cloudy ram 

early AM ram p m 21 Fine ram pm 22 Cloudy ram p m 23 Fine 
ram pm 24 Cloudy 25 Fine 26 Fine ram i m 27 Foggy 28, 29 
Fine 30 Fine hail and ram p Cloudy 

Apnlesarlh Manse, Dumfries shire — Dec 1 Clear and sunny 2 Calm and 
clear hard frost 3 Dull row day 4 Dull, but iby 5 Frost a m thaw 
PM 6 Dull moist day hoar frost earli/\M 7 
hoar frost am 8 Fine day shght \\cf frost 
Quiet and cloudy freezing p m ^ 1 1 fine day ^ 
rant in the afternoon 13 Fine mtfnmg 
slight frost precedMig night 15_Foggy^ 


Dull and cloudy, but dry 
9 Quiet and cloudy 10 
day \Mn4|rosepM 12 Heavy 
ram afternoon 14 Moderate day 
slight frost pieccding night 16 


Fine slight frost ca^ly A M 17 RawTnd cold 25 Stormy day of wind and 
rain 26 Clear day frosty mornuig 27 Snow in the evening, and frost all 
day 28 A little more snow hard frost i 
30 Looking dull a m sleet and ram ] 


‘rost p^ 

L p M »1 


Clear and calm and frosty 
Heavy ram all morning cleared 


up P M 

Sun 20 days. Ram 9 iftys Bno^ 3 days 
Wind easterly 13 days North-east 4 days 

Calm 13 days Moderate 5 days Strong breeze 4 days 


Frost and hoar frost IS days 
Southerly 4 days Westerly 2 


Brisk 2 days 


Am. Nat Htst.*\o\ 4 No 2'Jf'iiuppl Feb. 1840. « l 
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